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CHAPTER TII. 

PROGRESS OP THE WAR IN OTHER QUARTERS IN 1708.— CONFERENCE OP 
THE HAGUE. — SIEGE OF TOURNAY. — BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET. — 
PALL OP MONS. 

Although tlie campaign in Flanders was the principal 
one in 1708 , and from its irnst importance and thrilling 
interest absorbed the greater part of the forces of the 
contending parties, and nearly the whole interest of the 
struggle, yet it was by no means the only theatre of 
important operations. In other quarters considerable 
successes had been gained, wliich contributed to enbance 
the difficulties, and augment .the dangers of the French 
monarch. In the Mediterranean, Admiral Drake had 
conquered Sardinia, almost without striking a blow. 
Minorca, with its noble harbour and powerful fortress 
of Port Mahon, had yielded to a combined naval and 
military force under the able direction of General 
Stanhope, and, with Gibraltar, promised to secure to 
the English the command of that inland sea. On the 
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Upper Rhine, tlie Electors of Bavaria and Hanover, at 
the head of their respective armies, bad cautiously 
abstained from serious hostilities, and spent the cam- 
paign in mutual observation, without achieving anything 
worthy of being recorded. Everything had been drawn 
to the campaign in Flanders : nothing had occurred 
elsewhere to counterbalance its advantages.^ 

The war in Spain, at the outset, promised more im- 
portant operations, but they had not terminated in any 
considerable results. The effects of the disaster of Almanza 
were still deeply felt. The same jealousies between 
Lord Galway and the Spanish generals and Govern- 
ment, prevented any considerable operation either from 
being undertaken or being brought to a successful issue. 
Although the cabinet of Vienna, at the urgent entreaty 
of Marlborough, at length sent 7300 men to reinforce 
the army in Catalonia ; yet, even with the aid of this 
considerable reinforcement, it was weak aud disjointed, 
without either money, magazines, or clothing— alike 
incompetent to commence offensive operations, or to 
defend its own frontier from the invasion of the enemy. 
The jealousy shown of the Portuguese troops, who had 
been despatched to succour Catalonia, after the disaster 
of Almanza exposed it to the danger of immediate con- 
quest, was such that a British squadron was despatched 
to bring them round to their own country. Even after 
this source of irritation was removed, the jealousy of 
foreigners, which seems so inherent in the Spaniards 
that not even the greatest disasters can eradicate it, 
produced such continued disputes, that so far from 
gaining the Allies lost ground in every part of the 
Peninsula. Lord Galway, who had been removed to 
Portugal after his ill success at Almanza, was deprived 
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of his military command, and retained only at Lisbon chap. 
in his character of ambassador at that Court. Dos 
Minas was discarded as a general of too enterprising a 'J'®- 

character, and the direction of the army conferred on 
the Marquis of Fronteira, who was regarded as more Hist, de 

^ T , , . T Marlb. ui. 

likely to prove subservient to the nai’row views and 1 , 2 . 
petty jealousies of his Coiirt.^ 

At length Count Staremberg reached Barcelona ; ^ 

and the German and Dutch reinforcements having Fail of 

. n 1 V • 1 • Tortosa and 

arrived, an army of 22,000 men was lormed, which in Denia. 
the end of June ventured to take the field, and advanced 
to endeavour to relieve Tortosa, which was besieged by 
the Bourbon forces. Although this fortress had always 
been regarded as the key of Catalonia, on the side of 
Valencia, yet its fortifications had been left in so dila- 
pidated a state that it surrendered after a feeble defence 
of a month, before the Allied troops could advance to its 
relief ; and althougli the garrison were to be conducted 
to the Allied headquarters in the camp at Constantine, 
yet great part of them deserted to the enemy before they 
reached that destination. After this Staremberg took 
post at Cervera — a position so well chosen that it pre- 
vented a design which the French commanders had 
formed of uniting their forces in Roussillon and Aragon, 
and shutting up the Allies within the walls of Barcelona. 

But this was only effected by such a concentration of 
forces as compelled him to abandon Denia to its fate, 
which was reduced by the Chevalier D’Asfeld in No- 
vember, and to witness with impotent grief the investment HiAMii. 
of Alicante, the last remnant of the Austrian conquests 549 / 
in Valencia.^ « 

In Italy the divisions of the Allies appeared with 
equally unfavourable effects on the military operations. 
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The conTention concluded for the neutrality of Italy did 
not extend to the south of France ; but the quarrels of 
Victor Amadeus and the Austrians ^rere such that they 
rendered any joint operations hopeless. In the spring 
of 1 708, the former positively refused to allou" his troops 
to march, unless the Emperor "would confer on him the 
investiture of part of the Montferrat, which had been 
promised him by the treaty of 1703 ; and when, by the 
earnest entreaties of Marlborough, this point was con- 
ceded, he availed himself of the usual delays of the 
German princes in furnishing their contingents to post- 
pone sending his troops into the field till the middle 
of July. The contingents, however, having at length 
arrived. General Daun, who commanded the combined 
forces, crossed the Little St Bernard and Mont Cenis ; 
and having by a skilful feint drawn the attention of his 
opponent, Marshal Villars, to the side of Fort Barreaux, 
he suddenly invested the forts of Exilles and Perugia, 
which only held out a few days. Following up this 
advantage, he besieged the important fortress of Fenes- 
trelles, commanding the great pass of Mont Cenis, 
which, after an obstinate defence, was reduced in the 
end of August. The fall of snow in the higher Alps, 
after this, caused both parties to return to their canton- 
ments on either side of the Alps ; and this terminated 
the campaign in Savoy, with no advantage to the Allies, 
f- except that — which, however, was by no means inconsi- 
derable — of having gained tlie command of the passes 
leading from Piedmont into Dauphiny.^ 

Although the success of this invasion was by no means 
considerable, and certainly nothing to what might have 
been expected from the magnitude of the forces em- 
ployed, yet it led the Duke of Savoy to form the most 
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extravagant hopes from the project of an invasion of chap. 
France on the side both of Lyons and Franche-Gomte ; 
and for this purpose he demanded a large subsidy in 
money, and the aid of fifty thousand men under Prince projects of 
Eugene, to operate on the Upper Rhine. Marlborough ofTmin** 
was well aware, from past experience, of the little re- foi^he^next 
liance to be placed on any military operations in which 
the Emperor and the Italian powers were to be placed 
in co-operation. He was therefore far from sanguine of 
the success of their design ; but as it was material to 
keep the court of Turin in good-humour, he gave the 
pi'oposal the most respectful attention, and sent General 
Palmer on a special mission to the Duke of Savoy, to 
arrange the plan of the proposed iiTuption into the 
Lyonnois. With the cabinet of Berlin the case was 
just the reverse. The difficulties there were greater 
than ever, and, in fact, had become so urgent that 
nothing but the presence of the English general, or an 
immediate agent from him, could prevent Prussia from 
seceding altogether from the Alliance. General Grumb- 
kow was sent there accordingly in March, and found the 
king in such ill-humour at the repeated disappointments ^ 
he had experienced fi’om the Emperor and the Dutch, Prussia to 

Marlbo- 

that he declared he could only spare iAree battalions for rough, 

* March 9 

the approaching campaign.’^*' By great exertions, how- 1709. 
ever, and the aid of Marlborough’s letters and influence, sie?’ 
the King was at length prevailed on to continue his 

* Can I do more tliauldo now?’ said treking. make treaties, 
blit the Emperor breaks his word with me, as well as Holland, every moment. 

Besides, it is impossible, without great inconvemence, to give more than three 
hattalions ; and he is a wretch who would advise me otherwise.’ I said he 
was a wi*etch who should advise him not to do it. He replied, * You speak 
very boldly, and may perhaps repent it, if your arguments are not conclu- 
sive.’” — General GrumbJme to Marlhoroiighj March 9, 1709 : Coke, iv. 341. 


CHAP, present troops in the Low Countries, and to increase 
them by fourteen squadi’ons of horse. 

1709. But it was not on the Continent only that open ene- 
Hisfoid miss or lukewarm and treacherous friends were striving 
from the to arrest the course of Marlborough’s victories. His 
difficulties at home, both with his own party and his 
and mission opponents, ¥610 hourfy increasing ; and it was already 
Hague. foreseen that they had become so formidable, that, at no 
very remote period, they would cause his fall. Though 
he was publicly thanked, as well he might, by both 
Houses of Parliament, when he came to London on 1st 
March 1709, loaded with the honours of Oudenarde and 
Lille, yet he received no mark of favour from the Queen, 
and was treated with studied coldness at Court. Envy, 
the inseparable attendant on exalted merit— ingratitude, 
the usual result of irrequitable services, had completely 
altered the Queen’s sentiments in regard to him. Mrs 
Masham omitted nothing which could alienate her royal 
mistress from so formidable a rival ; and it was hard to 
say whether she was most cordially aided in her efforts 
by the open Opposition, or the half Tory-Whigs who 
formed the administration. Both Godolphin and the 
icoxe iv speedily found that they were merely tolerated in 

S’®!?’ , office ; while, in order to weaken their influence with 
thenldi^ the people, every effort was made to depreciate even the 
glorious victories which had shed such imperishahlc 
iv.36i. ’ lustre over the British arms.^ Deeply mortified by this 

ingratitude, Marlborough gladly embraced an offer w’hich 

* In communicating the thanks of the House of Lords, the Chanceilor 
said, I shall not be thought to exceed my present commission if, being 
thus led to contemplate the mighty things which your Grace has done for 
us, I cannot but conclude with acknowledging, with ail gratitude, the pro- 
vidence of God in raising you up to be an instrument of so much good, in so 
critical a juncture, when it was so much wanted.” — Coxe, iv. 375. 
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was made to him by the Gorernment, in order to remove 
him from Court, to conduct the negotiation now pending 
at the Hague with Louis XIV., for the conclusion of a 
general peace. 

So painful had the situation of Godolphin become 
that he himself said, the life of a slave in the galleys was 
a paradise compared to his. All his measures were 
thwarted by the secret influence at Court, which rendered 
almost nugatory the command he had of the cabinet ; 
while, at the same time, the altered state of the public 
opinion in regard to the Whig cabinet, and the policy 
of continuing the war, rendered it impossible to think of 
a dissolution. Maiiborough had his full share of these 
vexations ; for, in addition to aU the crosses and disap- 
pointments which weighed so heavily on his friend at 
home, he was oppressed by the cares and anxieties of 
the war, and the extreme difficulty of keeping together 
the heterogeneous materials, and stilling the ceaseless 
jealousies of the coalition, f Nor were affairs at home 
in a more propitious state. Even among the leaders of 
his own party, Halifax, who had never forgiven the 
slight, as he deemed it, cast upon him by the refusal 
of the situation of Plenipotentiary at the Hague, had 

* I don’t use to trouble you with complaints of my own circumstances ; 
but so much advantage is taken of your absence, and I suffer so much, that 
I must give myself the vent of saying, the life of a slave in the galleys is 
paradise in comx^aiison of mine : but at first, the length of the campaign 
would not let you come, afterwards the States would not let you come, and 
now God Almighty won’t let you. So I must yield to fate .” — Oodolpkin to 
Jlarlborough, January 10, 1709 ; CoxK, iv. 356. 

t If Lord Sunderland’s news letter be true, I should hope the King of 
France were in earnest; and then there would be a peace, which, upon all 
accounts, I long for, being extremely weaiy of the life I am obliged to live ; 
for my spirit is so broke that I am fit for nothing but a lazy quiet life, which 
I prefer before all the pleasures of this li£e” ^Marlborough to GodolpMn, 
Feb. 21, 1709 ; Gose, iv. 357; 
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become not only hostile in his conduct, but contemptuous 
in his language : and such was the irritation of the Whig 
chiefs at both Marlborough and Godolphin that they 
almost completely alienated the Duchess herself. In her 
letters to her husband, she now depicted these leaders 
in as sombre colours as she had formerly done the Tory. 
She described Somers as repulsive and disrespectful ; 
Halifax as vain, ambitious, and petulant ; and Sunder- 
land as ambitious, proud, and ungrateful. She clid not 
conceal her suspicions that they were in secret, with 
Harley and Mrs Masham, conspiring to overturn him and 
Godolphin, and erect their own power on the ruins of 
the former leaders of the state. 

The violence of the feuds which distracted the cabinet 
and the Court was much increased by the zeal with 
which the Prince of Denmark and his great adviser, 
Admiral Churchill, expressed their antipathy to the 
Whigs in general, and to Somers in particular. The 
conduct of the Admiral was indiscreet in the highest 
degree, for, finding himself supported by the Queen and 
Prince, he exerted all his influence, in spite of his 
brother’s earnest remonstrances, to thwart and counter- 
act the Whigs. As a natural consequence of this, it was 
determined in the cabinet to remove him from office, as 

* What you say of Lord Halifax I have believed for a long time. If he 
had no other fault but his unreasonable vanity, that alone would be capable 
of making him guilty of any fault. For God^s sake do not endeavour to 
hinder anybody making their interest with Mrs Masham, but agree mth me 
in contemning anything that others may think vexes me ; for I swear to you 
solemnly that your love and quiet I prefer to all the greatness of this world, 
and had rather live a private life than be the greatest man England ever had. 
I do not wonder, nor shall be much troubled by anything Mr Hailey may say 
of me, for I shall desire nobody’s friendship but that my actions shall speak 
for me, which shall he governed by the understanding which God has given me 
as to what is best for the interest of England. I think the principles of the 
Whigs arc for the good of England, and that, if the Tories had the power, 
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a preparatory step to a direct attack on the Prince him- 
self. In this painful intrigue the Duchess, as usual, 
took a prominent part, not only importuning her hus- 
band with incessant complaints, but addressing a letter 
to the Queen full of bitter invectives, and complaining 
that all the brilliant services of her husband could not 
shield his brother from injury and insult at the hands 
of the Government. So pressing, however, were the 
demands of the Whigs, that Godolphin saw no alterna- 
tive but to acquiesce in them, and consent to the Ad- 
miral’s removal, which it was hoped might obviate the 
irritation which had taken place. But his removal was 
far from appeasing either the violence of the one party 
or the intrigues of the other 

A melancholy event which took place at this period 
suspended for a moment, and but for a moment, the mu- 
tual estrangement of the Queen and .the Duchess. This 
was the death of the Prince of Denmark, which took 
place on the 28 th October. He had long been in a 
dechning state of health, and the grief of the Queen 
brought the Duchess at length to her door, notwithstand- 
ing the irritation which had grown up between them.* 
She waited upon the Queen by her own desire ; but her 
Majesty received her, to use her own expression, “ very 

they would not only destroy England, but also the liberties of Europe. The 
behaviour of Lord Sunderland looks like madness, for it is impossible for 
him to have a thought of being tolerably well wdth Mrs Masham. I agree 
with you that Lord Halifax has no other principle but his ambition.” — 
Mm%oro%ig'h to the Duchess, Fov. 28, 1708, and Feb. 7, 1700 j CosE,iv. 
363-364. 

. Though the last time I had the honour to wait upon your Majesty your 
usages of me were such as was scarce possible for me to imagine, or for anybody 
to believe, yet I cannot hear of so great a misfortune and affliction to you as 
the condition the Prince is in, without coming to pay my duty in inquiring 
after your health.”— Dw/iess of MarlborougJt, to Qmen Anm, Oct. 26, 1708 ; 
CoxE.iv. 321, 322.', ■ ' ■ 
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CHAP, coolly, and like a stranger.” She again waited on the 
Queen the following morning, and was present when the 
1709. Prince expired. With affectionate zeal she remored her 
royal mistress from this sad spectacle to her closet, and, 
desiring the other attendants to withdraw, she knelt 
down, and endeavoured to soothe the agonies of her 
grief, continuing in that posture till the first emotion 
had subsided. The Queen delivered her watch to the 
Duchess, desiring her to retire till the hand had reached 
a particular point, and ordered her then to send Mrs 
Masham. The Duchess withdrew, deeply hurt at this 

^ Coxe, iv. I J 

321-324. mark of preference, but did not deliver the message to 
Mrs. Masham.^ 

While these untoward events were undermining the 

Deplorable last foundation of Marlborough’s power at home, the 

situation . , -rr* n ^ ^ *11 -1- 

the French ditfaculties ot the King of France were still greater. In 
truth, the condition of France was such that it might 
well be termed desperate ; and all the firmness wuth 
which its ruler was gifted seemed inadequate to stem- 
ming the torrent of disaster wdth which the monarchy 
w'as overwhelmed, A contemporary annalist has left 
the following picture of the state of the country at 
this disastrous epoch : — “ France without credit saw its 
resources exhausted ; the dreadful winter of 1708-9 had 
brought its sufferings to a climax ; without hope of a 
harvest, and almost without magazines, it could not 
import but at a ruinous cost, from Africa and the Levant, 
the necessary means of subsistence ; and even when pur- 
chased, they ran the risk of being intercepted by the 
numerous fleets of the enemy. But for the infamous 
cupidity of the forestallers, it would have found sufficient 
resources in the riches of the preceding harvests ; but in 
all ages the cupidity of selfish men has made gain of the 
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lives of men. The Dutch had provisions sufficient for chap. 
the flourishing armies of their allies, while the French 
troops were dying of famine. It was not in the power uoa. 
of Desmarets, the finance minister, to re-establish the 
finances, nor in that of M. Voisin to lay out plans of 
the campaign more fortunate than those of M. Cbamil- 
lard, whom he had succeeded. Such were the ravages 
which famine exercised in France, that for several months 
in winter they ate nothing but black bread. At Ver- 
sailles many families, after the example of Madame de 
Maintenon, lived on oat-cakes. In these desperate cir- 
cumstances, the monarch humbled himself in his turn by 
demanding peace of the haughty republicans whom he i Hist, de 
had humiliated, and almost crushed under the weight of ufm.' 
his power, in the days of his glory.”! 

The pride of the French monarch was now so much 
reduced that he sent the President Rouille to Holland, Great coa- 
with public instructions to offer terms to the Allies, and by 
private directions to do everything possible to sow dis- 
sension among them, and, if possible, to detach Holland 
from the Alliance. His proposals were to give up Spain, 
the Indies, and the Milanese to King Charles ; and to 
cede the Italian islands, reserving Naples and Sicily for March 5. 
his grandson. In the Netherlands and Germany, he 
offered to restore matters to the state in which they were 
at the peace of Ryswick; and though he was very reluc- 
tant to give up Lille, he offered to cede Menin in its 
place. These terms, in themselves so advantageous, were 
enforced by Rouilld with all that eloquence of which he 
was so entire a master, and all the finesse and dipio- a Hist.de 
matic skill which enabled him to penetrate into the^1a“' 
inmost recesses of the human heart.^ But of what avail 
is finesse with those who speak the language of con- 
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querors, and in tlie pride of tlieir hearts cast away the 
very mask of dissimulation t 

These terms being communicated to the Court of 
London, they returned an answer insisting on the 
restoration of the whole Spanish monarchy to the house 
of Austria ; the acknowledgment of the title of Queen 
Anne to the Crown of England, and the Protestant 
succession ; the removal of the Pretender, the destruction 
of the harbour of Dunkirk, and that an adequate barrier 
should be secured to the Dutch. In their ideas upon 
this barrier, however, they went much beyond what 
Marlborough was disposed to sanction, and he therefore 
maintained a prudent reserve on the subject. As the 
French plenipotentiary could not agree to these terms, 
Marlborough returned to England, and Lord Townsend 
was associated with him as plenipotentiary. They were 
instructed to insist that Fumes, Ypres, Menin, Lille, 
Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, and Maubeuge, should 
be given up to form a barrier, and that Newfoundland 
and Hudson’s Bay should be restored. When these 
terms were read in the cabinet of Versailles, the scene, 
says M. de Torcy, “ was so melancholy that no words 
can describe it, even if it were permitted to reveal state 
secrets.” Tears were shed on all sides by all present, 
from the princes of the blood downwards ; for so dis- 
astrous was the picture which the ministers both of war 
and of the finances drew of the state of the countiy, 
that there did not appear a chance of escaping the dis- 
grace with which France was threatened.^ 

Alarmed at the exaction of such rigorous terms, Louis 
f sent M. de Torcy, who made large concessions ; and 
Marlborough, who was seriously desirous of bring- 
ing the war to a conclusion, exerted all his influence 
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witli the States to induce them to accept the harrier chap. 
offered. He exerted himself to the utmost to get them 
to recede from the rigorous demands in regard to the 
fortified towns. He so far succeeded that, on the very 
day after his return to the Hague, he wrote both to 
Lord Godolphin and the Duchess of Marlborough, that 
he had prevailed on the Dutch commissioners to accede 
to the principal articles, and that he had no doubt the 
negotiation would terminate in an honourable peace.* 

These flattering prospects, however, were soon overcast. 

The Dutch renewed their demand of having their barrier 
strengthened at the expense of Austria, and insisted 
that the Flemish fortresses of Dendermonde and Ghent, 
forming part of the Impe7'ial dominions, should be 
included in it. To this both Eugene and Marlborough 
objected, and the Dutch, in spite, refused to stipulate for 1 Mem. do 
the demolition of Dunkirk. So violent an altercation 
took place on the subject, between the Pensionary Hein- _ 
sius and Marlborough, that it had wellnigh produced a 
schism in the Grand Alliance.^ 

M. de Torcy at first endeavoured to mitigate the 
demands of the Dutch government; but finding themM.de' 
altogether immovable, he addressed himself privately Tretiy of-’ 
to Marlborough, offering him enormous bribes if he 
could procure more favourable terms for France. The whicli are 
offers were 25 OOO 5 OOO livres (£80,000) if he could ' 

M. de Torcy lias offered so nmeli, that I have bo doubt it will end in 
a good i^eace.” — Marlhorough to Qodolphm, 19th May^ 1707. 

“ Everything goes on so 'well here that there is no doubt of its ending in 
a good peace. Government have in readiness the sideboard of plate, and the 
chairs of state and canopy j and I beg it may be made so as to form part of 
a bed -when I am done with it here, which I hope map he by the end of thh 
summer, so that I may enjoy your dear society in quiet, which is the greatest 
satisfaction I am capable of f--Marlbm^ough to the Duchess, 19th May, 
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secure Naples and Sicily, or eren Naples alone, for the 
grandson of the King of France ; and 4,000..000 lirres 
(£160,000) if, in addition to this, he could save Stras- 

bur", Dunkirk, and Landau, for France. Marlborough 
turned away from the disgraceful proposal with coldness 
and contempt ; but enforced in the most earnest 
manner, on the French king, the prudence, and even 
necessity, of yielding to the proffered terms, if he would 
the Allies, save his country from dismemberment and himself from 

min. His efforts, however, to bring matters to an ac- 
commodation with France proved ineffectual ; and after 
some weeks spent in proposals and counter proposals, 
the ultimatum of the Allies was finally delivered to the 
French plenipotentiary by the Pensionary of HoUand.i 
M. de Torcy, the able negotiator of Louis XIV. at 
EomJkabiethe Hague, has left a very interesting account of his 
private conference with Marlborough, in a letter to the 
l-nig on this important occasion. “ After the Duke,” says 
he,*' had made me many compliments and apologies for 
the liberty he had taken in fixing an hour, and not 
anticipating my visit, I went to him after dinner. If I 
should recount to your Majesty all the protestations 
which he made of his profound respect and attachment, 
and of his desire one day to merit your protection, I 
should fill this letter with things less essential than I 
actually have to recount. His conversation was ani- 
mated in the extreme. He spoke of the restoration of 
Newfoundland, and evinced an earnest desire to be able 
to serve the Prince of Wales, as the son of a prince for 
whom he would so willingly sacrifice his blood and his 
life. He said he would have remained in Holland, 
instead of returning to England, if he had been aware 
that a minister of vour Majesty was coming. He 
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expressed great regret at not haring been prerionslj 
informed that such was to be the case, as he might 
easily have been, if the Duke of Berwick had been 
instructed to communicate to him on the subject. In 
addition to the affectation on his part in naming the 
Duke of Berwick, he evinced great tenderness for a 
nephew worthy of the esteem and friendship of all who 
knew him. 

“Politeness characterised everything which he said. 
He omitted no opportunity of speaking of his respect, 
I may even say attachment, to your Majesty’s person. 
It was in France, and under Turenne, he said, that he 
had learned the art of war ; he would never forget it. 
His expressions were accompanied by protestations of 
sincerity to which deeds have not corresponded, of oaths 
on his honour and his conscience, frequently mentioning 
the name of God, to whom he appealed as a witness of 
the uprightness of his intentions. He spoke of the 
marvels of Providence, to which he ascribed the whole 
events of the war, in order to convince me that France 
had not a moment to lose in concluding a peace ; that 
its salvation depended on the immediate termination of 
the war, at any price, and on any condition. He fre- 
quently said that it was to the hand of the Almighty 
that was to be ascribed the concord of the eight nations 
which composed the Alliance, all of which thought and 
acted as one man ; and that is, it must be admitted, a 
prodigy without example in the history of leagues. He 
spoke very contemptuously of Lord Townsend, saying 
he was merely the shadow of a plenipotentiary ; and 
descanted largely on the extravagant ideas of his 
countrymen, saying that there was no limit to their 
expectations ; that they thought it was for their interest, 
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CHAP, as ^ell as in tlieir po-wer, to ruin France, altliough the 
VII. people wlio haYO BOt tlie power are persuaded, 

Im like himself, that the time had now arrived whm it was 
proper to conclude an advantageous peace. Marl- 
Lwh, continued De Torcy, “ falsely protested that 
he wished for peace, and would do all m his power to 
brine it about. He constantly alleged that France was 
in the wrong, in not agreeing to it ; that its interest 
required that it should be concluded, and that they 
should accede without delay to the conditions proposed. 
Pettekurn answered on our side, that the king 
would probably break off the negotiation, rather ^than 
Mim 18?- admit them. ‘So much the worse for France,’ an- 
aikaf' swered Marlborough ; ‘ for if once the campaign is 
“7^28. commenced, matters will go farther than the king 
imagines.’”^ 

By the ultimatum of the Allies, Charles was to be 
uiJIU acknowledged King of Spain and the Indies, and the 
I'et^wdi whole Spanish monarchy was to be ceded by France. 

bytect All the conquests of Louis in the Low Countries were 
to be giren up ; the Duke of Anjou was to surrender 
Spain and Sicily in two months, and if these kingdoms 
T^ere not then delteered, Louis was^ to concur icith the 
Allies for his expulsion. The barrier towns, so eageily 
coveted by the Dutch, were to be giyen up to them. 

Hamur, Menin, Charleroi, Luxembourg, Conde, Tournay, 

Maubeiige, Nieuport, Fismes, and Ypres, were to be put 
into the possession of the Allies. De Torcy objected 
to the articles regarding the cession of the whole Spanish 
monarchy in two months though he declared his u ill- 
ingness to go to Paris in order to persuade the French 
monarch to comply with them, and actually set off foi 
that purpose. On the way to the French capital, he 
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traversed cro-wds wlio, almost menacing snpplica- chap. 
tions, entreated him to conclude peace. When he 
arrived at Versailles, however, a cabinet council was 
summoned, at which the Dauphin assisted, and by it the 
proposals were unanimously refused. “ If I must con- 
tinue the war,” said Louis, with a spirit worthy of his 
race, “it is better to contend with my enemies than my 
own family.” So firmly had it been believed, both at 
the Hague and in London, that peace was not only 
probable, but actually concluded, that letters of con- 
gratulation poured in on the Duke from all quarters, 
celebrating his dexterity and addi’ess in negotiation not 
less than his prowess in arms. So confident, indeed, 
was Marlborough that peace would be concluded, that 
he was grievously disappointed by the rupture of the i^oo|e,^iT. 
negotiations; and he never ceased to strive, during the 
whole summer, to smooth away diflGiculties, and bring the so-ss.' 
Allies to such terms as the French king would accept.^ 

The messenger bringing the ultimatum of the French 
king, declining the proposals of the Allies, arrived at the 
Hague on the .5th June, and conveyed to Rouille an labfurs to 
order to notify the decision in form to the Duke ofcificattor 
Marlborough, as well as the other plenipotentiaries. 
Notwithstanding the great disappointment which he felt 
at this breaking off of the negotiations, the English 
general continued to entertain the hopes of peace, and 
never ceased to regret the rupture. He stiff clung 
to the belief that an accommodation would be arrived 
at, and in his confidential letters expressed not only 
sanguine hope, but a confident belief, that the pre- rough to 

^ ^ 1 •n T Q TT c* Grodolplim, 

liminaries woiild yet be ratinedv^ H so conn- June 4, 

, , , , , * , 1709. Ooxe, 

dent in this expectation that he even commenced iv.4oo,4oi. 
arrangements with the Lord-Treasurer for the return of 
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the army to England, and the payment of the arrears 
due to all the foreign troops; so that, to use his om 
words, “ they might hare no pretext to refuse marchino- 
when ordered home agreeably to the treaties.” 

Although Marlborough had thus exerted himself to 
t ie utmost to bring about a general peace, and laboured 
alike to moderate the pretensions of the English ministry 
having pre- ^ouquer the repugnance of the French king, yet so 

of truth m the charges which it adyances, that no accusa- 
lon has been so perseyeringly fastened on Marlborough 
01 so generally behered, as that of haying exerted him- 
self to break the negotiations which he was labouring 
assiduously to bring to a successful issue. He was oyer- 

e Klebiatcd barrier treaty iritli the Dnteh, irUcI, 
W a‘° ™ »<=«ordingly 

hi? trill r ‘’'<= P-Wi't'tio" of 

his piiTate correspondence with Lord (Jodolphiii that 

he disapproved of the severe articles insisted npl by the 

brought to t' fayirabriu^ 

wonid i r - 

mg a stain on its annals,- • ' ®’™- 

^ When the refusal of the French ting to accept the nlti- 

the towns promised by the plenipotentiarf rf^'ranoe bad delivered 

the other towns mentioned, they must hnv <iemoHsbed Dunhiii and 

they had played tricks, si mSh the tZ /ZZ 
to Lord Godolphin, June 10, ^9 ctir/oi. 
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matum of the Allies was received at the Hague, the States- chap. 
General assembled, and passed a resolution in the following 
terms, which embodied the unanimous opinions of the 
Allied cabinets on the occasion : — “ As the refusal on the Resofution 
part of France to accept the preliminaries had been fore- Srf on 
seen, the ministers of the Emperor and of Her Britannic of the ne- 
Majesty have determined that they could not admit 
any alteration, especially on the essential and most 
contested articles, which concern the security of the 

Grand Alliance in general, and that of each of the states 

of which it is composed in particular. The deputies 
have maturely considered the matter, and are of opinion 
that they cannot recede from the demand of a barrier 
for the Duke of Savoy ; that the pretensions regarding 
the two dispossessed Electors could lead to no other 
result but that of sowing dissension among the Allies ; 
that the refusal on the part of the French king of the 
thirty-sixth article, which obliges him, within the space 
of two months, to execute what he undertakes, would 
annul all the rest, which would become useless without 
that; that if France engaged merely not to send any 
succours to the Duke of Anjou, the Allies would be 
under the necessity of continuing the war in Spain, and 
the other countries which acknowledged the authority 
of that Prince, while they would be bound to remain in 
inactivity in the Low Countries, the theatre of their 
great success; that the war for the reduction of Spain 
might be subject to various changes, during which ^ 

France alone woiild be at peace, which would directly tionTes"' 
traverse the end proposed in listening to the overtures raux^ June 
of its sovereign.! From all these considerations thetiist.de 
deputies have unanimously arrived at the conclusion ditVi.'"' 
that the changes proposed by the French king cannot 
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be admitted ; and that, as tlie enemy has receded so 
far, after having made such advances towards a general 
peace, it has become indispensable to combat them with 
vigour and firmness, in order to constrain them to close 
with the proposals which have been made to them by 
the Allied powers.” 

On considering the respective merits of the great 
debate, and the rupture of a negotiation fraught with 
such incalculable consequences on the future fate of 
Europe, it must be evident to every impartial observer 
that it broke off not on any minor or inconsiderable 
point, but on the grand question involved in the whole 
quarrel, and for the solution of which the war had been 
undertaken. It was the interest of the Spanish suc- 
cession which broke off the negotiation. The proposal 
of Louis that there should be a suspension of hostilities 
elsewhere, but the Allies should be left to carry on the 
war in Spain, in order to dispossess the Duke of Anjou, 
was directly calculated to stop hostilities in the quarter 
where France was endangered, and let them continue 
their com’se in that where she had the advantage, A 
single defeat, the reduction of two or three strong places, 
might bring the Allies to Paris, and enable them to 
dictate a humiliating peace in the halls of Vei'sailles : 
years of doubtful, costly, and harassing warfare would 
hardly put them in possession of the thione of Madrid. 
The counter propositions of Louis, therefore, went to 
relieve him of the danger which threatened him, and at the 
same time secure the advantages which he had won during 
the war ; and Marlborough and the other plenipoten- 
tiaries would have deserted their duty if they had coun- 
selled the adoption of terms which defeated the whole 
objects of the war. 
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The rigorous terms demauded, hoveyer, by the chap. 
Allied cabinets, and the resolute conduct of the king of 
France in rejecting them, had an important effect upon 
the war, and called for more vigorous efforts on the NoUe k- 
part of the confederates than they had yet put forth, L^i/t o 
or were even now disposed to make. Louis made ^ 
touching appeal to the patriotic spirit of his people, in 
an eloquent circular which he addressed to the prelates 
and nobles of his realm. He there set forth the great 
sacrifices which he had offered to make to secure a 
general peace ; showed how willing he had been to divest 
himself of all his conquests, and abandon all his dreams 
of ambition ; and concluded by observing, that he was 
now compelled to continue the contest, because the 
Allies insisted upon his descending to the humiliation of 
joining his armies to theirs, for the pm-pose of dispossess- 
ing his own grandson.* The appeal was not made in 
vain to the spirit of a gallant nobility, and the patriot- 
ism of a brave people. It kindled a flame of general 
enthusiasm and loyalty. All ranks and parties vied 
with each other in contributing their property and per- 
sonal service for the maintenance of the war; and the 

* '' Tlie liope of an approaching peace was so generally diffused through 
my kingdom, that I feel I owe it to the fidelity which my people have shown 
me during my whole reign, to put them in possession of the circumstances 
which have prevented them from now enjoying a blessing which I had endea- 
voured to procure for them. I would have accepted, to attain such an object, 
conditions inconsistent with the security of my frontier pi’ovinces y but the 
more I showed myself disposed to dissipate the jealousy which my enemies 
affected to feel of my power and my designs, the more did they rise in their 
demands, in so far that, multiplying one requisition upon another, and making 
use of the name at one time of the Duke of Savoy, at another of the pretended 
interest of the princes of the Empire, they have made manifest their determi- 
nation not merely to increase, at the expense of my crown, the states imme- 
diately adjoining France, but to open to themselves avenues by which they 
might penetrate into the interior of my kingdom whenever they deemed it for 
their interest to renew the war. Even that in which I am now engugod. 
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campaign wMcli opened under such disastrous auspices 
was commenced with a degree of energy and unanimity, 
on the part of the French people, which had never 
hitherto been evinced in the course of the contest. As 
afterwards, in the wars of the Revolution, too, the 
misfortunes of the state tended to the increase of its 
military forces. The stoppage of commerce, and shock 
to credit, threw numbers out of employment ; and 
starving multitudes ci’owded to the frontier, to find that 
subsistence amidst the dangers of war which they could 
no longer find in the occxipations of peace.^ 

M. Dumont, one of the ablest historians of the Grand 
Alliance, has borne the following honourable testimony 
to the conduct of the French king and people on this 
occasion : “ With truth it may be said, that never had 

the material resources of France been so manifested as 
they were on this occasion. After the battles of Hoch- 
stedt, of Ramilies, of Turin, and of Oudenarde, the 
entire destruction of its maritime resources, the disas- 
trous issue of the sieges of Turin and Barcelona, it 
appeared impossible it could be raised from its pro- 

and whicli I was so desirous to terminate, would not have ceased if I had 
consented to all the conditions which they sought to impose upon me ; for 
they fixed at two months the time during which I was to be obliged on my part 
to execute the conditions of the treaty, and during that period they insisted 
upon laying me under an obligation to deliver to them the fortresses which they 
demanded in the Low Countries and in Alsace, and to raze those of which they 
demanded the demolition. They refused, on their part, to come under any 
other engagement but that of suspending all acts of hostility till the 1st 
August, reserving to themselves the right of then resuming their arms in the 
event of my grandson, the Eang of Spain, persisting in his resolution of 
defending the crown which God had given him, and to perish rather than 
abandon the faithful people who, during nine years, have recognised him as 
their lawful sovereign. Such a suspension, more dangerous than war itself, 
destroyed all hopes of peace more than it advanced them; for it rendered it 
necessary, not only to continue the same expenses for the support of the 
armies, but, on the termination of the suspension of hostilities, my enemies 
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strate condition. A crisis without example had taken chap. 
place in its finances, and in its whole affairs. Ci'edit 
was gone, specie had disappeared, commerce was at a 
stand, bankruptcy was universal, misery and insol- 
vency were universal. To crown the whole, famine 
was making unheard-of ravages in the land. What 
an incredible and admirable change took place in 
the midst of the general ruin ! They found the means 
of putting on foot in Flanders a numerous army, of 
finding subsistence in abundance, and providing funds 
to pay the troops, and retain them in the bonds of 
discipline. They I'egularly paid the soldier his dues 
— the officer alone was kejpt in arrear. It was pre- 
sumed he would act from a spirit of patriotism and 
honour, and the expectation was not disappointed.” * Dumont’s 
There is no impartial mind which must not acquiesce in v.172. 
the justice of this generous eulogium.^ 

Skilfully availing themselves of this burst of patriotic 
fervour, the ministers of Louis were enabled to open Forces m 
the campaign with greater forces than they had ever attheo|?a- 
coUected since the beginning of the war. The principal campaign. 

would have assailed us with new advantages drawn from the places into which 
I myself had introduced them, while at the same time I had demolished those 
which served as the rampart of my frontier provinces. As I put my protec- 
tion into the hands of Almighty God, and as I hope that the purity of my 
intentions will induce the Divine blessing on my armies, I have written to the 
archbishops and bishops of my kingdom, to awaken the fervour of the prayers 
of the faithful in their dioceses ; and I wish, at the same time, that my people 
throughout the whole extent of your government should know that they 
would now have been in the enjoyment of peace, if it had depended solely on 
my will to procure what they with reason desire, but which must be acquired 
by new efforts, since the immense sacrifices which I was prepared to have 
made have been vain to re-establish the public tranquillity. I leave it, there- 
fore, to your prudence to make my intentions known in the manner which 
you deem most expedient to the people of your province. 

Louis. 

** VisRSAiLiiKS, 12Ui^ June 1709." 
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CHAP, effort vas made in Flanders, where the chief danger 
'was to be apprehended, and the enemy’s most powerful 
1709. army and gi’eatest general were to be faced. Fifty-one 
battalions and forty-nine squadi-ons were drawn from the 
Rhine to Flanders; and this large reinforcement, joined 
to the crowds of recruits which the public distress im- 
pelled to his standards, enabled the renowned Marshal 
Villars, who had received the command of the French, 
to take the field at the head of 112,000 men. With 
this imposing force he took a position, strong both by 
nature and art, extending from Douai to the Lys ; the 
right resting on the canal of Douay, the centre covered 
by the village of La Bassee, the left supported by 
Bethune and its circumjacent marshes. The whole line 
was strengthened by redoubts and partial inundations, 
and traversed in ftont by a ditch fifteen feet wide, 
covered by exterior works. The banks of the canal, as 
far as Douai, were lined with troops. Never at any 
former period had France sent such an army into the 
field; never had she one animated with so enthusiastic 
and gallant a spirit. The soldiers, equally with the 
nobles, were aware that this was the last effort for the 

iHiside independence of France. All felt, in the words after- 

Marib. iii. v i i -xt 

46, 47. wards used by Napoleon at Waterloo, that the moment 

Kousset, ii, . . i . -t i ^ tw 

274. had arrived when it behoved every Frenchman to con- 
quer or die.’’^ 

^ Aware of the great augmentation of the enemy’s army 
which was in progress in Flanders, seeing clearly that it 

efforts to was there that the vital point of the contest was to be 

Obtain an i , , • i o , ’ 

uonrf foe convinced of the necessity of reinforcements 

Countrier progress of disaster in Spain, Marlborough 

made the most vigorous efforts to obtain, both from the 
British government and the Allied powers, an increase 
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of forces for carrying on tlie war. He knew well that 
the enemy was bringing forth his last reserve ; that the 
5an and arriere han of France were in the field ; that 
this was their final efibrt ; and that victory in this pro- 
tracted struggle would remain with the party in war, as 
in a battle, which could throw in a reserve to which the 
enemy had nothing at the moment to oppose. By dint 
of vigorous representations, and by still having the ma- 
jority of the cabinet and House of Commons on his side, 
though in a minority at Court, he succeeded in obtaining 
a reinforcement of 10,000 men to the English army ; 
and the supplies voted for the ensuing year reached the 
unprecedented, and, as it was then thought, enormous 
amount of £7,000,000 sterling. But the other powers 
could not be prevailed on to make any similar additions 
to their contingents : and so little was the British 
government aware of the necessity of augmenting the 
forces at the vital point, that, instead of making any 
addition to their troops in the Netherlands, they pro- 
posed to withdraw seven regiments from Antwerp, and 
send them to Spain. Marlborough expressed, as well 
he might, the utmost uneasiness at this extravagant pro- 
posal- — a proposal which shows what so many other 
events in English history demonstrate, how ignorant 
its government in general is of the first principles of 
military operations.^ * 

I received last night the favour of yours of the 7th January, in which 
you continue of opinion that the seven regiments at Antwerp should he sent 
to England. I can say no more on that subject. You will see what the 
enclosed letter says as to the designs of France. As they draw their tx’oops 
from all parts to strengthen their army in this country, if we, at the same 
time, are to be obliged to leave our troops where they cannot be of much use, 
there can be no doubt but at length my Lord FavenJtmh will he gratified hj 
our being beaten^ for so greed a superiority will undo us* l am of your opinion, 
that one reason for the enemy marching their troops from all parts so early 
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But all that he could obtain from the British goTern- 
meut was a promise that the seyen battalions should be 
retained in Flanders, and should not be remoyed at the 
commencement of the campaign in the Low Countries. 
At the same time, he made such yigorous representations 
to the Dutch ministry, of the danger of taking the field 
with an inferior force, that he succeeded in obtaining a 
reinforcement of 4000 Wurtembergers, in their pay, 
who were to be drawn from the Rhine. Yet, with all 
this, he was still inferior to the enemy when the cam- 
paign commenced ; and but for the reinforcements thus 
tardily yielded to his urgent representations, he would 
haye been so much so that the campaign, so far from 
leading to a prosperous result, would in all probability 
have terminated in nothing but disaster. At length, 
however, Marlborough took the field at the head of 
110,000 men ; and although his force was composed of 
a heterogeneous mixture of the troops of different nations, 
yet, like the coUmies omnium gentium which followed 
the standards of Hannibal, it was held together by the 
firm bond of military success, and inspired with that 
unbounded confidence which is founded on experience of 
the resources and capacity of its chief. Events of the 
greatest and most interesting kind could not but be 
anticipated, from the contest of two armies of such 
magnitude, headed by such leaders, and when the 
patriotic ardour of the French nation,^ now roused to the 

into tliis country, is in hope they may incline the Dutch to hearken to peace.’' 
— Marlborough to Godolpkin, Brussels, Feh. 7, 1710 ; Coxe, iv. 372. Again, — 
" I know not what you may reason in England, but I am fully persuaded 
that it is of the last consequence to have the troops of Wiirtemberg and the 
seven regiments serve in this country in the next campaign ; for, with those, 
all the troops that we may be able to get for the sum of money voted by 
Parliament, for the troops of augmentation, will fall very much short of the 
number of men the enemy will have in this country. Is it possible that men 
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Uttermost, was matclied. against the military strength of chap. 
the confederates, matured by a series of Tictories so long 
and brilliant. 

Though relying with confidence on the skill and 
intrepidity of his troops, Marlborough, according to his ne^cn^on 
usual system, resolved if possible to circumvent the position, 
enemy by mana3uvring, so as to reserve his hard blows 
for the time when success was to be won in no other 
way. His design was to begin the campaign either 
with a general battle or by the reduction of Tournay, 
lying on the direct road from Brussels to Lille, which 
would break through, in the most important part, the 
barrier fortresses. To prepare for either event, and 
divert the enemy’s attention, strong demonstrations were 
made against Villars’ intrenched position. If it had 
been practicable, he would have been attacked ; but, 
after a close reconnoitre, both generals deemed it too 
hazardous an enterprise, and it was resolved to besiege 
the fortress. In truth, the position which Villars had 
taken up, and strengthened with all imaginable skill and 
diligence, was, literally speaking, impregnable. His left 
rested on Roubaix, to cover St Venant, and his right at 
Tinques, to protect Bethune. From thence it extended 
towards the Scarpe, his left being covered by the streams 
of the Roubaix and two heights, his centre by the Marsh 
of Cambrin, and his right by the canal between Douai 
and Lille. Along this line intrenchments were thrown 

of good sense, and that mean sincerely well to the common cause, can be in 
the least doubt that, if the enemy mahe their greatest, indeed their only 
effort in this country, we must do the same, or expect to be beaten 1 which 
I pray Almighty God to avert, for it would be a fatal blow. If any orders 
have been sent for the march of these seven regimehtsy I do most earnestly 
beg you will lay before her Majesty and the lords of the cabinet my appre- 
hensions .” — Marlboroicgh to Bru^els, Feb. ll,1710j Cose, 
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up ’wlierever they were required ; inundations were 
formed in the low plains, and hedges cut and palisades 
constructed to facilitate or protect the communication. 
Along the whole front a ditch ran fifteen feet wide and 
six deep, behind which was a rampart ; while, in aU 
exposed situations, outworks, as in a regular fortification, 
were constructed. Behind them the French army, above 
a hundred thousand strong, was stationed in three lines, 
the cavalry being in rear ; while a hundi-ed guns, arrayed 
along the front, armed the intrenchments. So confident 
was Villars in the strength of his position, and the 
magnitude of his army, that he sent a trumpeter to the 
Allies’ headquarters to announce “ that they would find 
him behind his lines ; or, if he was afraid to attack, he 
w'ould level them to give them entrance.”^ 

But Marlborough and Eugene had no intentions of 
gratifying his wishes in either particular. Seeing the 
position was too strong to be attacked, they resolved on 
another but not less important operation. On the 23d 
June, the right under Eugene crossed the Lower Dyle 
below Lille; while the left, with which were the 
whole English and Dutch contingents, crossed the 
Marque; and both columns were concentrated on the 
banks of the Upper Dyle, Marlborough fixing his head- 
quarters at the Abbey of Looz. So threatening were 
the masses which the Allies now accumulated in his 
front that Villars never doubted he was about to be 
attacked ; and in consequence he strengthened his posi- 
tion to the utmost of his power, called in all his detach- 
ments, and drew considerable reinforcements from the 
garrisons of Tournay and the other fortresses in his 
vicinity. Having thus fixed his antagonist’s attention, 
and concentrated his force in his intrenched lines between 
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Douai and Bethune, Marlborough suddenly moTed off chap. 
to the left, in the direction of Tournay. This was done, 
however, with every imaginable precaution to impose *709. 
upon the enemy. The Allied army decamped at night- 
fall on the 27th in dead silence, and advanced part of 
the night straight towards the French lines ; but at two 
in the morning, the troops were suddenly halted, wheeled 
to the left, and marched in two columns, by Pont-§,- 
Bovines and Pont-I-Tressins, towards Tournay. So 
expeditiously was the change in the line of march 
managed, and so complete the surprise, that by seven in 
the morning the troops were drawn round Tournay, and 
the investment complete ; while half of the garrison beiug 
absent in the lines of Marshal Villars, it was thereby 
rendered incapable of making any prolonged defence. 
Meanwhile that commander was so deceived that he was 
congratulating himself that the enemy had “ fixed on the ^ M 4 m. de 
siege of Tournay, which should occupy them the whole eaM^ibo- 
remainder of the campaign ; when it is evident their GSoijhio, 
design had been, after defeating me, to thunder against 1709 . coxe, 
Aire and St Venant with their heavy artillery, penetrate Hifi. de 
as far as Boulogne, and, after laying all Picardy under safsa’”' 
contribution, push on even to Paris.”* 

Tournay is an old town, the ancient walls of which 
are of wide circuit ; but it has a series of advanced Description 
works erected by Vauban, and its citadel, a regular 
pentagon, was considered by the great Cond^ as one of 
the most perfect specimens of modern fortification in 
existence. So little did the governor expect their 
approach that many of the officers were absent, and a 
detachment of the garrison, sent out to forage, were 
made prisoners by General Lumley, who commanded 
the investing corps. The fortifications, however, were 


so 
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CHAP, in tlie best state, and the magazines ’well stored 'witli 
ammunition and military stores. Its circuit is Tery 
1709. large, and the Scheldt flows through its centi-e. Vauban 
had added immensely to the strength of its works, which 
exhibited all that modern genius could dexise, or modern 
industry accumulate. It was the ancient capital of the 
Nervii, so celebrated for tlieir yalour in the wars with 
Cmsar; and an inscription on its walls testified that 
Louis XIV., after taking it in four days, in 1667, had 
assisted in the construction of additional works which 
it was supposed would render it impregnable.* The 
attempt to take such a place with a force no gi’eater 
than that which Villars had at hand to interrupt the 

iMaribo- . , , , , . ^ 7 

rough to Mr operations, would have been an enterprise of the utmost 

Secretary . , 

Boyi^e,^June temerity, and probably terminated in disaster, had it not 

DM.iv.s 2 o. been for the admirable skill with which the attention of 

Coxe,v. 7 , 8 . 11-1 /'I 1 i 

Histde the enemy had been fixed on another quarter ; and the 

64,65. siege commenced with one-half of its garrison absent, 
and the other imperfectly supplied with provisions. ^ 

The heavy artillery and siege equipage required to be 
brought up the Scheldt from Ghent, which in the outset 

* Ludovicas Decimus Quartus 
Incertum bello an pace major, 

Qnibus copiis, consiliis, animo, celeritate, 

Fortuna, 

AnnoMDCLXTII, 

Nerviorum Urbem Quatriduo ceperat, 
lisdem, capered ifr, 

Inter Cetera Munimenta; 

Hoc Quoqne 
Diebns vix octo 
Ab Area et Fimdamentis 
Ipse instans open, 
yictrieibus militum Manibixs 
Extruxit Anno Domini 
MDCLXXI. 

— Hist de Marlhorough^im ^^ 
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occasioned some delay in tlie operations. Marlborough chap. 
commanded the attacking, Eugene the covering forces. 

By the 6th July, hov^ever, the approaches were com- 
menced ; on the 10th the battering train arrived, and Siege and 
the trenches were armed ; repeated sallies of the enemy 2“?™, 
to interrupt the operations were repulsed, and several 
of the outworks were carried between that time and the 
21st, on which last occasion the besiegers succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the covered-ways. The pro- 
gress of the siege after that was impeded by the water 
in the great ditch, but at length the besiegers conti'ived 
to let it off. The breaching batteries continued to 
thunder with terrible effect upon the walls ; and on the 
27th a strong horn-work, called the Seven Fountains, 
was carried by the Duke of Argyll at the head of his 
Highland regiment, and the Allies were masters of nearly 
the whole line of the counterscarp. Meanwhile, Villars 
made no serious movement to interrupt the besiegers, 
contenting himself with making demonstrations between 
the Scarpe and the Scheldt to alarm the covering forces. 

Eugene, however, narrowly watched all his proceedings; 
and in truth the French marshal, far from really in- 

. , , . 1 Marlbo- 

tenaiiiff to disquiet the Allies m their operations, was rough to 
busied with an imuiense army of pioneers and labourers way, July 
in constructing a new set of lines from Douai along the and to the 
Scarpe to the Scheldt near Cond^ in order to arrest 2V709.’^^ 
their progress in the direction they had now taken. 5^1 lie. 
Seeing no prospect of being relieved, the governor on 8-i3.’ Hist, 
the 29th siuTendered the town, and retired with the iii. 67 - 71 .' 
remains of the garrison, still four thousand strong, into 279 , ssd. 
the citadel.^ * 

Marlborough’s private letters to the Duchess, at this period, as indeed 
throughout all his campaigns, prove how tired he was of the war, and bow 
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On tte surrender of tlie to^^n, no time was lost in 
prosecuting operations against the citadel, and the line 
of circumvallation was traced out that Teiy evening. 
Thirty battalions and ten squadrons were employed in 
the perilous enterprise — the former under the command 
of Count Lothau, the latter of Schulemberg. The bat- 
teries were opened on the night of the 31st July, and 
on the morning of the 2d August all the troops were 
in the posts assigned to them in the trenches. But the 
undertaking proTcd more difficult than had been ex- 
pected, and scTeral weeks elapsed before any material 
progress was made in the operations, dining which 
Villars made good use of his time in completing his 
new lines to coyer Valenciennes and Condd The cita- 
del itself, though not of great extent, was e.xtremely 
strong. It had fiiye large bastions, an excellent covered- 
way, and all the usual ravelins and lunettes in the out- 
works. But its great strength consisted in the mines 
and counter-mines with which it was environed in every 
direction, and the explosion of which threatened de- 
struction to any assailants who might approach its walls. 
The garrison, though inadequate to the defence of the 
town of Tournay, was quite adequate to that of the 
citadel ; and the vast mines with which the whole 
outworks and glacis were perforated, rendered the 
approaches in the highest degree perilous and difficult. 
The governor, M. de Surville, proposed, on the 5th 

ardently he sighed for repose at Blenheim. “The taking of the citadel of 
Tournay will, I fear, cost us more men and time than that of the town ; but 
that which gives me the greatest prospect for the happiness of being with 
you, is, that certainly the misery of France increases, which must bring us a 
peace. The misery of the poor people we see is such that one must be a 
brute not to pity them. May you be ever happy, and I enjoy some few years 
of quiet with you, is what I daily pray for ,” — Mavlhorovjgh to the DuchesSf 
July 30, 1709 ; Coxe, v. 12. 
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August, to capitulate in a month if not relieved; and chap. 
to this proposition Marlborough and Eugene, with 
praiseworthy humanity, at once agreed : but the King i"®®- 
of France refused to ratify the terms proposed, unless 
the suspension of arms was made general to the whole i Rousset, 
Netherlands, to which the Allied general would not 

13 IG 

accede. The military operations consequently went on, Hist, de 
and soon acquired a degree of horror hitherto unpa- mA 
ralleled even in that long and bloody contest.^ 

The art of countermining, and of counteracting the 
danger of mines exploding, was then very imperfectly Aiaiml'of 
understood, though that of besieging above ground had 
been brought to the very highest degree of perfection. 

The soldiers, in consequence, entertained a gi’eat and 
almost superstitious dread of the perils of that subter- 
raneous warfare, where prowess and courage were alike 
unavailing, and the bravest, equally with the most pusil- 
lanimous, were liable to be at any moment blown into 
the air, or smothered under gi’ound, by the explosions of 
an unseen, and therefore appalling enemy. The Allies 
were inferior in regular sappers and miners to the 
besieged, who were singularly well supplied with that 
important arm of the service. The dangers of this spe- 
cies of service, at all times great, were here immensely 
aggravated by the extraordinary pains taken to make 
this subteri'anean warfai’e as formidable as possible. The 
miners frequently met, and fought with those of the 
enemy ; and sometimes the troops, mistaking friend for 
foe, killed their fellow-soldiers : sometimes whole com- 
panies entered the mines at the very moment when they 
were ready primed for explosion. They were often 
inundated with water, suffocated with smoke, or buried 
alive in cavities, where they were left to perish. Some- 
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CHAP, times numbers were blown into the air, and. their limbs 
scattered to a distance like burning stones from a vol- 
1709- cano. The ordinary soldiers, how brare soerer in the 
field, erinced a repugnance at engaging in this novel and 
terrific species of warfare : and it was only by the officers 
personally visiting the trenches in the very hottest of 
MiL Hist^ the fire, and offering high rewards to the soldiers who 
coxe,*v. IS. would enter into the mines, that men could be got to 
ventm’e on the perilous service.^ 

It was not surprising that even the bravest of the 
Its real Allied troops were appalled at the new and extraordi- 
A^g?rs- 23 . nary dangers which now awaited them, for they were 
truly of the most formidable description. What ren- 
dered them especially so, was, that the perils in a 
peculiar manner affected the bold and the forward. 
The first to mount a breach, to effect a lodgment in a 
horn-work, to penetrate into a mine, was sure to perish. 
First a hollow rumbling noise was heard, which froze 
the bravest hearts with horror : a violent rush as of a 
subterraneous cataract succeeded ; and immediately the 
earth heaved, and whole companies, and even battalions, 
were scattered in a frightful explosion. On the 15th 
August, a sally by M. de Surville was bravely repulsed, 
and the besiegers, pursuing their advantage, effected a 
lodgment in the outwork : but immediately a mine was 
sprung, and a hundred and fifty men were blown into 
the air. In the night between the 16th and 17th, a 
long and furious conflict took place below ground and 
in utter darkness between the contending parties, which 
at length terminated to the advantage of the besiegers.* 


* A very striking incident occurred in the siege, which shows to what a 
height the heroic spirit with which the troops were animated had. risen. An 
ofhcer commanding a detachment was sent by Lord Albemarle to occupy a 
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On the 20th, M. de Siiryille caiised a ■wall to be blo-wn 
up which overhung a sap, and thereby smothered two 
officers, thirty soldiers, and five miners. On the 23d a 
mine was discovered, sixty feet long by twenty broad, 
which would have blown up a whole battalion of Hano- 
verian troops placed above it ; but while the Allies were 
in the mine, congratulating themselves on the discovery, 
a mine below it was suddenly sprung, and all within the 
upper one were buried in the ruins. On the night of 
the 25th, three hundred men, posted in a large mine 
discovered to the Allies by an inhabitant of Tournay, 
were crushed in a similar manner by the explosion of 
another mine directly below; and on the same night, 
one hundred men posted in the town ditch were suddenly 
buried under a bastion blown out upon them. In resist- 
ing Lottum’s attack alone, no less than thirty-eight mines 
were sprung in twenty-six days, almost allwith fatal effect.^ 
Great was the dismay which these dreadful and un- 
heard-of disasters pi'oduced among the Allied troops. 
The miners of the confederates not being sufficiently 
numerous, it was n ecessary to employ the regular troops 
to assist in the service ; and many of those who had 
bravely faced the greatest visible dangers recoiled from 
the unknown dangers of this subterranean warfare. 
Such was their reluctance that Marlborough and Eugene 
visited the trenches in person, themselves braved the 

certaiD lunette wlaicli had been captured from the enemy ; and thougb it -vvas 
concealed from the men, the commander told the officer he had every reason 
to believe the post was undermined, and that the party would be blown up. 
Knowing this, he proceeded with perfect calmness to the place of his desti- 
nation ; and when provisions and winewere served out to the men, he desired 
them to fill their calashes, and said, ‘■ Here is a health to those who die the 
death of the brave.” The mine was immediately after sprung ,- but fortunately 
the explosion failed, and his comrades survived to relate their commander’s 
noble conduct.— D umont, h. 106. 
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dangers of the explosions, and offered high rewards to 
stimulate the ardour of the troops. Eugene employed 
two hundred miners who had been engaged in the siege 
of Turin, and who, leading the way, were followed the 
more readily by the more inexperienced soldiers. At 
length the resolution and energy of Marlborough and 
Eugene triumphed over every obstacle. Early on the 
morning of the 31st August, the white flag was dis- 
played, and a conference took place between the two 
commanders in the house of the Earl of Albemarle ; 
but the governor having refused to accede to the terms 
demanded — that the garrison should surrender as 
prisoners of war — the fire recommenced, and a tremen- 
dous discharge from all the batteries took place for the 
next three days. This compelled the brave de Surville 
to submit ; and Marlborough, in consideration of his 
gallant defence, permitted the garrison to march out 
with the honours of war, and return to France, on con- 
dition of not serving again till they were exchanged. 
On September 3d ,the gates were surrendered ; and the 
entire command of this strong fortress and rich city, 
which entirely covered Spanish Flanders, was gained by 
the Allies. The garrison, which was reduced to three 
thousand men, was conducted to Douai. This dreadful 
siege proved very destructive to the Allied troops, for 
five thousand of their number perished during its con- 
tinuance, by sickness or the sword.^ 

The capture of Tournay was extremely important, not 
merely because it was a rich and populous city, but gave 
the Allies the commaud of a province in French Flan- 
ders, remarkable for the fertility of its soil and its 
numerous manufactures. No sooner was it taken than 
the Allied generals turned their eyes to Mons, the next 
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great fortress on the road to Paris, and which, with chap. 
Valenciennes, constituted the only remaining strongholds 
that lay on that line between them and Paris. But it i709. 
was no easy matter to see how this was to he accom- 
plished, for Villars’ lines, which were extremely long, 
lay between, and Mons could not be reached but by 
breaking through them at some point. But nothing is 
impossible to genius and perseyerence. The vigilant 
eyes of Marlborough and Eugene detected the weak 
point of the French marshal’s position, which, so 
strengthened as to be impregnable behind the Scheldt 
and the Scarpe, was less formidable behind the Trouille. 

There accordingly it was resolved to make the attempt 
to force them. So anxious was Marlborough to hasten 
operations against Mons that on the 31st August, an- 
ticipating the surrender of the citadel of Tournay, he 
despatched Lord Orkney with all the grenadiers of the 
army, and twenty squadrons, to surprise St Ghislain, 
and secure the passage of the Haine. On the 3d, 
the Prince of Hesse-Cassel was sent after him with 
four thousand foot and sixty squadrons. Lord Orkney, 
on arriving on the banks of the Haine, found the pas- 
sage so strongly guarded that he did not deem it prudent 
to alarm the enemy, or reveal the real point of attack 
by attempting to force it. The Prince of Hesse-Cassel, 
however, was more fortunate. He marched with such 
extraordinary diligence that he got over forty-nine ^ Hist, do 
English miles in fifty-six successive hours— a rapidity of 
advance, for such a distance, that had never been pre- 
viously surpassed, though it has been outdone in later 2 ^° 285 .“' 
times.^ * By this means he reached the Haine on the 

* Mackenzie’s brigade, wMcli joined Wellington’s army after the battle of 
Talavera, marched sixty 4wo English miles in twenty-six hours. — Napier, 
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CHAP, other side of Mons, and surprised the passage near 
Obourg, at two in the morning of the 6 th, and at noon 
1709. entered the French lines of the Trouille without oppo- 
sition, the enemy retiring with precipitation as he 
adranced. 

Marlborough was not slow in improving the advan- 
positio'ns tage thus gained by his adventurous lieutenant. He 
immediately extended his forces over the valley of the 
the^ines Trouille, fixed his headquarters at the abbey of Belian, 
vrerepassed. occupied in Strength the important 

plateau of Jemappes, which intercepted the communica- 
tion between Mons and Valenciennes. It was on this 
height that the famous battle was fought with the French 
Republicans under Dumourier in 1792 — another proof, 
among the many which history affords, how frequently 
the crisis of war, at long distances of time from each 
other, takes place in the same vicinity. By this decisive 
movement, Marlborough gained an immense advantage ; 
— Mons was now passed, and invested on the side of 
France; and the formidable lines, thirty leagues in 
length, on which Marshal Villars had been labouring 
with such assiduity during the two preceding months, 
i Mwibo- -were turned, and made of no avail. Immense was the 

rough to Mr 

sipt produced in France, and over Europe, by 

7; ^709. this decisive stroke. It shook the confidence of military 
Coxe^v. men in the lines of defence, on which so much reliance 
Marib^n- hitherto been placed, and spread a general belief 
90-92. ■ that the Allied generals were invincible, since, with so 

Kousset, 

ii.285. much ease, and without bloodshed, they hadi’endered nii- 
gatory the boasted defences of the best French marshal.^ 

ii. 412. And the Russian foot-guards, in the course of the advance to Paris^ 
after the comhat at Fere-Champenoisc in March 1814, marched forty-eight 
miles in twenty-sis hours.— Alison’s AVope, c. 88, § 37. 
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While the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, with the advanced chap. 
guard of the army, gained this brilliant success, Marlbo- _!!L. 
rough was rapidly following with the main body in the ij®®- 
same direction. The force besieging Tournay crossed hs tons 
the Scheldt at the bridge of that town, and joined lines, and 
the covering force under Eugene. From thence they fween^tem 
advanced to Siran, where they were joined by Lord 
Orkney with his detachment, which had failed in passing 
the Haine. On the 6th, having learned the success of 
the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, in turning the enemy’s lines, 
and getting between Mons and France, the Allied generals 
pushed on with the utmost expedition, and, leaving their 
army to form the investment of Mons, joined the Prince 
in the abbey of Belian. Both commanders compli- 
mented his Royal Highness highly on the advantages 
he had gained ; but he replied, “ The French have 
deprived me of the glory due to such a compliment, since Sept. 6. 
they have not even waited my arrival.” In truth, such 
had been the celerity and skill of his dispositions that 
they had rendered resistance hopeless, and achieved 
success without the necessity of striking a blow. Mean- 
while Marshal Boufflers, hearing a battle was imminent, ^ 
arrived in the camp as a volunteer, to serve under Vil- 
lars, his junior in military service a noble example of 
disinterested patriotism, which, not less than the justly 
popular character of that distinguished general, raised so-ss. 

ITT 1 1*1 Rousset, ii. 

tlie entnusiasm of tne French soldiers to the very highest 285, 288. 
pitcL^t Everything announced a more sanguinary and 

‘‘ Le plus ancien mar^sclial mandoit a Tautre — ^ Je vous supplie de me 
faire savoir si vous approuvez que j’aie I’lioimeur d© me rendre demaiu 
pres de vousq vous satisferez mon impatience de vous embrasser et de 
recevoir moi-mi^me vos ordres. Je puis vous assurer qu’ aucun de vos aides- 
de-camp ne les ex6cutera avec plus d’empressement ni de plaisir que moi.’ ” — 

Boufflers d Villars, 1709 ; Mut de Marlborough) 

t A similar incident occurred in the British service, when Sir Henry, now 
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important conflict between the renowned commanders 
and gallant armies now arrayed on the opposite sides, 
than had yet taken place since the commencement of 
the war. 

During those rapid and vigorous movements, which 
entirely turned and broke through his much-vaunted 
lines of defence, Villars remained with the great body 
of his forces in a state of inactivity. Aware that he 
was to be attacked, but ignorant where the blow was 
likely to fall first, he judged, and perhaps rightly, that 
it would be hazardous to weaken his lines at any one 
point by accumulating forces at another. No sooner, 
however, did he receive intelligence of the march of 
the Prince of Hesse-Cassel than he broke up from the 
lines of Douai, now pierced and rendered uselessj and, 
hastily collecting his forces, advanced towards that 
adventurous commander. His object was either to raise 
the siege of Mons, or at least prevent it from being 
entirely invested. For this purpose he made for the 
openings in the woods, or troupes, as they are called, of 
Louvike and Aulnoit, and drew near the enemy’s posts 
on the Trouille. At two in the morning of the 4th his 
cavalry approached the front of the Prince’s position ; 
but conceiving the whole Allied army was before him, 
he did not venture to make an attack at a time when 
his great superiority of force would have enabled him 
to do it with every chance of success. The movement 
of Villars, however, and the general feu-de-joie which 
resounded through the French lines on the arrival of 

Lord Hardinge, and Grovemor-General of India, served as second in command 
to Sir Hngli Gough, his senior in military rank, but subordinate in station, at 
the glorious battles of Ferozepore and Sobraon, ■with the Sikhs. How iden- 
tical is the noble and heroic spirit in all ages and countries 1 It forms a free* 
masonry throughout the world. . 
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Marshal Boufflers, warned the Allied leaders that a chap. 
general battle was at hand. The Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene were dining together on the after- 1709- 
noon of the 7 th, when intelligence of these events was 
brought them ; they instantly rose from table, and put 
themselves at the head of their respective divisions of 
the army; and orders were in consequence given to the 
whole army to advance at four o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 7th. A detachment of Eugene’s troops was left 
to watch Mons, the garrison of which consisted only of 
eleven weak battalions and a regiment of horse, not 
mustering above five thousand combatants ; and the 
whole remainder of the Allied army, ninety thousand 
strong, pressed forward in dense masses into the level 
and marshy plain in the middle of which Mons is situ- 
ated. They advanced in different columns headed by 
Marlboi'ough and Eugene; and never was a more mag- 
nificent spectacle presented than when the troops, con- 
sisting of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, defiled in the 
finest order from the woods into the plain, and ascended 
the undulating ground which lies to the south of that 
town. They arrived at night, and bivouacked in a line * Maribo- 

^ _ rough to Mr 

stretcHnff aloiiff tlie lieiglits of Quaregnon, near Genly, seo.Boyie, 

^ 1 T .-I .1 -1 Sept. //il, 

to the Tillage of Quctj, about three miles in length, and Oes. 
only five distant from the enemy ; so that it was evident 
that a general battle would take place on the following Hist. Se 

^ 1 1 Tijr Marlb. iii. 

day, unless Villars was prepared to abandon Mons to 93, 94 . 
its fate.^ 

The French marshal, however, had no intention of 
declining the combat. His army was entirely fresh, and qompoh- 
in the finest order ; it had engaged in no previous opera- 
tions ; whereas a bloody siege, and subsequent fatiguing army.' 
marches in bad weather, had sensibly weakened the 
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strength, though they had not depressed the spirits, of 
the Allied soldiers. The vast efforts of the French 
gOTernment, joined to the multitude of recruits which 
the public distress had impelled into the army, had in 
an extraordinary degree strengthened its ranks. After 
making provision for all the garrisons and detached 
posts with which he was charged, Villars could bring 
into the field no less than one hundred and thirty batta- 
lions, and two hundred and sixty squadrons, and all 
raised to their full complement, mustering sixty-five 
thousand infantry, and twenty-six thousand horse, with 
eighty guns — ^in all, with the artillery, ninety-five thou- 
sand combatants. This vast array had the advantages 
of being almost entirely of one nation, speaking one 
language, and being animated by one spirit ; while the 
Allied force was a motley assemblage of many different 
races and nations of men, held together only by the strong 
tie of military success and confidence in their generals. 
Both armies were of nearly equal strength ; they were 
under the command of the ablest and most intrepid 
commanders of their day ; the soldiers of both had long 
acted together, and acquired confidence in each other ; 
and each contained that intermixture of the fire of 
young with the caution of veteran troops, which affords 
the happiest augury of military success. It was hard 
to predict, between such antagonists, to which side the 
scales of victory would incline.^* 

The face of the country occupied by the French army, 

* The relative force of the two armies was as follows : — 


Allies. 

Men. I 

1 Febnch and Bavarians. 

Men.. ' 

Battalions, 139 

^ 93,000 

Battalions, 

130 1 

95,000 

Squadrons, 252 J 

, Squadrons, 

2C0 ) 

Guns, 105 


i Guns, 

80 
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soon to be tbe theatre of the great battle -which was chap. 
approaching, is an irregular plateau, interspersed by 
woods, intersected by streams, and elevated from a 17 G 9 . 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet above the mea- Descrijitioii 
dows of the Trouille. Mens and Bavay, the villages of of 
Quevrain and Givry, formed the angular points of this 
broken surface. Extensive woods on all the principal 
eminences gave diversity and beauty to the landscape, 
and, in a military point of view, added much to the 
strength of the position as defensible ground against an 
enemy. Near Malplaquet, on the west of the ridge, is 
a small heath, and immediately to the south of it the 
ground descends by a rapid slope to the Hon, which 
finds its w'ay to the Trouille, which it joins near Cond^ 
by a circuitous route in the rear of the French position. 

The streams from Malplaquet to the northward all flow 
by a gentle slope through steep wooded banks to the 
Trouille, into which they fall near Mons. The woods 
on the plateau are the remains of a great natural forest 
which had formeifly covered the whole of these uplands, 
and out of which the clearings round the villages and 
hamlets which now exist, have been cut by the hands of 
laborious industry. Two woods near the summit level 
of the ground are of a great extent, and deserve parti- 
cular notice. The first, called the wood of Lanibre, 
stretches from Longueville in a north-easterly direction 
to Cauchie ; the second, named the wood Taisniere, of 
still larger size, extends from the Chauss^e de Bois to 
the village of Bouson. Between these woods are two 
openings, or troupes, as they are called in the country — 
the Trouee de la Louviere and the Troupe d’Aulnoit. 
Generally speaking, the ground occupied by the French, 
and which was to be the theatre of the battle, maybe 
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described as a rough and woody natural barrier, stretch- 
ing across the high plateau -which separates the Haine 
and the Trouille, and pervious only by the two openings 
of Louviere and Aulnoit, both of which were in a very 
great degree susceptible of defence.^* 

The Allied army consisted of 139 battalions and 252 
squadrons, with 105 guns, mustering 93,000 com- 
batants. It was divided into two corps, the one under 
the immediate direction of Marlborough, consisting of 
104 battalions and 163 squadrons ; the other, under that 
of Eugene, mustered 66 battalions and 108 squadrons. 
The detachments at the siege of Mons and at Tour- 
nay reduced the force in the field to the amount above 
stated. Eugene had the post of honour on the right, 
Marlborough on the left. The two armies, therefore, 
were as nearly as possible equal in point of military 
strength — a slight numerical superiority on the part 
of the French being compensated by a superiority of 
twenty-five guns on that of the Allies. Among the 
French nobles present at the battle were no less than 
twelve who were afterwards marshals of France.f The 
son of James II., under the name of the Chevalier de 
St George, who combined the graces of youth with the 
hereditary valour of his race, was there ; St Hilaire 
, and Folard, whose works afterwards threw such light 
on military science, were to be found in its ranks. The 
Garde-du-Corps, Mousquetaires Gris, Grenadiers -a- 
Cheval, French, Swiss, and Bavarian guards,^ as weU 

* Tlie autlior has passed over the ground, and can attest the accuracy of 
the description here given. 

t Viz., Artagnan, Marechal de Montesquieu; De Giiiche, Margchal de 
Grammont; Puysegur, Montmorenci, Coigny, Broglie, Chaulnes, Nangis, 
Isenghien, Duras, Houdancourt, and Sanneterre. The monarchy never sent 
forth a nobler array. 
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as the Irish Brigade, stood among the combatants. The chap. 
Montmorencies were there, and the De Guiches, the 
Be Grammonts and De Coignys. The reverses of 
Louis had called forth the flower of the nobility, as 
well as the last reserves of the monarchy. 

Early on the morning of the 9th, Marlborough and 
Eugene were on the look-out at the Mill of Sart, with Preparatory 

■ , , /. 1 • T A -1 movements 

a strong escort, consisting of thirty squadrons of horse, on both 
From the reports brought in, it was soon ascertained interference 
that the whole forces of the French were marching Dutch de- 
towards the plain of Malplaquet, on the west of the 
plateau, and that Villars himself was occupying the 
woods of Laniere and Taisniere. His headquarters 
were at Blaugnies, in the rear of the centre. The two 
armies were now only a league and a half separate, and 
Marlborough and Eugene were clear for immediately 
attacking the enemy, before they could add to the 
natural strength of their position by intrenchments. 

But the Dutch deputies, Hooft and Goslinga, interfered, 
as they had done on a similar occasion between Wavre 
and W aterloo, and strongly insisted on the risk which 
would be run if a general battle were hazarded with an 
enemy so strongly posted. “How many men,” said 
they, “ shall we sacrifice before we can force an enemy 
so strongly intrenched, who will fight from one post to 
another, and if he is worsted can retire without difficulty ^ 
or design? whereas we, in case of defeat, shall be cutup Marik ui. 
by the garrisons of Maubeuge, Conde, Mons, and Valen- Boussit,ii. 
ciennes.”! 

Aware, from long experience, that the Dutch deputies 
would oppose whatever he appeared eagerly to insist 
for, Marlborough gave his opinion with moderation in 
favour of an immediate attack, without waiting for the 
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troops, consisting of twentj-six battalions, wliicli would 
arrive the day following from the lines before Tournay. 
Eugene spoke with more warmth, but still counselled 
a delay in the attack till the troops came up from Tour- 
nay. “ Your prudence,” said he, addressing the Dutch 
deputies, “is excessive. The enemy before you is not 
so strong as he whom you have often defeated. His 
best soldiers have perished at Hochstedt, at Cassano, at 
Hamilies, at Turin, at Oudenarde ; thei’e are not twenty 
thousand men in his army who are not new levies. The 
multitude of his intrenchments is a proof of his weak- 
ness, and of the little confidence which the generals have 
in their troops. That army is the last effort of exhausted 
France ; let us dare to attack it ; we shall disperse it, 
and the enemy of Europe wiU. find himself constrained 
to take the law from our hands. Our soldiers, who are 
animated by the recollection of a long series of successes, 
await with impatience tlie result of this council ; they 
will regard it as an insult if the result is not conform- 
able to their wishes. Our true wisdom is to reckon con- 
fidently on their valour, which during seven years has 
never disappointed us. I may perhaps add tliat they 
are led by the same chief, who will know how to guide 
them on the path of victory, which is not altogether 
unknown to them.”^ 

The result of these deliberations was a middle course, 
which, as usual in such cases, proved in the end the 
most perilous which could have been adopted. It was 
resolved to fight rather than abandon the siege of Mons, 
and attack the enemy if he did not himself become the 
assailant, but to delay the conflict till the reinforcement 
of twenty-six battalions came up from Tournay, and till 
St Ghislain, which commanded a passage over the Haine, 
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was taken. This was done next day, the fort being chap. 
carried by escalade, and its garrison of two hundred 
men made prisoners; and on the day following aU the 
reserves from Tournay came up. But these advantages, 
which in themselves were not inconsiderable, were dearly 
purchased by the time which Villars gained for 
strengthening his position. Instead of pushing on to 
attack the Allies, as Marlborough and Eugene had 
expected, in order to raise the siege of Mons, that able 
commander employed himself with the utmost skill and 
vigour in throwing up intrenchments in every part of his 
position. He did this with such judgment and energy, 
and took such skilful advantage of all the defences 
which the ground afforded, that by the morning of the ^Hist. de 
11 th the position was wellnigh impregnable, and nnques- 100,101. ' 
tionably would have proved so to any other troops but 34, 35. * 
those of Eugene and Marlborough.’ 

The nature of the ground singularly favoured his 
efforts. The heights he occupied, plentifully inter- yuiars W- 
spersed \Yith woods and eminences, lormed a concave position, 
semicircle, the artillery from which enfiladed on all 
sides the little plain of Malplaquet, so as to render 
it, in Dumont’s words, " une trouee d’enfer,” which 
could not be approached without destruction. Around 
this semicircle, redoubts, palisades, abattis, and stock- 
ades, were disposed with such skill and judgment, that, 
literally speaking, there was not a single inequality 
of ground ^and there were many) which was not turned 
to good account. The two trouees or openings, in 
particular, already mentioned, by which it was fore- 
seen the Allies would endeavour to force an entrance, 
were so enfiladed by cross batteries as to be wellnigh 
unassailable. Twenty pieces of artillery were placed on 
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a redoubt situated on an eminence near the centre of 
the field ; the remainder were arranged along the field- 
works, constructed along the lines. These fieldworks 
and intrenchments were so lofty and regular, that it 
appeared scarcely possible even for the bravest troops to 
surmount them ; and the French army, posted on their 
summit or behind their enclosures, seemed rather in a 
regular fortress than in a field of battle. Half the army 
laboured at these works without a moment’s intermission 
during the whole of the 9 th and 10th, while the other 
were under arms, ready to repel any attack which might 
be hazarded. With such vigour were the operations 
conducted, that by the night of the 10th the position 
W'as deemed impregnable.’- 

The Allied forces passed these two days in inactivity, 
awaiting the arrival of the reinforcements from Tournay 
- which the council of war had deemed indispensable to 
the commencement of operations. Meanwhile Marl- 
borough and Eugene had repeatedly reconnoitred the 
enemy’s position, and were fully aware of its growing 
strength. Despairing of openly forcing such formidable 
lines, defended by an army so numerous and gallant, 
they resolved to combine their first attack with a power- 
ful demonstration in rear. With this view, the rear- 
guard, of nineteen battalions and ten squadrons, which 
was coming up from Tournay under General Withers, 
received orders not to join the main body of the army, 
but, stopping short at St Ghislain, to cross the Haine 
there, and, traversing the wood of Blangies by a country 
road, to assail the extreme left of the enemy at the farm 
of La Folie, when the combat had been seriously begun 
in front. Baron Schulemberg w'as to attack the left flank 
of the intrenchments in the wood of Taisniere with forty 
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of Eugene’s battalions, supported bj forty pieces of chap. 
cannon, so placed that their shot reached erery part 
of the vood; while Count Lottum was to assail their 
right flank with twenty-two battalions. To distract 
the enemy’s attention, other attacks were directed along 
the whole line ; but the main efibrt was to be made 
by Eugene’s corps on the wood of Taisniere, and it 
was from the co-operation of the attacks of Lottum and 
Withers on its flanks that decisive success was expected. 

All the corps had reached their respective points of 
destination on the evening of the 10 th. Eugene and i Marib. 
Schulemberg were grouped near Sart, in four lines, in dersisept. 
front of Taisniere ; the Allied position extended from Des!l? 6 i 7 . ' 
Aulnois on the left to Frameries on the right ; and the rsTvss- 
men lay down to sleep, anxiously awaiting the dawn of 40-44!^' 
the eventful morrow.^ 

At three in the morning of the 11 th, divine service 
was performed with the utmost decorum at the head of Peeihi^of 
every regiment, and listened to by the soldiers, after the on both* 
example of their chief, with the most devout attention, temteit 
The utmost regularity pervaded the ranks, as, with a 
slow but steady step, the troops marched from their 
bivouacs to the posts assigned them in the field. The 
awful nature of the occasion, the momentous interests at 
stake, the uncertainty who might survive to the close of 
the day, the protracted struggle soon to be brought to a 
decisive issue, had banished all lighter feelings, and 
impressed a noble character on that impressive solemnity. 

A thick fog overspread the field, under cover of which 
the troops marched to their appointed stations: the 
guns were brought forward to the grand battery in the 
centre, which was protected on either side by an epauh- 
ment io prevent an enfilade. No sooner did the French 
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CHAP, outposts give notice that the Allies were preparing for 
an attack than the whole army stood to their arms, and 
all the working-parties, who were still toiling in the 
trenches, cast aside their tools, and joyfully resumed 
their places in the ranks. Never, since the commence- 
ment of the war, had the spirit of the French soldiers 
been so high, or had so enthusiastic a feeling been 
infused into every bosom. They looked forward with 
confidence to regaining, under their beloved commander. 
Marshal Villars, the laurels which had been withered in 
eight successive campaigns, and arresting the flood of 
conquest which threatened to overwhelm their country. 
When the general mounted his horse at seven, loud 
cries of “ Vive le Roi !” “ Vive le Marechal de’ Villars!” 
burst from their ranks. He himself took the command 
of the left, giving the post of honour on the right, in 
courtesy, to Marshal Boufflers. On the Allied side, 
enthusiasm was not so loudly expressed, but confidence 
was not the less strongly felt. It was the anniversary 
of the glorious victory of the Zenta, gained on Septem- 
ber 11, 1697, by Prince Eugene over 150,000 Turks. 
The soldiers all knew this, and relied with reason on the 
tried and splendid abilities of their chiefs, on their own 
experienced constancy and success in the field. They 
had the confidence of veteran soldiers, who had long 
fought and conquered together. In allusion to the 
numerous fieldworks before them, which almost con- 
cealed the enemy’s ranks from their view, the sai’castic 
passed through the ranks, “ We are again 
coxe V. about to make war on moles.” The fog still lingered on 
ground, so as to prevent the gunners seeing to take 
105, 106 . aim ; but at half-past seven it cleared up, the sun broke 
forth with uncommon brilliancy,^ and immediately the 
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fire commenced with the utmost vigour from the artillery 
on both sides. 

For about half-an-hour the cannon continued to 
thunder, so as to reach every part of the field of battle 
with their balls, when Marlborough moved forward his 
troops in dchelon, the left in front, in order -to commence 
his projected attack on the French centre and left. The 
Dutch, who were on the left, agreeably to the orders 
they had received, which were merely to threaten and 
not make a real attack for half-an-hour, halted when 
within range of grape, and a violent cannonade was 
inei’ely exchanged on both sides ; but Count Lottum, 
who commanded the centre of twenty-two battalions, 
continued to press on, regardless of the storm of shot 
and grape with which he was assailed, and when well 
into the enemy’s line he brought up his left shoulders, 
and in three lines attacked the right of the wood of 
Taisni^re. Schulemberg, at the same time, with his 
forty battalions to the right of Lottum, advanced 
against the wood of Taisnibre in front ; while Lord 
Orkney, with his fifteen battalions, as Lottum’s men 
inclined to the right, marched straight forward to the 
ground they had occupied, and menaced the intrench- 
ment before him in the opening. Eugene, who was 
with Schulemberg’s men, advanced without firing a 
shot, though suffering dreadfully from grape, till within 
pistol-shot of the batteries. They were there, howevei-, 
received by so terrible a discharge of all arms from the 
intrenchments — -the French soldiers laying their pieces 
deliberately over the parapet, and taking aim within 
twenty yards of their opponents — that they recoiled 
above two hundred yards, and were only brought back 
to the charge by the heroic efforts of Eugene, who 
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CHAP, exposed his person in the very front of the line. Dur- 
ing this conflict three battalions under Ganvain, brought 
1709 . g.QjQ blockade of Mons, stole unperceived, amidst 
m“cSe, the tumult in front, into the north-eastern angle of the 
Hitt de‘_ wood of Taisni^re, and were making some progress, when 
wfioa ■ they were met by three battalions of French troops, and 
194?^"’ a vehement fire of musketry soon rang in the recesses of 
the wood.^ 

Meanwhile, Marlborough in person led on d’Au- 
Maiibo^ vergne’s cavalry in support of Lottum’s men, who 
TdesperatJ speedily were engaged in a most terrific conflict. They 
cairifs the boi’e without flincMug the fire of the French brigade du 
SmBre. Roi, wWch manned the opposite works, and, crossing a 
ravine and small morass which had been deemed impass- 
able, rushed with fixed bayonets, and the most deter- 
mined resolution, right against the intrenchment. So 
vehement was the onset, so impetuous the rush, that 
some of the leading files actually reached the summit of 
the parapet, and those behind pushing vehemently on, 
the redoubt was carried amidst deafening cheers. But 
Villars was directly in its rear, and he immediately led 
up in person a brigade in the finest order, which expelled 
the assailants at the point of the bayonet, and regained 
the work. Marlborough upon this charged at the head 
of d’ Auvergne’s cavalry ; and that gallant body of men, 
three thousand strong, dashed forward, and entered the 
intrenchments, which were at the same time turned on 
a Rousset, their right, and surrounded by some of Lottum’s batta- 

i, 94 95, . ^ . . ' 

ICausler, lions. While this desperate conflict was going on in 
Coxe^v!’ front and flank of the wood. Withers, with his corps 
Hist, de ^ brought up from Tournay, was silently, and with great 
m, lio!' caution, entering the wood on the side of La Folie,® and 
had already made considerable progress before any great 
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efforts were made to expel them. The advance of this chap, 
corps in his rear rendered it impossible for Villars any 
longer to maintain the advanced line of works in the 
front of the wood; it was therefore abandoned, but 
slowly, and in admirable order— the troops retiring 
through the trees to the second line of works in their 
rear, which they prepared to defend to the last ex- 
tremity. 

While this bloody conflict was raging in and around 
the wood of Taisniere, the half-hour during which the Bioody're- 
Prince of Orange had been directed to suspend his !• rince of 
attack had elapsed, and that gallant chief, impatient of 
inactivity when the battle was raging with such fury on 
his right, resolved to move forward in good earnest. 

His troops, almost all auxiliaries in the service of Hol- 
land, were of various nations, but all veterans of the 
most determined bravery. The Scotch brigade, led on 
by the Marquis of Tullibardine, headed the column on 
the left ; to their right were the Dutch, under Spaar 
and Oxenstiern ; while the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, with 
twenty-one squadrons, was in reserve to support and 
follow the infantiy into the works, when an opening was 
made. On the word “march” being given, the troops 
of these various nations, with rival courage, advanced to 
the attack. The Scotch Highlanders, headed by the 
gallant TuUibardine,* eldest son of the Duke of Athole, 
rushed impetuously forward to the assault despite a tre- 
mendous fire of grape and musketry which issued from 
the works, and succeeded in reaching the top of the 
intrenchment. A second line of intrenchments was 
carried in like manner ; and if an adequate reserve had 

* I’he regiments of Tullibardine and Hepburn were almost all Atbole 
Higlilanders. 
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CHAP, been at hand to support them, this part of the line would 
have been secured, and the battle gained. But the assail- 
ants were too weak, the enemy too strong, for immediate 
success. The Prince of Orange had no reserve ; all his 
troops had hurried to the assault : he had only forty 
battalions to the French seventy opposed to them. 
But before they could deploy they wei'e charged by the 
French infantry in close order’, and driven out of the 
intrenchments. Tullibardine met a glorious death in the 
redoubt he had won. Equally gallant was the assault, 
and unfortunate in the end the result, of the Prince of 
Orange’s attack on the right of the left towards the 
French centre. There, too, by a vehement rush, the 
intrenchment was carried ; but the men which sur- 
mounted it had no sooner penetrated it than they were 
attacked by Boufflers, at the head of fresh troops in 
close order in front, while a powerful battery opened 
1 Kauaier, with grape on their flank. This double attack proved 
V. si-S3.' ’ irresistible ; the assailants were pushed out of the works 
94, 95. ’ ' with dreadful slaughter. Spaar lay dead on the spot ; 
Hamilton was carried off wounded. ^ 

Seeing his men recoil, the Prince of Orange seized 

51 . 

HeroioW a Standard, and advancing alone to the slope of the in- 
Sorteo'fW trenchment, said aloud, “ Follow me, my friends ; here 
ormgeto is your post.” But it was all in vain : it was no longer 
combat. possible to force the enemy’s works. Boufilers’ men 
from the French second line had now closed up with 
the first, which lined the works, and a dense mass of 
bayonets, six deep, bristled at their summit behind the 
embrasures of the guns. A dreadful rolling fire issued 
from them ; their position could be marked by the 
ceaseless line of flame, even through the volumes of 
smoke which enveloped them on all sides; and at length. 
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after displajing the most heroic yalour, the Prince of chap. 
Orange was obliged to draw off his men, with the loss of 
three thousand killed, and twice that number wounded, 
Instantly the brigade of Navarre issued with loud shouts 
out of the intrenchments. Sevei'al Butch battalions 
were driven back, and some colours, with an advanced 
battery, fell into the enemy’s hands. Boufflers sup- 
ported this bsRj hj 'his grenadiers-a-cheval ; but the 
Dutch infantry, even in the moment of repulse, presented 
so steady a front that they overawed their pursuers.^ 

As they slowly retired, discharging volleys all the u. le-iiss. 
way, the Prince of Hesse-Cassel came up with his well- Hist.’ae 
appointed squadrons on the other side, and, after a no! li™’ 
short struggle, drove the French back into their works.’- 
Hearing that matters were in this precarious state on 
the left, Marlborough galloped from the right centre, Marito- 
accompanied by his staff, where Lottum’s infantry and tens to the 
d’ Auvergne’s horse had gained such important advan- SmS the 
tages. Matters ere long became so alarming that 
Eugene also followed in the same direction. The attack 
on the left was renewed with the aid of four battalions 
of Hanoverians under general Rantzau, and the intrench- 
ment in front of them carried ; but after they got in, 
the assailants were again mowed down by grape-shot 
from the works behind, and, charged by Steckomberg, 
driven out with dreadful loss. AU the Hanoverian 
officers, except three, were killed or wounded ; and the 
French, in this terrible struggle, also sustained a grievous 
loss, including Steckomberg, who here closed his long 
and honourable career. On his way along the rear of 
the line the English general had at once ocular demon- 
stration of the terrible reverse which bad been experi- 
enced, and of the heroic spirit with which his troops 
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■were animated ; for he saw the shattered remains of the 
Dutch infantry reluctantly measuring back their steps 
beyond the reach of grape-shot, and numbers of the 
wounded Dutch and HanoTerians, whose hurts had just 
been bound up by the surgeons, again hastening to the 
front, to join their comrades — though some, faint from 
the loss of blood, yet tottered under the weight of their 
muskets. The reserves were hastily directed to the 
menaced front, and by their aid the combat was in some 
degree restored in that quarter ; while Marlborough and 
Eugene laboured to persuade the Prince of Orange, 
who was burning with anxiety at all hazards to renew 
the attack, that his operations were only intended as a 
feint, and that the real effort was to be made on the 
right, where considerable progress had already been 
made. ^ 

Order was hardly restored in this quarter when in- 
telligence arrived from the right that the enemy were 
assuming the initiative in the wood of Taisniere, and 
s were pressing hard upon the troops both at La Folie 
. and in front of the wood. In fact, Villars, alarmed at 
the progress of the enemy on his left in the wood, had 
drawn considerable reinforcements from his centre, and 
sent them to the threatened quarter. Marlborough 
instantly saw the advantage which this weakening of 
the enemy’s centre was likely to give him. While he 
hastened back, therefore, with all imaginable expedi- 
tion to the right, to arrest the progress of the enemy 
in that quarter, he directed Lord Orkney to advance, 
supported by a powerful body of horse on each flank, 
directly in at the opening between the two woods, and 
if possible force the enemy’s intrenchments in the 
centre, now stripped of their principal defenders. These 
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dispositions, adopted on the spur of the moment, and cecap. 
instantly acted upon, proved entirely successful. Eugene 
galloped to the extreme right, and renewed the attack 
with Schulemherg’s men, while Withers again pressed 
on the rear of the wood near La Folie. So vigorous was 
the onset, that the Allies gained ground on both sides 
of the wood ; and Villars, hastening up with the French 
guards to restore the combat near La Folie, received a 
wound in the knee, when gallantly heading a charge of 
bayonets, which obliged him to quit the field. Unable 
any longer to sit on horseback, he was placed at his 
earnest desire in a chair, that he might see the battle, 
and continue in the field; but the pain of the wound 
and loss of blood soon became such that he fainted, and 
was carried senseless to Quesnoy. Eugene also Avas 
wounded on the head while rallying his men, and lead- 
ing them gallantly to the charge. His attendants pressed 
him to retire, that the wound might be dressed ; but he 
replied, “ If I am fated to die here, to what purpose 
dress the wound t If I survive, it will be time enough 
in the evening.” With these words he advanced again 
to the head of the line ; and the troops, animated by|. 28 p 29 i. 
the heroism of their beloved general, who pressed on " 89 . liist. 

, , ■ , , , . , . , , , deMarlb. 

though the blood was streaming over his shoulders, iii. 112-114. 
followed with such impetuosity that the works were 56 , 57. ' 
carried, and the victors re-entered the wood pell-mell 93,94.’ ‘ 
with the broken enemy.i 

In the centre still more decisive advantages were 

^ S4 ' ' ■ 

gained. Lord Orkney there made the attack with such Decisive 
vigour that the intrenchments, now not adequately wrork- 
manned, were at once carried ; and the horse, following 
rapidly on the traces of the foot-soldiers, broke through 
at the openings between the works, and spread them- 
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CHAP, selves over tlie plain, cutting down the fugitives in every 
direction. Meanwhile the guns on the summit of the 
1709 . works which had been carried wheeled round, opened 
a tremendous fire on the dense masses of the French 
in their rear, who had no defence against the fire of 
intrenchments by which they expected to be protected. 
Confusion, accordingly, prevailed in the rear ; the retir- 
ing infantry got mingled with the reserve cavalry, and 
the grape-shot fell with unerring effect on both. Marl- 
borough, upon seeing this advantage, instantly gave the 
grand battery of forty cannon in the Allied centre orders 
to advance. With the utmost rapidity the guns were 
limbered up, and moving on at a quick trot. They soon 
passed the inti’enchments in the centre, and, facing to the 
right and left, opened a tremendous fire of canister and 
grape on the dense masses of the French cavalry which 
stood in the rear of the infantry, who were almost all in 
^ front among the works. These noble troops, however, 

789 . Goxe, bore up gallantly against the storm, and even charged 
Rousset,' the Allied horse before they had time to form within the 
Hist!de‘ lines; but they were unable to make any impression, 
iiXu'e”’' and retired from the attack sorely shattered by the 
Allied artillery.^ 

The battle was now gained. Villars’ position, how 
Admiriwe stroug and gallantly defended soever, was no longer 
Boufflersto tenable. Pierced through in the centre, with a formi- 
* dable enemy’s battery on either side thundering on the 
I’eserve squadrons, in the very heart of his line, and 
turned and menaced with rout on the left, it was no 
longer possible to keep the field. Boufflers, upon whom, 
in the absence of Villars in consequence of his wound, 
the direction of affairs had devolved, accordingly pre- 
pared for a retreat ; and he conducted it with consum- 
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mate skill as well as the most undaunted firmness, chap. 
Collecting a body of two thousand chosen horse yet 
fresh, consisting of the Siite of the Horse-Guards and 
Garde-du-Corps, he charged the Allied horse which had 
penetrated into the centre, at this time much blown by 
its serere fatigues in the preceding part of the day. 

The most desperate cavalry action of the war ensued, 
and for some time was very doubtful. Boufflers, after 
a few words of encouragement, himself charged at the 
head of the Maison-du-Roi and gendarmerie. The shock 
was irresistible : the Allied cavalry were worsted, and 
driven back to the entrance of the intrenchments ; but 
all the efforts of this noble body of horsemen were , „ , 

, ^ Hist, cl© 

shattered against Orkney’s infantry, which, posted on 
the reverse of the works they had won, poured in, when Eousset,’i. 
charged, so close and destructive a fire, that half of the v. 6o,si. 

„ , , , , . , , Kmsler, 

gallant cavaliers were stretched on the plain, and the 79o. 
remainder were forced to make a precipitate retreat.^ 

Still the indefatigable Boufflers made another effort. 
Drawing a large body of infantry from the works on his Temu'e 
extreme right, which had been little engaged, he marched action, 
them to the left, and, re-forming his squadrons again, 
advanced to the charge. The brave Auvergne met them 
at the entrance of the works, and six times, in the 
desperate strife which ensued, were the French and 
Allied horse alternately driven back by each other’s 
prowess. But Marlborough no sooner saw this than he 
charged the Garde-du-Corps with a body of English 
horse which he himself led on, and drove them back; 
while the infantry “ staggered and reeled, like a sinking 
sliip,” under the terrific fire of the Allied guns, which 
had penetrated the centre. The whole of Eugene’s 
cavalry, which had passed at full gallop in the rear 
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CHAP, of the Duke’s right wing, came up and supported the 
English general in this decisite onset. Bj their united 
1709. efforts the French horse were finally driven back behind 
the rivulet called Camp Perdu. At the same time the 
Prince of Orange and the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, per- 
ceiving that the intrenchments before them were stript 
of great part of their defenders, renewed the attack : 

lCoxe,v. . ° T , 

61, 62 . in ten minutes these works were carried ; and a tremen- 
i. 96. fiist. dous shout, heard along the whole line, announced that 
iii. 115. ’ the whole right of the position had fallen into the hands 
of the Allies.’’- 

In these desperate circumstances Boufflers saw that 
Bouffllrs’ further resistance was hopeless, and he and his brave 
orderly'^ troops did all that skill or com'age could to arrest the 

xetreat. progj-gsg of victors, and withdraw from the field 

without any additional losses. Forming his troops into 
three great masses, with the cavahy which had suffered 
least in the rear, he slowly, and in perfect regularity, 
commenced his retreat in the direction of Bavai. 
D’Artagnan, who for his conduct in the battle was 
made Marshal Montesquieu, marched off in close column 
through the woods. Puysegur, with fifty battalions, 
moved direct from the French left on Bavai ; Boufflers 
himself retired by Taisniere and Luxembourg, covering 
the rear with the cavalry. Beyond the woods, on the 
sMaribo- plain in front of Bavai, the infantry and cavalry reioined, 

roughtoMr _ „ i n i i 

Sec.^Bo^yie, and alter halting to collect the stragglers, and break 
iToaok down the bridges, passed the Hon, in the vicinity of 
doxe,’v. ‘ that town. The Pretender, who w'as with the rear- 
Rousset,i. guard, showed, m retiring from a field so fatal to his 
HiWde house, the hereditary valour of his race.^ The Allies had 
115, lie. suffered so much, and were so completely exhausted by 
the fatigue of this bloody and protracted battle, that 
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tliey gave them yery little molestation. Contenting them- 
selves "with pursuing as far as the heath of Malplaquet, 
and the level ground around Taisni^re, they halted, 
and the men lay down to sleep. Meanwhile the French, 
in the best order, but in deep dejection, continued their 
retreat, still in three columns; and after crossing the 
Hon in their rear, reunited below Quesnoy and Valen- 
ciennes, about twelve miles from the field of battle. 

Such was the desperate battle of Malplaquet, the 
most bloody and obstinately contested which had yet 
occurred in the war, and in which it is hard to say to 
which of the gallant antagonists the palm of valour and 
heroism is to be given. The victory was unquestionably 
gained by the Allies, since they forced the enemy’s posi- 
tion, drove them to a considerable distance from the 
field of battle, and prevented the raising of the siege 
of Mens, the object for which both parties fought. 
The valour they displayed had extorted the admiration 
of their gallant and generous enemies.* The Allied 
troops took fourteen guns and twenty-five standards, 
among which was the “ Cornette Blanche,” the most 
honoured of the ensigns of the light cavalry of France , 
but Louis XIV. was with reason consoled for the loss of 
these trophies by thirty-two standards, chiefly Dutch, 
which his troops brought away from this desperate pas- 
sage of arms. Both Eugene and Marlborough exposed 

* The Eugenes and Marlboroughs ought to be well satisfied with us during 
that day; since till then they had not met with resistance worthy of them. 
They may now say with justice that nothing can stand before them; and 
indeed what shall be able to stay the rapid progress of these heroes, if ah 
army of one hundred thousand men of the best troops, strongly posted 
between two woods, trebly intrenched, and performing their duty as well as 
any brave men could do, were not able to stop them one day 1 Will you not, 
then, own with me that they surpass all the heroes of former 
of a French Offleer who fought cut Malplaquet ; CoxB, v. 65. 
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CHAP, themselves more constantlv than they had ever done in 
any former action ; and cordial as had been their under- 
1709- standing on all previous occasions, it vras generally 
observed that on this they seemed animated only by a 
generous emulation which should most aid and support 
the other. On the other hand, tliese advantages had 
been purchased at an enormous sacrifice, and never since 
the commencement of the contest had the scales hung 
so even between the contending parties. In truth, the 
battle of Malplaquet was a desperate duel between 
France and England, in which the whole strength of 
each nation was put foi’th, and the successful result was 
rather owing to the superior talent of the English general, 
and the unconquerable resolution he had communicated 
to his followers, than to any superiority either of military 
skill or national resources enjoyed by the victorious 
party. Nothing had occurred like it since Azincour ; 
nothing occurred like it again till W aterloo. Blenheim 
itself was not nearly so hard fought. The Allies lost, 
killed in the infantry alone, 5544 ; wounded and miss- 
iKausier, iug, 12,706 — in all, 18,250 — of whom 286 were officers 
nfst! killed, and 762 wounded. Including the casualties in 
iii. 126 , 127 . the cavalry and artillery, their total loss was not less 
i.97.^*’ than 20,000 men, or nearly a fifth of the number 
engaged.^ 

The French loss, though they were worsted in the 
Loss°onhe fight, was less considerable : it did not exceed fourteen 
humanity thousand men — an unusual circumstance with a beaten 
Lrough". army, but easily accounted for, if the formidable nature 
of the iutrenchments which the Allies bad to storm in 
the first part of the action is taken into consideration. 
In proportion to the numbers engaged, the loss to the 
victors was not, however, nearly so great as at Water- 
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Then was seen the prophetic wisdom with which 
Marlborough had so strongly urged upon the British 
government the propriety of augmenting the Allied force 
at the commencement of the campaign. But for these, 
the campaign would have been indecisive, or terminated 
in misfortune. With the additional troops he so strongly 
pleaded for, it would have terminated in a decisive 
victory, and Malplaquet had been Waterloo. Villars 
wrote with truth to the French king after the battle, 
in the words of Pyrrhus, “If God vouchsafes to our 
enemies another such battle, your Majesty may consider 
your enemies as destroy ed.”t Few prisoners — not above 
five hundred — were made on the field ; but the woods 
and intrenchments were filled with wounded French, 
above three thousand in number, the whole of whom fell 
into the hands of the Allies, and those who survived, 
about fifteen hundred, augmented the number of the 
prisoners. These Marlborough, with characteristic huma- 
nity, proposed to Villars to remove to the French head- 
quarters, on condition of their being considered prisoners 
of war^ — an offer which that general thankfully accepted. 
A solemn thanksgiving was read in all the regiments of 
the army two days after the battle, after which the 
soldiers of both armies joined in removing the wounded 
French, on two hundred waggons, to the French camp.^ 

* At Waterloo, there were 69,686 men in Wellington’s army, and the loss 
was 22,469, or one in three nearly; at Malplaquet, it was one in five; at 
Talavera, one in four — 5000 being killed and wounded out of 19,800 
engaged, — Sibobne’s Waterloo, ii. 352, 519. 

i* Si Dieu nous fait la grfice de perdre encore une pareille bataille, vOti'e 
Majeste pent compter que les ennemis sont detruits. Enfin, conime me le 
manda M, de Voisin, ce qui avoit paru une bataille perdue, devint une 
viotoire giorieuse apr^s qu’on en ent connu les circonstances, puisque nous 
ne perdimes pas six mille hommes .”— au Roi de Ffance, Sept. 14, 1709 ; 
Mem, de Villa7'S,iiA9l', 
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CHAP. Thus, after the conclusion of one of the bloodiest fights 
recorded in modern history, the first acts of the rictors 
1709. in raising the voice of thanksgiving, and doing 

deeds of mercy. 

Both armies, in addition to the prodigious number of 
Distin- ^ killed and vrounded of the common soldiers, had to 
leers killed lament a very great and melancholy list of casualties 
ed on both among the superior officers. On the side of the Allies, 
sides. Qeneral Baron Spaar, Count Oxenstiern, Generals Wick, 
Tittau, Goor, Lallo, and Lord TuUibardine, were killed ; 
Prince Eugene, Lieutenant-Generals Spaar and Webb, 
Major-Generals Waskerback and Hamilton, Brigadiers 
Cronstrom and May, and Colonel Sir John Prendergast 
were wounded. On the French side, Boufflers, like 
Marlborough, miraculously escaped, though they both 
exposed their persons in the very highest degree. But 
Villars was severely wounded in the knee, and the 
Marquis de Chemerault, Baron PuUaviani, Count de 
Beuil, Chevalier D’Ervi, the Marquis de Charost, 
Counts Moncart, D’ Aubrey, and Colonel de la Larn 
of the guards, were slain ; the young Pretender, the 
Duke de Guiche, the Duke de St Agnan, the Marquis 
de Tele, the Marquis de Gondrin, were wounded. 
The enumeration of these names carries us back to 
the days when the nobility of modern Europe arose 
1 Hist, de from the exploits of its armed knights ; and proves 
how truly the great families of France still served their 
country with their swords, and shed their best blood in 
its defence.^ 

The dreadful loss sustained by the Dutch troops in 
this bloody battle has caused a very unjust imputation 
to be cast on the Prince of Orange, who commanded 
them, as having attacked without orders, and impru- 
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dently converted a feigned attack into a real one. This chap. 
has no foundation in truth : the orders of the Prince of 
Orange, as of the other generals of the line, were precise 
—to attack the intrenchments in front of his position.* Blame un- 
He did so with the most heroic valour ; had he done so ihroTO on 
with success, his daring would have been lauded to the oforang? 
skies as that of the bravest and most skilful of generals. bWS 
The result is not always the test of the wisdom of 
previous measures : when fortuitous circumstances have 
interfered to prevent its natural result, it is the first 
duty of history to award the meed of justice. The 
carnage of the Dutch troops is no imputation on the 
conduct of the Prince of Orange ; what it really proves 
is the wisdom of the Duke of Marlborough, who so 
earnestly counselled an attack on the .9th before the 
French marshal had reached the openings of the woods, 
or strengthened his position by intrenchments.^ 

The young Maurice de Saxe, who was present in the 
battle under the Duke of Marlborough, and afterwards Reflections 
became so celebrated as Marshal Saxe, has left the fol- Saxeonthis 
lowing observations in his Reveries on this battle “ If, 
in place of shutting the French troops up in bad in- 
trenchments, Villars had contented himself with drawing 

^ '^ Dispositions poue l’attaque de l’aile gauche* 

" 1. Touto rinfanterie Hollandaise, avec cello qui vient encore du si^ge, sera 
destiii^e pour cette attaque, et elle se fera de la maniere suivaiite. 

“ 2. Dattaque dans le fond dn bois se fera par antant de bataillons que le 
terrein pourra contenir, disposes en trois an qnatre lignes. Les geii6raux 
anront soin que ces lignes ne soient pas trop pres Tune de I’autre, et qu*il ait 
des intervallcs, tels qu’un bataillon y puisse passer pour relever an sontenir 
les attaqucs. 

3. Quand I’infanterie aura cliass6 celle des ennemis bors du bois et des 
hayes, elle n’entrera pas dans la plaine, mais elle se postera aux derniers bayes 
ou fosses ; et les g6n6raux auront soin de faire faire des ouvertures pour quo 
la cavalerie puisse entrer dans la plaine pour se former et soutenir Tattaque 
de rinfanterie dans la dite plaine .” — MomseU i, 92, 93, 
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abbatis from tbe three woods opposite the entrances, and 
put in those entrances three redoubts, I think affairs 
would have turned differently. What would the Allies 
have done ? Would they have Yentured to attack three 
redoubts, defended each by seyeral brigades 1 Had they 
done so, I doubt if they would have come w'ell out of 
the affair. It is the nature of the French nation to 
excel in attack. When, therefore, a general has reason 
to distrust the grand order which is generally observed 
in great battles, or the exact discipline of his troops, 
and when the attack is to be made in detail and by bri- 
gades, he will find it for his interest with the French 
troops to do so. The valour and fire which animates 
that nation has never failed them ; and from the days 
of Julius Csesar, who notices it in his Commentaries, I 
know of no instance in which they have not well fastened 
on any enemy who presented himself. Their first shock 
is terrible ; nothing is wanting but opportunity for re- 
newing it under favourable circumstances. Nothing is 
so fit for doing so as these redoubts ; you constantly feed 
them with fresh troops, to attack in their turn the enemy 
who have attacked and been repulsed. Nothing occa- 
sions such fear and hesitation in an enemy ; for while he 
attacks, he is constantly in dread of being attacked in 
flank ; and our troops would make such attacks with the 
better heart, that they would feel assured that their 
retreat was secured, and that the enemy would not ven- 
ture to pursue into the cross fire of their redoubts. 
What would have happened at Malplaquet, if Marshal 
Villars had kept in hand the largest part of his ai'my, 
and had only had to deal with the half of that of the 
Allies, who had had the kindness to engage in the com- 
bat in such a way that it was separated by a wood. 
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aod could not communicate with, the remainder"? The 
rear of the French army would, in such an ojjera- 
tion, haye been secured. It seems to me that the 
Marshal might haye leyelled his intrenchments on the 
approach of the Allies, and giyen battle in the order I 
haye proposed. A counter-march to the right would 1 Reveries 

° Marshal 

haye done the whole.” Military men would do well to saxe,67. 
ponder on such an opinion from the yictor of Fontenoy.^ 

Like Wellington after the battle of Waterloo, Marl- 

® ^ ■ gg ... 

borough was deeply affected by the carnage of this Grief and 
memorable battle, and the loss of long-tried and dear 
friends with which his triumph was accompanied. On tse baftil? 
the, A^ery night of the battle he was assailed by numerous 
appeals from the officers of different nations in his army, 
for the disposal of the numerous wounded who encum- 
bered the plain. But on the ensuing morning, his sensi- 
tiye mind was exposed to still more painful feelings on 
riding oyer the field of battle. He there suryeyed, with 
a heayy heart, the numerous heaps of the dead and 
dying of all nations, which covered the field and the 
woods in eyery direction. The sight of the dead, the 
groans of the wounded, the frightful aspect of their 
mangled limbs, excited his warmest compassion. It 
exhibited war in its most Woeful aspect, with all its hor- 
ror and suffering, and none of its pomp and circumstance. 

He instantly gaye orders that every possible relief should 
be extended to the wounded of every nation and country ; 
and despatched a messenger to Marshal Villars, pro- 
posing a suspension of arms for two days, to provide 
for the relief of these wretched sufferers. This was at 
once and thankfully agreed to, and led to a meeting 
between Cadogan and the Chevalier Luxembourg, when 
the arrangement already mentioned was completed. 
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The number of wounded thus relieTed amounted to three 
thousand; but though Marlborough had thus done all 
in his power to reheve the general distress, the sight of 
it occasioned a serious illness in the British chief, from 
which he was long in recovering. All the ready money 


1703. 

1 Coxe, V. 

71 - 73 . 
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Louis in his possession he divided among the wounded French 

XIV. iii. ^1... 

124. officers.^’- 


No sooner were these pious cares concluded than the 
captoof Allies resumed the investment of Mons — Marlborough, 
wSsion with the English and Dutch, having his headquarters at 
plf^Vo™' Belian, and Eugene, with the Germans, at Quaregnon. 
toboi 26 . Prince of Orange, with thirty battalions and as 

many squadrons, was intrusted with the blockade. Great 
efforts were immediately made to get the necessary stores 
and siege equipage up from Brussels ; but the heavy 
rains of autumn set in with such severity, that it was 
not till the 25th September that the trenches could be 
opened. Boufflers, though at no great distance, did not 
venture to disturb the operations : in addition to the 
strength of the Allied camp, want of provisions precluded 
the possibility of his moving, f On 9th October, a 
lodgment was effected in the covered- way ; on the 1 7th, 


In one of yours you lament tlie killed : in so great an action it is im- 
possible to get tbe advantage but by exposing men’s lives; but the lamentable 
sight and tbougbt of it has given me so mucb disquietude, that I believe it 
is tlie chief cause of my illness ; for it is melancholy to see so many brave 
men killed, with whom I have lived these eight years, when we thought 
ourselves sure of a peace.’’— jfo Godolplmij Oat 3, 1709; Coxe, 
V. 73. 

t “ Nous avions,’* dit Berwick, une autre difficultly insiirmontable, celle 
de notre subsistance. De notre camp il y avoit sept lieues celui des enne- 
mis; ainsi il nous fallait deux jours pour y aller : les directeurs des vivres 
bien-loin de pouvoir nous donner du pain d’avance, n’etoient pas memo en 
Otat de faire le soir la distribution du pain qui etoit du le matin. Cela nous 
a determin6 ne songer qu’^ empecher les ennemis de faire d’autres con- 
qu&tes.”— -Berwick’s Memoirs, 159— edit. Petitot. 
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the outworks were stormed ; aud on the 26th the place 
surrendered with its garrison, fifteen hundred strong — all 
that remained out of three thousand five hundred at the 
commencement of the siege. By this important success, 
the conquest of Brabant was finished ; the burden and 
expense of the war removed from the Dutch provinces ; 
the barrier wMch they had so long sought after was 
rendered nearly complete ; and the defences of France 
were so far laid bare, that, by the reduction of Valen- 
ciennes and Quesnoy, in the next campaign, no fortified 
place would remain on this great road between the Allies 
and Paris. Having achieved this important success, the 
Allied generals put their army into winter-quarters at 
Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, and on the Meuse ; while fifty 
battalions of the French, with one hundred squadrons, 
were quartered, under the command of the Duke of 
Berwick, in the neighbourhood of Maubeuge, and the 
remainder of their great army in and around Valen- 
ciennes and Quesnoy.^ 

During the progress of this short but biilliant cam- 
paign, Marlborough was more than ever annoyed and 
disheartened by the evident and increasing decline of 
his influence at home. The Whigs, elated by their late 
victory over the Queen, renewed their old system of 
bestowing every office on the strongest partisans of their 
own party. In pursuance of this design, they insisted 
on making Lord Orford First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
which, after a short but strenuous opposition on the 
part of the Queen, they succeeded, chiefly in consequence 
of Marlborough’s powerful intercession. On the other 
hand, Harley and Mrs Masham continued to thwart him 
underhand in evei 7 way in their power, and scarcely dis- 
guised their desire to make the situation of the Duke 
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CHAP, and Godolpliin so uncomfortable that out of spleen they 
might resign — in which case the entire direction of affairs 
1709 . -^ould have fallen into the hands of their party.* In- 
fluenced by these new fayourites, the Queen became cold 
and resentful to the Duchess of Marlborough, to whom 
she had formerly been so much attached ; and the Duke, 
perceiving this, strongly advised her to abstain from any 
correspondence with her Majesty, being convinced that 
to continue it would be more likely to increase than 
diminish the estrangement so rapidly growing between 
them. The Duchess, however, was herself of too irri- 
table a temper to follow this wise advice: reproaches, 
explanations, and renewed complaints, ensued on both 
sides ; and as usual in such cases, where excessive fond- 
ness has been succeeded by coldness, all attempts to 
repair the breach had only the effect of widening it. 
Numerous events at court, trifles in themselves, but to 
the jealous “ confirmation strong,” served to show from 
what direction the wind was tending. The Duchess took 
the strong and injudicious step of intruding herself on 
the Queen, and asking what crime she had committed to 
produce so great an estrangement between them. This 
drew from her Majesty a letter, exculpating her from 
i<ra|ttotiie any fault, but ascribing their alienation to a discordance 
Augusfes, in political opinion, adding, “ I do not think it a crime 
lacisnol!’ in any one not to be of my mind, or blameable, because 
Conduct, cannot see with my eyes, or hear with my ears.^ 
It is impossible for you to recover my former kindness ; 

* Be assixred tliat Mrs Masliam and Mr Harley will, underliand, do every- 
tlung that can make the business uneasy, particularly to you the Lord-Trea- 
surer, and me, for they know well that if we were removed everything would 
he in their power. This is what they labour for, believing it would make 
them both great and happy ; but I am very well persuaded it would be their 
destruction/*— Marlborough to OodolpMn^ Hov. 1, 1709 ; Goxe> v. 105. 
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but I shall beliare myself to you as the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s wife and my groom of the stole.” While 
this relieved Marlborough from the dread of a personal 
quarrel between the Duchess and her royal mistress, it 
only aggravated the precarious nature of his situation, 
by showing that the dissension was owing to a wider 
and more ii’remediable division on political subjects.'®^ 
Encouraged by this powerful support at court, Harley 
now openly pursued his design of effecting the downfall 
of Marlborough, and his removal from office, and the 
command of the armies. The whole campaign, which 
had terminated so gloriously, was criticised in the most 
unjust and malignant spirit. The siege of Tournay was 
useless and expensive ; the battle of Malplaquet an 
unnecessary carnage. It was even insinuated that the 
Duke had purposely exposed the officers to slaughter, 
that he might obtain a profit by the sale of their com- 
missions. The preliminaries first agreed to at the 
Hague were too favourable to France ; when Louis 
rejected them, the rupture of the negotiations rested 
with Marlborough. In a word, there was nothing done 
by the English general, successful or unsuccessful, pacific 

I see by your last tlie Queen continues ber cold and unkind proceedings 
towards you. That must be so long as Mrs Masham has the opportunities 
of being daily with her. I agree with you that ill -nature and forgetfulness 
give just reason to those I am most concerned for not to trouble themselves 
any farther than what may concern the public good. It has always been my 
observation in disputes, especially in those of kindness and friendship, that 
all rejjroaches, though euer so reasonable, do serve no other end but to make 
the breach wider. I can’t help being of opinion that there is a Power above 
which puts a period to our happiness or unhappiness ; otherwise should any- 
body, eight years ago, have told me, after the success I have had, and the 
twenty-seven years’ faithful service of youi’self,that we should be obliged, 
even in the lifetime of the Queen, to seek happiness in a retired life, I should 
have thought it impossible.” — 3£(iHborough to the Duchess, Aug. 22/26, 1709 > 
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CHAP, or M'arlike, wliicli was not made the subject of strong 
condemnation and unmeasured inFective. Harley even 
1709 . corresponded with the disaffected party in Holland, in 
order to induce them to cut short the Duke’s career of 
victory by clamouring for a general peace. Louis was 
represented as invincible, and rising stronger from every 
defeat ; and the prolongation of the war was alleged to 
be entirely owing to the selfish interests and ambition of 
the Allied chief. What was still more efficacious, and 
unhappily had some appearance of foundation in fact, 
they insinuated to the Queen that her great general had 
now become too powerful for a subject ; that the whole 
direction of the Alliance had fallen into his hands ; that 
he was the real sovereign ; and that the Queen’s sceptre 
had been broken by the field-marshal’s baton. It may 
easily be conceived what an effect such considerations 
had on the mind of a weak and yet self-sufficient and 
obstinate woman. These and similar accusations, loudly 
re-echoed by all the Tories, and sedulously poured into 
the royal ear by Harley and Mrs Masham, made such 
an impression on the Queen that she did not offer the 
smallest congratulation to the Duchess on the victory of 
iis“Yr Malplaquet, nor express the least satisfaction at the 
Duke’s escape from the innumerable dangers which he 
had incurred.^ 

An ill-timed and injudicious step of Marlborough at 
Injudicious this juncture, one of the few^ such which can be imputed 
mSo-° to him in his whole public career, inflamed against him 
made rap.® the jcalousy of the Queen and the Tories. Perceiving 
the decline of his influence at court, and anticipating his 
dismissal from the command of the army at no distant 
period, which would have had the effect of immediately 
terminating the war, and depriving the nation of the 
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■wHole fruit of his victories, he solicited from the Queen 
a patent constituting him Captain-General for life. In 
vain he "was assured by the Lord Chancellor that such 
an appointment was wholly unprecedented in English 
history ; he persisted in laying the petition before her 
Majesty, by whom it was of course refused. Piqued at 
this disappointment, he wrote an acrimonious letter to 
the Queen, in which he reproached her with the neglect 
of his public services, and bitterly complained of the 
neglect of the Duchess, and the transfer of the royal 
favour to Mrs Masham. So deeply did Marlborough 
feel this disappointment, that, on leaving the Hague to 
return to England, he said publicly to the deputies of 
the States, — “ I am grieved that I am obliged to return 
to England, where my services to your republic will be 
turned to my disgrace.”^ 

Marlborough was received, however, in the most flat- 
tering manner by the people, when he landed on 15th 
November, and the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
were tendered to him for his great and glorious services. 
The Queen declared, in her speech from the throne, that 
this campaign had been at least as glorious as any which 
had preceded it ; and the Chancelloi', in communicating 
the thanks of the House of Lords, added — “ I am com- 
manded by the Lords to give your Grace the thanks of 
this House for your continued and eminent services to 
Her Majesty and the public during the last campaign — 
of which nothing can be greater said than what Her 
Majesty, who always speaks with the utmost certainty 
and exactness, has declared from the throne — ^that it 
has been at least as glorious as any which had preceded 
it. But this repetition of the thanks of this august 
assembly has this advantage over the former, that it 
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CHAP, must be looted upon as added to, and standing upon, 
tbe foundation already laid in tbe records of this House, 
1709. foi' preserving your memory fresh to all future times ; 
so that your Grace has also the satisfaction of seeing 
this everlasting monument of your glory rise every year 
much higher.” Such "was the effect produced on both 
Houses by the presence of the Duke, and the recollec- 
tion of his glorious services, that liberal supplies for 
carrying on the v'ar •were granted by them. The Com- 
^ mons voted £6,000,000 for the service of the ensuing 

■ri. 803. ‘ year, and, on the earnest representation of Marlborough, 
an addition Avas made to the military forces.^ 

But in the midst of all these flattering appearances. 
Increasing the hand of dcstruction was already impending over the 
of him’at British hero. It was mainly caused by the greatness 
and invaluable nature of his services. Envy, the invari- 
able attendant on exalted merit, had already singled 
him out as her victim; jealousy, the prevailing weakness 
of little minds, had prepared his ruin. The Queen had 
become uneasy at the greatness of her subject. There 
had even been a talk of the Duke of Argyll arresting 
him in her name, when in command of the army. Anne 
lent a ready ear to an insinuation of her flatterers, 
especially Mrs Masham, that she was enthralled by a 
single family ; that Marlborough was the real sovereign 
of England, and that the crown was overshadowed by 
the field-marshal’s baton. The people had become 
envious of the greatness of the Duke : they were tired 
of hearing him called the Just. They lent a ready ear 
to the numerous party libels which represented him as 
entirely influenced by selfish ambition, and the whole 
patronage of the crown as engrossed by the Marlborough 
family. In the midst of this ferment, the public atten- 
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tion was violently arrested by a sermon preached by a chap. 
Dr Sacheverell, at St Saviour’s, Southwark— a handsome 
ecclesiastic, who united the confidence of an orator to 1709. 
the grace of an actor. In this declamation, the obsolete 
doctrine of passive obedience was revived j the principles 
of the Revolution stigmatised; the dangers of the Church 
exaggerated ; the ministers loaded with reproaches; and ^ 
Godolphin in particular pointed out to public reproba- 122^23!' 
tion under the name of Volpone .7 

The ministry was very much divided as to the course 
to be pursued with this libel. Somers and Marlborough His trial 
strongly counselled a prosecution before the ordinary 
tribunals, to avoid making the culprit a martyr, and the 
case a “ cause cdehre ; ” but, in the excited state of the 
public mind, a conviction before a jury was thought 
doubtful, and a prosecution before the House of Peers was 
resolved on. But after a long trial, the proceedings termi- 
nated in ridicule — Sacheverell being only found guilty of 
a minor charge by a majority of six, and ordered merely 
to abstain from preaching for three years. Instantly he 
became the idol of the populace. Numbers of them, 
including many of the nobility and gentry, attended him 
daily to Westminster Hall, striving to kiss his hand, 
and praying for his deliverance. Indescribable was the 
enthusiasm excited by the result of his trial, which was 
with reason regarded as equivalent to an acquittal. Riots 
took place in the capital ; meetings were held in all the 
principal towns ; addresses and petitions poured in from 
all quarters. The nation which seventy years before had 
run mad under the influence of the democratic passion, and “CuMing- 
twenty-two years before had risen up as one man to expel 2 S 7 -’ 264 . 

, '*■ ^ Pari. Hist, 

a tyrant, was now as violently convulsed in favour of the vi.807-824. 
apostle of passive obedience and non-resistance. ^ 
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Harley and Mrs Masham were not slow in taking 
advantage of this violent revulsion of public opinion in 
their favour. Encouraged by the open support of the 
populace, and the prospect of a Parliamentary majority 
on the next election, they now commenced the execu- 
tion of the designs they had long meditated of gradu- 
ally weeding the Whigs out of the Government, and 
supplying their places by determined partisans of their 
own. The government of the Tower, usually placed at 
the disposal of the commander-in-chief, was, to mortify 
Marlborough, bestowed without consulting him on Lord 
Rivers. At the same time he received the commands of 
the Queen to bestow the command of a vacant regiment 
on Colonel Hill, brother of Mrs Masham. Being re- 
solved not to brook this second slight, he consulted the 
Whig leader, who warmly counselled him to resist. At 
length matters came to such a pass, and the ascendency 
of Mrs Masham was so evident, while her influence was 
exercised in so undisguised a manner to humiliate him, 
that he prepared the draft of a letter of resignation of 
his commands to her Majesty, in which, after enumerat- 
ing his services, and the abuse which Mrs Masham 
continued to heap on him and his relations, he concluded 
with saying — “ I hope your Majesty will either dismiss 
her or myself.” ^ 

Sunderland and several of the Whig leaders warmly 
. approved of this vigorous step ; but Godolphin, who 
foresaw the total ruin of the ministry and himself, in 
the resignation of the general, had influence enough to 
prevent its being sent. Instead of doing so, that noble- 
man had a long private audience with Her Majesty on 
the subject; in which, notwithstanding the warmest 
professions on her part, and the strong sense she enter- 
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tained of his great and lasting services, it was not diffi- chap. 
cult to perceive that a reserve as to future intentions 
■was manifested, -which indicated a loss of confidence. 
Marlborough declared he would be governed in the 
whole matter by the advice and opinion of his friends ; 
but strongly expressed his own opinion, “ that all must 
be undone if this poison continues about the Queen.” 

Such, however, was the agony of apprehension of 
Godolphin at the effects of the Duke’s resignation that 
he persuaded him to adopt a middle course — the usual 
resource of second-rate men in critical circumstances, but 
generally the most hazardous that can be adopted. This 
plan was to write a warm remonstrance to the Queen, 
but without making Mrs Masham’s removal a condition 
of his remaining in office. In this letter, after many 
invectives against Mrs Masham, and a full enumeration 
of his grievances, he concludes with these words:— 

“This is only one of many mortifications that I have 
met with ; and as I may not have many opportunities of 
writing to you, let me beg of your Majesty to reflect 
what your own people and the rest of the world must 
think, who have been witnesses of the love, zeal, and 
duty with which I have served you, when they shall see ^ 
that, after all I have done, it has not been able to pro- ofM^ibo- 
tect me against the malice of a bed-chamber woman. Maynw- 
But your Majesty may be assured that my zeal for you irtof oox*e, 
and my country is so great, that in my retirement I MaUb^ 
shall daily pray for your prosperity, and that those who Qulm*'’ 
serve you as faithfully as I have done may never feel fCwio?”’ 
the hard return I have met with.^ 

These expressions, how just soever in themselves, and 
natural in one whose gi’eat services had been requited 
as Marlborough’s had been, were not likely to make a 
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CH.P. favourable impression on tbe royal mind, and, accord- 
-- in.W at a private audience v'bicb be bad soon after of 
^ tlm Queen, be u'as received in tbe coldest manner."- He 
Ho alt- retired in consequence to Blenbeim, determined to 
“tniafa resign all bis commands, unless Mrs Masbam Mas 
’ ‘ removed from tbe royal presence. Matters seemed so 
near a rupture that tbe Queen personally applied to 
several of tbe Tories, and even Jacobites, -wbo bad 
loner kept aloof from court, to support ber in opposition 
to tbe address expected from both Houses of Mia- 
ment on tbe Duke’s resignation. But Harley and if is 
Masbam noM sau' that they were pusbing tilings too far. 

In Napoleon’s words, tbe pear was not yet ripe. Accorc - 
iimly by tbeir advice tbe Queen yielded on tbe pomt of 
Colonel Hill’s regiment, and intimated to Godolpbm 
that “sbe would not insist on bis appointment. But 
tboimb this concession removed tbe original cause of tbe 
disagreement, it did not beal tbe real sources of division ; 
for Marlborough was still resolute to resign bis com- 
mand, unless Mrs Masbam was removed from ber 

situation about tbe Queen’s person.^ 

A meeting of tbe principal Wbigs took place at tbe 
Butiwr- Duke of Devonsbire’s, where it was discussed whether 
spdedto should rest satisfied with tbe concession which bad 

^ been made, and allow tbe Queen’s favourite to remain. 

The Duke gave his decided opinion in tbe negative, but 
tbe majority decided otherwise. Somers and Godolpbin, 
in particular, did tbeir utmost to bend tbe firm pneral ; 
and they so far succeeded, in opposition to his better 

* » On Wednesday se’nniglit I waited upon tie Queen, in order to repre- 
sent the mischief of such recommendations in the army, and_ before I came 
away I expressed all the concern for her change to me that is natuial t 
man that has served her so faithfully for many years, which made no imp 
Sion, nor was her Majesty pleased to take so much notice of me as to ask my 
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judgment, and the decided opinion of the Duchess, as 
to induce him to continue in otfice without requiring 
the removal of Mrs Masham from court. The Queen, 
delighted at this victoiy over so formidable an opponent, 
received him at his next audience in the most flattering 
manner, and with a degree of apparent regard which she 
had scarcely ever evinced to him in the days of his 
highest favour. But in the midst of these deceitful 
appearances his ruin was secretly resolved on; and in 
order to accelerate his departure from court, the Queen 
inserted in her reply to the address of the Commons, at 
the close of the session of Parliament, a statement of 
her resolution to send him immediately to Holland, as 
“I shall always esteem him the chief instrument of my 
glory, and of my people’s happiness.” He embarked 
accordingly, and landed at the Brill on March 18 th, in 
appearance possessing the same credit and authority as 
before, but in reality thwarted and opposed by a jealous 
and ambitious faction at home, which restrained his 
most important measures, and prevented him from 
effecting anything in future on a level with his former 
glorious achievements.^ 

At first sight it doubtless appears a very unaccount- 
able circumstance that Marlborough should have attached 
so much importance to these appointments, and that the 
first general of the age, and the head of the coalition, 
should have seriously thought of resigning his command, 
because a first lord of the Admiralty was appointed 
without his being consulted, and a regiment disposed of 

Lovd-Treasxirer wliere I was upon her zaissing me at Couneil, I have had 
several letters from him since I came here, and I cannot find that her Majesty 
has ever thought me worthnaming: when my Lord-Treasurer once endea- 
voured to show her the mischief that w'ould happen, she made him no answer 
hut a how” -~3{arlI}orotigh to Lo7'd 21 yltlO, 
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CHAP, even by tbe sovereign against his recommendation. But 
those -who make this observation, how natural soever it 
17097 ][je, have not duly considered either on what founda- 

tion power rests at all courts, but especially those pre- 
sided over by a female sovereign, or what were the 
interests at stake in the great contest which prevailed 
between him and Harley for ascendency over the mind 
of the Queen. Experience has abundantly proYed that 
the continual and daily insinuation of adverse senti- 
ments and opinions, by those who have constant access 
to the person, is an influence which even the strongest 
mind can rarely withstand ; with a weak sovereign, prone 
to inconsistency, the great defect of the female char- 
acter, and warped by favouritism, it becomes omnipotent. 
Hence it is that in all ages, and at all courts, bed-chamber 
appointments have been regarded by the first statesmen 
as matters of paramount importance, and that aiany ot 
the greatest changes recorded in history have depended 
on the issue of a struggle between two parties for a few 
apparently trivial household appointments. Beyond all 
doubt, it was the splitting of the Whigs on the choice 
of the persons to hold three white sticks, in May 181-, 
which was the main cause of Napoleon’s final overthrow, 
for it was the means of retaining England in the Alli- 
ance ; and it was the yielding of Marlborough in 1710, 

1 Alison’s as to Mrs Masham’s retaining her appointment about 
Queen Anne’s person, which saved Louis XIV., by 
throwing England out of it.^ 

In addition to this, it must be recollected what and 
oreat®inte- how gTcat wcre the public interests which were at stake 
"ntho in the promotion or checking of this bed-chamber intrigue 
against Godolphin and Marlborough’s administration, 
ments. awarc that Harley and Bolingbroke, 
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vho were ready to come in the moment they went out, chap. 
and who were strongly supported alike by the secret 
inclinations of the Queen and the wishes of those imme- 
diately about her person, would, to please the populace 
and gratify the public cry for a reduction of taxation, 
lose no time in withdrawing from the Alliance and con- 
cluding a separate treaty with France. The event has 
proved that these apprehensions were too well founded ; 
that, in doing so, they would consent to the crown of 
Spain remaining on the head of a Bourbon prince, 
and, for the sake of present popularity, abandon the 
whole objects of the war, and seriously endanger the 
independence of Great Britain in future times. There 
appeared no way of avoiding so dangerous and disheart- 
ening a result but by insisting upon the removal from the 
palace of the secret counsellors, to whose influence the 
danger was mainly owing. Great public interests were 
then indissolubly wound up with this contest for house- 
hold appointments. Not less than at Blenheim or Mal- 
plaquet the fate of Europe was involved in the issue of 
the strife ; and if Marlborough had yielded the contest 
without a struggle, he would have deserted his duty, and 
endangered the civil and religious liberties of his country 
and of Europe, not less than if he had abandoned his 
post on any of these momentous fields. 

It appears still more surprising how a party could be 
found in Great Britain, especially at that period, so soon Extrlordi- 
after the Revolution, which should found their principles Se 
on such a basis, and rest their claim to the favour of the garSigthe 
nation on the entire abandonment of all the objects for te” ““ 
which it had so longandstrenuously contended. For eighty 
years the desire of civil and religious freedom had been the 
prevailing national passion, and had more than once led 
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CHAP, them into the most dreadful excesses ; but now the 
_!^ apostle of passive obedience and non-resistance bad 
1709 . become the idol of popular adoration. For the preser- 
YatioD of the balance of power, they had contended for 
a quarter of a century with the most heroic perseverance, 
and, in the pursuit of that object, consented to the 
greatest sacrifices; but now they gave their support to 
a party which was prepared to abandon all these objects, 
leave the ancient enemy of England in possession of 
all but universal power, and conclude a glorious and 
triumphant war by a perilous and disgraceful peace. 
The general who led their armies had been beyond all 
precedent successful: his career had been one continued 
triumph ; he had never yet suffered a reverse ; and not 
only were they prepared to forego the whole fruit of his 
victories, but he himself had become, without reason, the 
object of unmeasured obloquy and vituperation. 

But the maiwel ceases when the ruling selfishness of 

78 ■ ■ ■ ^ , 

Cause of the vast maiority of men is taken into consideration, and 

thisremark- . ^ ^ 

aWe change, the Unvarying effect of transcendent greatness to produce 
envy — of magnitude of obligations to breed ingratitude. 
The deeds of the great seldom awaken in little minds 
any other feeling but that of jealousy ; gratitude for 
favours is felt as a pleasurable sensation only by the 
generous, and to them it is perhaps the highest. It was 
the very greatness of Marlborough, the magnitude and 
inappreciable nature of his services, which proved his 
ruin, for they at once roused the envy of the malignant, 
and oppressed the selfish with the painful feeling of irre- 
quitable obligation. More particularly, it was the combi- 
nation of military greatness with civil power and influ- 
ence which proved fatal to him, as it has done to almost 
every illustrious man in ancient or modern times in 
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whose Lands it Las even for a brief period been invested. 
To see one wLo was once tLeir equal at the same time 
triumphing over their enemies and ruling themselves, is 
in general felt as insupportable by mankind. It is in a 
sovereign only, to whom it descends by birthright, that 
it can be tolerated. In any other, it produces such a 
mortification of self-love to others as ere long ends in a 
storm, by which the obnoxious benefactor of his country 
is overthrown. 

Miltiades and Themistocles in Greece, Scipio and 
Cmsar in Rome, fell successive sacrifices to this feeling : 
Cromwell escaped the ruin with which it is fraught only 
by a fortunate death ; Napoleon, by turning the selfish 
passions of the people loose upon foreign countries. The 
moment he ceased to feed the public desires by continued 
triumphs was the commencement of his fall ; he has told 
us so himself a hundred times. Wellington escaped it 
only by being clear of political power when he had the 
command of the army : his unpopularity in 1831, and 
nari’ow escape from death in the streets of London on 
June 18, 1832, may show us how speedily his power 
w'ould have been shattered, if, like Marlborough, he had 
attempted to combine the functions of prime-minister 
and commander-in-chief ; if he had united the influence 
of Mr Pitt to the glory of the Peninsular triumphs. 
Men can bear, though generally with some degree of 
impatience, a long career of military greatness in their 
generals, for it is gained over their enemies j but they 
never can tolerate for any length of time, in any but a 
crowned head, civil power in their rulers, for it is exer- 
cised over themselves. A combination of the two is 
speedily felt as insupportable. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

IJTVASIOSr OF RUSSIA BY CHARLES XII. — HIS DEFEAT AT PULTO’WA BY 
THE CZAR PETER.— HIS CHARACTER. — CAMPAIOH OF 1709 IN SAVOY 
AND SPAIN. — CONFERENCE OP GBRTEUYDENBERG. — CAMPAIGN OF 
1710 IN FLANDERS. — MARLBOROUGH PASSES VILLARS’ LINES. — 
SIEGES OF DOUAI, BETH0NB, ST ITJNANT AND AIRE. — INCREASING 
INFLUENCE OP HARLEY AND THE TORIES. — ^DISMISS.AL OF GODOLPHIN 
AND CHANGE OF THE MINISTRY IN ENGLAND. — INCEE.ASINa DIFFI- 
CULTIES OP MARLBOROUGH’S SITUATION. 

As the War of the Succession, and that M'hich a century 
after desolated Europe in consequence of the French 
Revolution, were substantially waged for the same ob- 
ject, and divided the powers of Northern and Southern 
Europe much in the same manner, so there was a most 
extraordinary coincidence in the chief seats of war, and 
even in the principal battles, on the two occasions. 
The real object in both was to rescue Europe from the 
thraldom of French domination ; the ambition of Napo- 
leon only came in place of that of Louis XIV. Germany 
and the Peninsula in both were long the seat of war. 
The Bourbon succession in Spain was as much the object 
of dread in the beginning of the eighteenth century, as 
that of Napoleon was in the opening of the nineteenth. 
But in both, the decisive blows were struck in Flanders; 
and the victorious march of Blucher and Wellington 
from Brussels to Paris in 1815, not less than the narrow 
escape which Louis XIV. made from a similar invasion 
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in 1711, proves the msdom -with which Marlborough chap. 
and Eugene acted in assailing France in that quarter, 
and fixing the principal seat of war in the Flemish 
plains. 

As these two great wars were thus identical in their 
objects, and the theatres where their principal operations BemaiaWe 
were carried on, so there was a most extraordinarj SpMWraiar 
coincidence in many of the principal battles by which “ 
they were both illustrated. The battle of Marengo, 
which in 1800 conquered Italy for France, and placed 
Napoleon on the consular throne, had its exact coun- 
terpart in that of Turin, which a century before had 
consigned it to the Austrian rule. The battle of Sala- 
manca, which in 1812 rescued three-fourths of Spain 
from French oppression, was but a repetition of that of 
Almanza, in which the genius of Berwick, a hundred 
years before, had secured it for the house of Bourbon. 

The battle of Jena, which in 1806 at once crushed the 
Prussian monarchy, and surrendered the whole of the 
north of Germany to Napoleon, was not more decisive 
than that of Blenheim, which in 1704 at one blow 
prostrated Bavaria, delivered all southern Germany, and 
hurled the French forces with disgrace behind the Rhine. 

The victory of Ramilies has its counterpart in that of 
Austerlitz; that of Oudeuarde in Waterloo. Scarce a 
parallel to the terrible struggle of Malplaquet, followed 
by the fall of Mons, is to be found in European history, 
till we come down to the carnage of Borodino, followed 
by the abandonment of Moscow. The siege of Lille 
alone stands forth in solitary and unapproachable gran- 
deur in European warfare. No similar achievement was 
effected either by the energy of Frederick or the genius 
of Napoleon. 
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The expedition to Russia, which forms so prominent 
and sublime a part of the wars of the Revolution, was 
not without its counterpart in that of the Succession. 
Charles XII. was the predecessor of Napoleon in the 
great assault on the Muscovite power. The identity 
between these two memorable expeditions, Avith just a 
century between them, was such that it almost seems 
miraculous. Both paved the way for the attack on the 
great northern power, by the conquest of all the lesser 
states in their vicinity ; both prepared long, and accu- 
mulated all their forces for the decisive struggle. The 
world anticipated for both triumphant success in its 
issue. Both brought to the attempt military talents 
of the highest, military glory of the most commanding 
kind. Both were surrounded before they set out by the 
princes and diplomatists of Europe, anxious to secure 
their favour or deprecate their wrath ; both set out 
from Dresden. The world in anxious suspense, but 
confident expectation, gazed on the steps of both in the 
progress towards what seemed the entire dominion of 
Eastern Europe. Both met with destruction in the 
ultimate fate of the attempt ; and it is hard to say to 
which the lines of the poet are most applicable 

“No joys to him pacific sceptres yield i 
War sounds the tmmpj he rushes to the field. 

Behold surrounding kings their powers combine, 

And some capitulate and some resign. 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; 

‘ Think nothing gained/ he cries/ till nought remain, 

On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the Polar sky P 
The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost. 

He comes— not want and cold his course delay; 

Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa’s day 1 
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And shows his miseries in distant lands ; Vlil. 

Condemned a needy suppliant to wait, 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate, 170£>. 


But did not chance at length her error mend I 
Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wwnd? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress and a dubious hand : 

He left a name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adozm a tale.”* 

No soonei’ had Charles XII., by the indefatigable ex- 
ertions and diplomatic address of Marlborough, effected Proud posi- 
a pacification with the Emperor and the German powers, ohLies 
than he turned his attention to the East, and made Dresden, 
serious preparations for his long-meditated expedition htg^nhh 
against Russia. Not a doubt crossed his mind as to its pXnd!“ 
ultimate success ; aud his confidence was generally shared 
by all the statesmen of Europe. He had so long and 
uniformly been victorious that he was thought to be 
invincible. He had defeated at Narva sixty thousand 
Russians with nine thousand Swedes. He had recently 
dictated, as a conqueror, from his camp at Alt-Ranstadt, 
near Leipsic, a glorious peace to his rival, Augustus, 
king of Poland, by which the latter renounced all his 
rights to that throne, and even consented to deliver up 
Count Patkul, the ambassador of the Czar Peter at his 
court, to his vengeance, whom, with frightful barbarity, 
at which all Europe shuddered, Charles had put to death 
like a common murderer on the wheel. He had recently 
visited the plain of Lutzen, and the tomb of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and said, on leaving it, “ I have endeavoured 
to live like him : perhaps God will accord to me a death 
like his.” His court at Dresden had resembled rather 
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that of Timour the Tartar and Attila, than anything 
previously witnessed in European history.* Nothing 
was seen like it till Napoleon, a century after, set out 
from the same capital on a similar expedition. No one 
could entertain a doubt of the success of an enterprise 
undertaken by a monarch possessed of such resources, at 
the head of an army which had never sustained a reverse, 
and actuated by such ambitious and heroic sentiments.^ 

Charles commenced his mai’ch from Dresden on the 
Tth September 1707, directing his steps towards Poland. 
He was at the head of forty-three thousand veteran 
troops, admirably disciplined and equipped, and pro- 
vided with every necessary for the most protracted cam- 
paign, from the heavy contributions they had so long 
levied on the opulent provinces of Saxony. Six thou- 
sand men were left by the Swedish monai’ch at Warsaw 
to defend the crown of Stanislaus, whom, in lieu of 
Augustus, he had placed on the throne of Poland. With 
the remainder of his forces Charles directed his march, 
with fearless intrepidity, into the interior of Russia. He 
never thought of his adversary’s forces : Alexander the 
Great, with thirty-five thousand men, had attempted and 
effected the conquest of Asia. He directed his steps 
across Lithuania, crossed the Borysthenes at Mohilow, the 
scene of one of the first actions between Napoleon and the 
Russians in the campaign of 1812, and arrived, without 
any serious opposition, on the Dnieper, in the neighbour- 
hood of Smolensko,^ the theatre of the first desperate 

♦ “ Charles XII. jouissait de son sncces dans Alt-Ranstadt, pres de Leipsic. 
Les princes Protestans de i’Empire d’Allemagne venaient en fonle, lui rendre 
leurs hominages et M denaander sa protection. Presque toutes les puissances 
lui envoyaient des amhassadeurs. HEmpereur Joseph L d^f^rait ^ ses yo- 
lont^s. Pierre succomhait k ses vues ^ Tegard de Pologne.”— Voltaire, Vie 
de l*imre U Grmidp chap. 16. 
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battle between those redoubtable opponents in that 
dreadful contest. 

Hitherto the Swedes had experienced no serious 
opposition in their march; but from the time that, in 
the neighbourhood of Smolensko, they entered the old 
territories of Red Russia, the case was rery different. 
The terrible features of a national war immediately 
manifested themsekes. The Russians pursued the sys- 
tem by which, a century after, on the advice of Welling- 
ton, they defeated the invasion of Napoleon. They 
made no attempt to resist the Swedes in pitched battles, 
for which they were conscious they were unequal, but 
withdrew from the villages as they approached ; fired 
the houses, which, being all built of wood, were speedily 
reduced to ashes ; destroyed the mills, burnt or carried 
away the grain, drove off the cattle, defaced the roads, 
and broke down the bridges. The main body of the 
Swedish army advanced without opposition, though very 
slowly, from these obstacles ; but an active enemy, 
mounted on indefatigable steeds, hovered on its flanks, 
and the foraging parties and detachments which they 
sent out to obtain provisions were speedily assailed by 
an enemy previously invisible, but who never failed to 
make his presence felt when an insulated party presented 
an opportunity for attack. The old tactics of the East 
against the West were again repeated for the twentieth 
time ; and the march of Charles XII. recalled the suffer- 
ings of Darius in Scythia, of Crassus in Mesopotamia, 
or of Richard Coeur-de-Lion in Palestine, of which an- 
cient story and modern romance have left such graphic 
pictures.^* 

* The Marlhorovgh Papers contain several very interesting letters to the 
Duke of Marlborough from Count Piperj in which he details the rapid pro- 
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Meanwhile the Czar, while he avoided any serious 
action, followed the footsteps of the invader at a little 
distance with a large army ; and this circumstance, 
joined to the dif&culties experienced in his march from 
the devastation of the country and flight of the inhabit- 
ants, induced Charles to lend a willing ear to the propo- 
sitions of Mazeppa, Hetman of the Cossacks, who offered 
him his alliance and the support of his people. He 
never doubted of success when his veteran Swedes were 
supported by twenty thousand light horse, whom the 
Cossack chief could bring into the field. Thither, ac- 
cordingly, Charles directed his steps, and, crossing the 
Dnieper, he plunged into the boundless and desolate 
plains of the Ukraine. Infinite difiiculties were expe- 
rienced in the course of the march, which took up a very 
long time ; and when at length Mazeppa did make his 
appearance, in September 1708, it was with two regi- 
ments instead of twenty thousand men. In effect, he 
had raised eighteen thousand, who joined his standard, 
thinking they were to combat for the Czar; but no 
sooner did they learn that they were to join the King 
of Sweden than all the rest abandoned their colours, and 
returned home, resolved not to be treacherous to a 
sovereign who had given them no cause of offence. ^ 
Meanwhile a still more serious disaster befel the 
Swedish monarch. His ammunition and stores of every 
kind having been exhausted by his long marches and 

gress of Charles XII. through the western provinces of Muscovy, in his march 
towards the Ukraine. He describes the general consternation of the Russians, 
their abandonment of their homes, the voluntary conflagration of their towns 
and villages, and considers the conquest of the country and dethronement 
of the Czar as inevitable. These accounts resemble those given in the bul- 
letins of Napoleon of the self-sacrifices of the Russians in 1812.— See Coxe, 
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protracted residence, now extending to above a year in 
Poland and the Ukraine, a great convoy was with 
infinite pains collected in Lithuania, and intrusted to 
the Swedish general, Levenhaupt, who was at the head 
of 24,000 men, of whom not a half were Swedish 
troops. Charles, disappointed in the supplies he expected 
from Mazeppa, and reduced to the greatest straits from 
want of ammunition and provisions, sent the most urgent 
orders to his lieutenant to hasten his march. But 
these orders arrived too late to avert the disaster which 
ensued. The Czar, intent on intercepting this important 
convoy, upon the safe arrival of which the issue of the 
campaign and the fate of his crown depended, collected 
a powerful army of thirty thousand combatants, with 
which he watched the movements of the Swedish general. 
He permitted him, with the huge convoy which he 
conducted, to pass the Borysthenes without molestation, 
but fell upon him when his unwieldy column was 
involved in the extensive marshes which adjoin the 
tributary streams that, from the eastward, flow into 
that noble river. The Swedes fought with their usual 
gallantry, and, during four days that the conflict lasted, 
were never entirely broken. But the perseverance of 
the Russians, and the skill of the Czar, at length 
triumphed, and inflicted on their opponents the most 
dreadful disaster. By almost incredible exertions of 
valour, Levenhaupt, with a part of his force, succeeded in 
making his way through, and joined Charles ; but he lost 
8000 men killed and wounded, 950 prisoners, 17 guns, 
and 45 standards ; and, what was a still greater disaster, 
the whole pi'ecious convoy fell into the hands of the 
Russians.^ 

Charles, though grievously affected by this disaster, 
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CHAP, -was not dismayed. Having collected 25,000 men from 
the remains of his own army, the wreck of Levenhaupt’s 
1709. force, and the trifling reinforcements brought up by 
Marci of Mazeppa, he passed the Desna, and in the commence- 
towds ment of winter began his march towards Moscow. No 
NoTwe. can convey an idea of the horrors of the march, or 

the sufferings which the soldiers underwent in the com’se 
of it. Charles, however, still persevered, and stifled every 
complaint by sharing the fare, endming the hardships, 
and facing the dangers of the meanest soldier in his 
army. Animated by this example, the troops struggled 
on with heroic resolution ; but the rigour of the climate 
was not the less severely felt by their exhausted frames. 
In the month of December the thermometer fell to 20" 
below zero of Fahrenheit ; and under this terrible cold 
above two thousand of his men, almost all destitute of 
any adequate clothing, perished in a few days. In vain 
the Chancellor Piper conjured him to halt, to fortify 
himself in some town of the Ukraine, or to recross the 
Desna, and seek refuge in Poland. Charles replied, 
u. that to do so would be to fly before the Czar ; that he 
ta^re’^vie WHS not the man to do so ; that the weather would soon 
de Pierre, milder ; and that they must continue their 

march to Moscow 

Animated by the heroic spirit of their chief, the 
After a Swcdcs, like the Macedonians of old, followed their 

hardships, beloved king through difficulties which, to any other 
at j^ultowa, troops, would have been deemed insurmountable. Driven 
■ in different, and often opposite directions, by the neces- 
sity of finding subsistence, they advanced at one period 
towards the south-east, as far as the western end of the 
great central ridge which separates the Nogois Tartars 
from the Cossacks of Tanais. It is on the east of those 
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mountains that the altars ■which mark the extreme limits 
of Alexander the Great’s conquests in Asia still remain. 
He •was there joined by some thousand Zaporarians, 
whom he embodied into two regiments. Aided by this 
reinforcement, he laid siege to Pulto'WA, a small town, 
situated on the rirer Vorskla, in which there were con- 
siderable supplies of provisions, and which might serve 
as a base for operations in the direction of Moscow. No 
sooner did Peter hear that this town was besieged than 
he collected all his forces, and advanced at the head of 
sixty thousand men, for the most part well-disciplined 
veterans, accompanied by a plentiful train of artillery, 
to attack the Swedish king, whose troops were now 
reduced by the rigour of the climate, sickness, and the 
sword, to twenty-four thousand men.^ 

The Czar arrived in the neighboru'hood of Pultowa 
on the 15 th June, and took post at a little distance 
from Charles. His first care was to place his cavalry 
in a position between two woods, where it could not be 
outflanked. His next, to cover his infantry with 
redoubts, which might enable them to withstand the 
dreaded assault of the Swedish soldiers. For the next 
fortnight nothing material occurred except some skir- 
mishes between the light ti'oops on either side, in one of 
which Charles was severely wounded by a musket-ball 
in the foot, which confined him for several days to bed, 
and obliged him to submit to a painful operation, which 
he bore with his wonted stoicism. Before he was 
recovered, or able to sit on horseback, he learned that 
the Czar was making preparations to attack him in his 
intrenchments. No sooner did he obtain this intelli- 
gence than the spirit of the hero revived.^ He imme- 
diately ordered the troops to issue from their camp, and. 
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instead of awaiting the attack, made dispositions for 
himself assaulting the Russian intrenchments. Being 
still unable to sit on horseback, he was carried in a litter 
to share in the dangers and glories of a day which could 
not fail to be decisive of the fate of the Russian and 
Swedish monarchies. 

Such was the valour of the Swedish infantry that on 
the first onset they carried two redoubts ; and in the 
first tumult of success they shouted “Victory.” But 
their triumph was of short duration. The other redoubts 
were bravely defended ; and the Czar, confident in his 
numbers and the discipline of his troops, led them out of 
their intrenchments, and the battle became general in the 
open plain. The leaders on each side shared in the 
dangers of the meanest soldier, and displayed a valour 
worthy of the most exalted rank. No great manoeuvring 
took place ; hand to hand, breast to breast, bayonet to 
bayonet, they contended for two hours with the most 
determined resolution. The litter of Charles was broken 
in pieces by a cannon-shot, and one of the men w'ho 
carried it killed by his side. He calmly ordered himself 
to be put down, and sat till a new one was formed of the 
pikes of the soldiers. The Czar had his clothes perfor- 
ated in several places with musket-balls, but, almost by 
a miracle, himself escaped unhurt. At length, after a 
desperate conflict, the Swedes, overwhelmed by numbers 
three times their own, were broken on all sides. A 
desperate carnage took place, for scarce any quarter was 
given. Nine thousand were killed on the field of battle, 
three thousand prisoners, cliiefiy cavalry, were made in 
the pursuit: the Russians only lost twelve hundred 
men. Of necessity Charles was mounted on horseback 
in the general flight from the field.^ He bore the excra- 
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dating torture of liis wound, and the anguish of a defeat chap. 
irreparable beyond example, with equal resolution. 

Great as was this disaster, it was shortly after followed 
by another still more overwhelming. Charles retreated surrender 
towards the south with fourteen thousand men, the thouSnd 
remains of all that had escaped from that fatal field. dOT^oTunt 
But he was pursued by Prince Menzikoff, at the head of 
ten thousand of that light horse which, in every age, 
have proved so formidable to the invaders of the nomad 
plains. The Swedes, keeping close together, contrived to 
retire for some days without experiencing any consider- 
able disaster ; but at length they w'ere entirely enveloped 
by their indefatigable pursuers. Surrounded on all 
sides, encumbered with wounded, without either provi- 
sions or ammunition, that proud infantry, which had 
achieved so many victories, and universally passed for 
invincible, was reduced to despair, and obliged to capitu- 
late. Fourteen thousand men laid down their arms, 
including the whole Zaporavians, the last allies of the 
unhappy monarch, and who had suffered least in the 
battle. Count Piper, the king’s prime-minister, Field- 
Marshal Renschild, General Levenhaupt, and all the 
other general officers of the army, were included in that 
disastrous capitulation. Charles, however, whom nothing 
could subdue, refused to be included in it, and made his 
way across the Borysthenes at the head of two thousand 
horse— the poor remains of forty-three thousand whom vjede 
he had led in person from Saxony, and eighteen thou- ly.^^siog. 
sand who had subsequently set out to join him under 
General Levenhaupt.^ 

This decisive victory at once doubled the strength of 
Russia, and reduced Sweden again to its original rank 
of a fourth-rate power, from which it had been only 
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raised by the transcendent military abilities of Gustarus 
Adolphus and Charles XII. Yet is it evident that 
this terrible catastrophe, which closed the military career 
of the latter conqueror, and first established Russia in 
the proud pre-eminence which she has ever since main- 
tained, was chiefly, if not entirely, owing to his own 
imprudence, and his unfounded contempt of the enemy 
whom he had to combat. The opinion of Napoleon 
seems unquestionably "well founded, that his disastei’s 
were entirely owing to his forgetting the first principle 
of military science — that of maintaining a connection 
with the base of operations ; and that if he had pro- 
ceeded more methodically, and secured himself in 
Poland before he advanced to Moscow, he would have 
proved successful. It is remarkable that the very 
fault which that great man lias so clearly pointed out 
in the campaign of Charles, is precisely the one into 
which he himself fell in his invasion of the same coun- 
ti'y. Marlborough was much affected with this total 
ruin of a monarch who had lately had such brilliant 
prospects, and a warrior whom he knew personally, and 
highly esteemed. But he was too sagacious not to see 
. that his undue contempt of his enemies had been the 
cause of all his misfortunes, and that his imprudence 
had been his ruin.^* 

Peter the Great, who gained this astonishing and 
decisive success, was one of the most remarkable men 

* If this unfortunate king had been so well advised as to have made 
peace the beginning of this summer, he might in a great measure have 
influenced the peace between France and the Allies, and made other king- 
doms happy. I am extremely touched with the misfortunes of this young 
king. His continued successes, and the contempt he had of his enemies, 
have been his rmn.’*-*-Marl5orouffk to Godolphin, August 26, 1709 ; Desp. 
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wlio ever appeared on the theatre of public affairs. He 
was nothing bj halves. For good or for evil he was 
gigantic. Vigour seems to havabeen the great char- 
acteristic of his mind ; but it was often fearfully dis- 
figured by passion, and he was not unfi-equently misled 
by the example of more advanced states. To elevate 
Russia to an exalted place among nations, and give her 
the influence which her vast extent and physical resources 
seemed to put within her reach, was throughout life the 
great object of his ambition ; and he succeeded in it to 
an extent which naturally acquired for him the un- 
bounded admiration of mankind. His overthrow of the 
Strelitzes, long the Praetorian Guards and terror of the 
Czars of Muscovy, was effected with a vigour and stained 
by a cruelty similar to that with which Sultan Mah- 
moud, a century after, destroyed the J anissaries at Con- 
stantinople. The sight of a young and despotic sove- 
reign leaving the glittering toys and real enjoyments of 
royalty, to labour in the dockyards of Saardem with his 
own hands, and instruct his subjects in ship-building by 
first teaching himself, was too striking and remarkable 
not to excite universal attention. And when the result 
of this was seen, — when the Czar was found introducing 
among his subjects the military discipline, naval archi- 
tecture, nautical skill, as well as other arts and warlike 
institutions of Europe, and in consequence long resisting 
and at length destroying the mighty conqueror who had 
so long been the terror of northern Europe, the astonish- 
ment of men knew no bounds. He was celebrated as at 
once the Solon and Scipio of modern times ; and literary 
servility, vying with disinterested admiration, extolled 
him as one of the greatest heroes and benefactors of his 
species who had ever appeared among men. 
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But time, the great dispeller of illusions, whose 
mighty arm no individual greatness, how great soever, 
can long withstand, has begun to abate much of this 
colossal reputation. His temper was violent in the 
extreme; frequent acts of hideous cruelty, and occa- 
sional oppression, signalised his reign : he was often 
impelled, by ill-directed zeal for the advancement of his 
people, into measures which in reality and in the end 
retarded their improvement. At one time he could 
subject, on mere suspicion, his most faithful servants to 
the most cruel tortures ; at another’, destroy a splendid 
mirror in an ungovernable fit of passion. He was 
thoroughly despotic, and could tolerate no opposition, 
on any grounds, to his will. The destruction of the 
Strelitzes, or Praetorian Guards of the capital, was a 
frightful act of severity ; but it w’^as unavoidable, and 
was attended with as much good in the end as it was 
executed with courage in the beginning. But many 
of his other acts of gigantic despotism had not a similar 
excuse. More than any other man, he did evil that 
good might come of it. He impelled his people, as 
he thought, to civilisation, though, while launching into 
the stream, hundreds of thousands perished in the 
waves. “ Peter the Great,” says Mackintosh, “ did 
not civilise Russia : that undertaking was beyond his 
genius, great as it was ; he only gave the Russians 
the art of civilised war.” The truth was, he attempted 
what was altogether impracticable. Ho one man can 
at once civilise a nation: he can only put it in the 
way of civilisation. To complete the fabric must be 
the work of continued eflrort and sustained industry 
during many successive generations. That Peter failed 
in raising his people to a level with the other nations of 
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Europe, in refinement and industry, is no reproacli to chap. 
him. It was impossible to do so in less than several 
centuries. The real particular in which he erred was, 
that he departed from the national spirit, that he tore 
up the national institutions, and violated in numei'ous in- 
stances the strongest national feelings. He clothed his 
court and capital in European dresses ; but men do not 
put off old feelings with the costume of their fathers. 

Peter’s civilisation extended no fui-ther than the sur- 
face. He succeeded in inducing an extraordinary degree Real cilar- 
of discipline in his army, and the appearance of con- c£gel^'* 
siderable refinement among his courtiers. He effected 
no material ameliorations in the condition of his sub- 
jects ; and by endeavouring to force them at once up to 
a level with the states of Western Europe, he not only 
rendered his government unpopular with the rural popu- 
lation, but also prevented his improvements from pene- 
trating the great body of the people. In his efforts to 
construct a Eui'opean capital in the marshes of Livonia, 
he was in the end successful ; but it was at the expense 
of the lives of a hundred thousand of his subjects, who 
perished in the attempt. ^His genius was vast, but it 
was after the manner of the Orientals rather than the 
Europeans. Cheops raising the pyi'amids from the toil 
and sweat of generations of captives was the emblem 
and prototype of his government. It could not be 
otherwise. It is easier to remodel an army than change 
a nation ; and the celebrated hon-moi of Diderot, that 
the Russians were “ rotten before they were ripe,” is too 
happy an expression, indicating how much easier it is to 
introduce the vices than the virtues of civilisation amons: 

o , 

an unlettered people. To this day the civilisation of 
Russia has never descended below the higher ranis ; 
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CHAP, and tlie efforts of the really patriotic Czars -who haye 
since wielded the Muscorite sceptre — Alexander and 
J709. Nicholas — ^liave been mainly in abandoning the fictitious 

career into which Peter turned the people, and the 
reviving with the old institutions the true spirit and 
inherent aspirations of the nation. The immense though 
less obtrusive success with which their efforts have 
been attended, and the gradual though still slow descent 
of civilisation and improvement through the great body 
of the people, prove the wisdom of the principles on 
which they have proceeded. Possibly Russia is yet 
destined to afford another illustration of the truth of 
Montesquieu’s maxim, that no nation ever yet rose to 
durable greatness but through institutions in harmony 
with its spirit. Yet was Peter’s attempt, though in 
many respects a mistaken, a great and glorious one : it 
was the effort of a rude but lofty and magnanimous 
mind, which attributes to mankind in general that vigour 
and ambition of which it is itself conscious. And without 
shutting our eyes to his many and serious errors, in charity 
let us hope that the words of Peter on his deathbed have 
been realised : “ I trust that, in respect of the good I 
have striven to do my people, God will pardon my sins.” 

The great concentration of the forces on both sides 
Campaign in Flan ders, during the campaign of 1709, rendered the 
Rhine, and operatious OH both sides feeble in other quarters. Great 
Jdy 29 ^ plans had been formed by Marlborough and Eugene for 
a simultaneous irruption into France from the side of 
Alsace and Piedmont, with the view of the two invading 
armies uniting at Lyons at the same time that the grand 
army moved direct from Flanders on Paris ; but the 
vigorous efforts of the French king, and still more the 
jealousies and tardiness of the Allies, wherever Marlbo- 
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rough, was not in person to allaj them, rendered them 
abortive. So slow were the movements of the German 
princes on the Upper Rhine, that, before anj consider- 
able force could be collected to threaten Alsace, a strong 
body of men had been assembled under Marshal d’Har- 
court to defend the lines of Lauterburg, and cover that 
province. Want of money, and the usual jealousies of 
the northern states of Germany, long delayed the march 
of the contingents of Hanover and other powers. But 
at length they arrived in the end of July, and sanguine 
hopes were entertained of success ; for while the Elector 
of Hanover occupied the attention of Marshal d’Har- 
court by a feigned attack on his lines of Lauterburg, 
Count Merci led a chosen body of six thousand men, by 
forced and secret marches, by Basle into Alsace, where 
he intrenched himself near Neuburg, on the Rhine, 
directly in their rear. But, the latter officer having 
detached seven thousand to watch them. Count Merci 
imprudently left his intrenchments, and met his anta- 
gonist in the open plain. The result was, that, after a 
sharp action, he was totally defeated, and driven across 
the Rhine with the loss of half his army. This disaster 
put an end to all thoughts of the invasion of Franche- 
Comte, and rendered abortive the operations in Pied- 
mont by the discord it produced between the cabinet 
of Vienna and that of Turin.^ 

In conformity with the concerted plan of operations, 
Victor Amadeus made active preparations for commencing 
hostilities on the side of the Maritime Alps, and a con- 
siderable Austrian force, under Marshal Daun, was 
assembled to co-operate with it. But here again the 
discord between the two courts intervened with fatal 
effect to mar the operations of the armies. The Duke 
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CHAP, of SaToy refused to move liis troops till he had received 
the investiture of the Vigenavaisin, stipulated for him 
1709. by the treaty of 1703 ; which the Emperor declined 
granting, on the plea that he included in it nine villages 
which did not belong to it, but were fiefs of the Empire ! 
On such miserable disputes did events hinge in the south 
of Europe, on which the issue of the war was in a great 
degree dependent. Louis XIV. took advantage of this 
schism to make overtures to the Duke of Savoy through 
his daughter, the Queen of Spain, offering him the most 
advantageous terms if he would consent to a separate 
accommodation, and representing the impolicy of his 
continuing in an alliance the object of which was to 
expel his own daughter from her throne. These repre- 
sentations produced a considerable effect : the Duke of 
Savoy remained at Turin in a state of such anxiety and 
discontent that it preyed upon his health, and brought 
on an alarming fever. In consequence of these causes 
the campaign was not opened till the middle of August ; 
and Marshal Daun, who commanded the invaders, then 
found the Duke of Berwick so strongly posted, in a 
position covering Brianqon, that he could not force the 
passage into Dauphine ; and soon after, having heard 
^ ^ of the defeat of Count Merci, he retired into Piedmont, 
86, 87.’ ■ having obtained no other advantage, in a campaign from 

Benvick’s .... . . , ® \ ^ 

Mem. 156- >ynicli such mighty results -were expected, but the capture 
Petitol’’ of the trifling post of Anneci, garrisoned by sixty men, 
in the entrance of the Alps ! ^ 

The war in Spain assumed a new and much more 
alarming aspect this year, in consequence of the contest 
having become a national one, and of the ardour 
displayed by the Castilians in behalf of the Bourbon 
dynasty, A gi'eat change had occurred in the feelings 
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of the Spaniards towards that family. They had come chap. 
to regard the war as a national one on their part — the 
Austrians as intruders ; and the national independence 
as wound up with the support of the throne of Philip. ASairs'of 
The English were disliked as haughty heretics; the floa In- 
Germans as rapacious and insulting foreigners. The tachment of 
Duke of Anjou increased these favourable dispositions lians to 
by the magnanimous spirit which he displayed in the 
misfortunes of his house, and the courage with which he 
threw himself on the loyalty of his subjects to preserve 
the national independence. He declared he would tinge 
the soil of his beloved Castile with his own blood rather 
than resign his crown at the dictation of insulting foes, 
or even the command of his own grandfather. At the 
same time he promised to dismiss his French counsellors, 
and be directed entirely by native Spaniards. The effect 
of these judicious measures was immense. A national 
spirit was roused; the generous flame pervaded every 
breast. In a gi’and assembly of the Castilian and An- 
dalusian nobles it was unanimously resolved that they 
would not permit their monarchy to be parcelled out by 
England and Holland ; and that if France could no 
longer furnish the requisite assistance, they would rise as 
one man, and shed the last drop of then’ blood in its 
defence. Nor did their actions behe these magnanimous 
resolutions. Levies of men were ordered, and obeyed i Coxe— 
with alacrity ; contributions of plate and jewels poured Bourbo^m 
in; the priests and nobles vied with each other in rousing ItPhiiippt,' 
the national spirit; and it soon became evident that, 
without the aid of an overwhelming foreign force, it would 
be impossible to dispossess Philip of the crown of Spain.^ 
Encouraged by these powerful demonstrations of na- 
tional support, Philip assumed a new and more indepen- 
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dent position at tlie conferences in Holland. No longer 
sheltering himself under the tutelage of his grandfather, 
he appointed the Duke of Alva his plenipotentiary at 
the Hague, and publicly protested against the dismem- 
berment of the Spanish monarchy. As a further proof 
of his independence, he addressed a letter to the Duke 
of Marlborough, which the latter received while engaged 
in the siege of Tournay, professing his willingness to 
enter into any reasonable terms of accommodation, 
consistent with the independence of Spain. These 
independent and vigorous steps gave Louis a colour for 
representing that he was inadequate to the dethronement 
of his grandson, and that all he could do was to with- 
draw his garrisons, which was only partially done. At 
the same time he privately conveyed to Philip his 
admiration of his spirited conduct in determining to 
defend his crown to the last extremity, and promised 
never to desert him.^ 

The effect of these measm’es speedily appeared in the 
military operations in the Peninsula, which were reduced 
almost to a nullity during this year. In Catalonia the 
Allied forces were inferior to the enemy, so that they 
were compelled to remain on the defensive — -the only 
operation of importance being an attack on Balaguer, 
which Stahremberg took with three battalions in presence 
of the Fi'ench and Spanish commanders. Philip was 
consoled for this check by the fall of Figueras, and the 
surprise of an Austrian camp under the walls of Gerona, 
which were effected with equal skill and success by an 
irruption of the Duke de Noailles into the northern 
provinces of Catalonia, with a small French force from 
Roussillon.® 

On the side of Portugal the campaign opened with 
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the most brilliant prospects of success, by the advance of chap. 
the United British and Portuguese forces, under Lord __ 
Galway and the Marquis de Frontera, across the 
Alentejo, towards the Caya river, with a view to under- 
taking the siege of Badajoz. But the troops whom they tn^ese 
led were not the same as those which a century after, 
under Wellington in the same country, achieved such 
glorious triumphs. In an action which took place on 
the banks of the Caya, the Portuguese horse, as at the 
battle of Almanza, took to flight, and left the infantry 
on either flank wholly uncovered. The result was, that, 
although the foot-soldiers made the most gallant defence, 
yet they were compelled to retreat; and two British 
battalions, whom Lord Galway brought up to stem the 
flood of disaster, were, after a heroic resistance, sm-- 
rounded and made prisoners. This check, though not 
serious, had the efiect of disorganising the whole cam- g. 39 ^ 393 . 
paign, which was converted into one of a merely defen- 91.94. 
sive chai'acter on the part of the Allies.^ 

These repeated defeats of the Portuguese, and their 
almost uniform bad conduct in action, inspired Marlbo- Maribo- 

- 1 rough’s opi- 

roii£!:li with the most desponding yiews as to any lurther mouonthe 

^ ^ ^ , •, Spanish, 

use which could be made of these auxiliaries in the w. 
Peninsula. He accordingly repeatedly and earnestly 
represented to the British government the impolicy of 
raising any additional levies in the Peninsula, and the 
necessity for relying entirely on the operations of veteran 
German or English troops.* “ With their aid,” said he, 

“ I do not see how the war could last six months, con- 

The scheme of raising six additional regiments,” says lie, can. never be 
depended npon, nor be of any use, but for the subsisting of a few French 
officers; nor I believe was it ever beard of before, to be at the expense of 
raising new troops at the end of a war .” — Ilarlborough to Qodol;phin, July 1, 

1709; CoxE, V. 93. 
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CHAP, sidering the troops we already have in Spain, and that 
the remainder of the French must be recalled.^’ For 
1709. future hostilities he deemed an entire change of system 
necessary. He deemed it a waste of blood and treasure 
to limit the operations to a few frontier provinces or 
fortresses, but I’ecommended the most active measures 
for collecting a powerful force on both sides of the Pen- 
insula, and advancing with their united mass to Madrid, 
ro^gh one-half of the money spent on this campaign,” said 

™ raising new troops, had been employed in hiring 
Aogust 26 , old ones — that misht have been of use ; and you may de- 

1709. Coxe, ° 

V. 92-95. pend upon it, the Portuguese have been too often beaten 
this war to do anything that may be vigorous.” ^ 

During the year 1709, the splendid offer of the 
Tha govern- govemmcnt of the Netherlands was again repeatedly 
Netherk'^a Urged by Charles on the Duke of Marlborough, and 
ffaedb^' constantly rejected by him, from the same noble and 

rough. disinterested desire of avoiding giving umbrage to the 

States of Holland. He had also a very delicate and 
difficult part to play in mediating between the Dutch 
government and that of Great Britain ; for while the 
fonner aimed at securing to themselves a strong barrier 
and large accession of territory in the Netherlands at 
the expense of Charles, they opposed strenuously the 
proposed cession of Minorca to England, as injurious to 
their commercial interests. Nor was there less difficulty 
in holding together the members of the Grand Alliance 
for warlike operations ; for the cabinets, as well as their 
subjects, were beginning to be tired of the war, and 
they did not feel themselves impelled by that urgent 
necessity which forced Louis to make such extraordinary 
efforts. The King of Prussia, in particular, at the close 
of the campaign, renewed as usual his complaints of the 
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conduct of the Allies, and the little attention paid to his chap. 
interests at the Hague ; and not only threatened to 7 “^' - 
•withdraw his troops, but even to listen to separate over- 
tures from France. Marlborough exerted himself to the 
utmost, and 'with his wonted success, to heal this alarm- 
ing schism. At his request, Baron Grumbkow was sent 
to the Hague; and a sketch of a letter containing new ^ 
offers was drawn up by the English general, which was 
sent to Queen Anne, copied by her, and transmitted pec. 2i, 
to Berlio, witli many flattering assurances. This had v. 91-101. 
the effect of retaining the wayward king in the alliance.’- 
The total defeat of Charles XII. at Pultowa threat- 

26 . 

ened to produce a defection still more alarming in the New con- 

111* federacym 

ranks of the Grand Alliance. No sooner had this event the nortii, 

and Marl- 

become known than a coalition was formed between the borough’s 

advice re- 

northern powers of Germany with Denmark and Russia, garding it. 
not only to recover the territories they had lost by the 
King of Sweden’s conquests, but to divide his whole 
dominions between them. The King of Denmark made 
preparations for invading the western provinces of 
Sweden. King Augustus set out from Dresden to re- 
gain his lost dominions in Poland ; and the King of 
Prussia joined the alliance, with the view of securing to 
himself Pomerania as his share of the spoils of the fallen 
lion. Marlborough, with his usual sagacity, instantly 
foresaw the danger of such an alliance, not only to the 
general balance of power in Europe, but to his own army 
in particular, from the recall to which it would lead of 
some of the best veteran troops in his army. He accor- 
dingly explained his views to the Pensionary Heinsius, 
who entirely concun-ed in them, and by their united 1709. 
efforts the threatened danger was averted.^ 

* If King Augustus marobes for Poland; you cannot doubt its being con- 
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The conferences formerly held at the Hague ■were 
ren e-wed in the spring of 1710 at Gertruydenberg, in 
Holland — which became famous in history by the final 
rupture of the negotiations for a general peace which 
then took place. Vehement contests ensued from the 
very first, not only between the plenipotentiaries on the 
opposite sides, but between the ministers of the Allied 
powers themselves. Indeed, the divisions among the 
latter had now become so serious, as not only to threaten 
the continuance of the Grand Alliance, but to render 
abortive all hopes of peace, from the hopes they nourished 
in the breasts of the French ministers, to whom these 
divisions were fully known. The negotiations, however, 
still went on ; and notwithstanding the decline of his 
influence at court, Marlborough again found himself 
practically involved in these attempts to bring about 
peace, over which, however, he had ceased to have any 
real control. Still exposed to the blasting imputation 
of seeking to prolong the war for his own private pur- 
poses, he was in reality doing his utmost to terminate 
hostilities. As the negotiation with the ostensible 
plenipotentiaries of the different courts was at an end — 
though Louis still continued to make private overtures 
to the Dutch, in the hope of detaching them from the 
confederacy — Marlborough took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to endeavour to effect an accommodation. 
At his request the Dutch agent, Petcum, had again 
repaired to Paris in the end of 1709, to resume the 

certed between the three kings, — so that the Queen, in my poor opinion, should 
be veiy careful of what steps she takes : for we have in this army upwards of 
forty thousand men which belong to these princes ; and should they with- 
draw their troops, the houses of Brunswick and Holstein would be obliged 
to do the same, which are twenty thousand more. I need not say what con- 
sequence this would have for the advantage of France ,* but I am sure you will 
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negotiation ; and the Marlborough Papers contain chap. 
numerous letters from him to the Duke, detailing the 
progress of the OTertures. On the very day after 
Marlborough’s arrival at the Hague, the plenipoten- 
tiaries made their report of the issue of the overtures ; 
but the views of the parties were still so much at 
variance that it was evident no hopes of peace could be 
entertained. Louis was not yet sufficiently humbled to 
submit to the arrogant demands of the Allies, which 
went to strip him of nearly all his conquests ; and the 
different powers of the confederacy were each set upon 
turning the general success of the Alliance to their own 167-169. 
private advantage.’- 

Zinzendorf, on the part of Austria, insisted that not 
the smallest portion of the Spanish territories in Italy Rigoroia 

, r*!! r*-r»i demands of 

should be ceded to a prince of the house oi Bourbon, theAines. 
and declared the resolution of his Imperial master to 
perish with arms in his hands, rather than submit to 
a partition which would lead to his inevitable ruin. 

King Charles expressed the same determination, and 
contended further for the cession of Roussillon, which 
liad been wrested from Spain since the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. The Duke of Savoy, who aimed at the 
acquisition of Sicily from the spoils of the fallen mon- 
arch, was equally obstinate for the prosecution of the 
war. Godolphin, Somers, and the Dutch Pensionary, 
inclined to peace, and were willing to purchase it by the 
cession of Sicily and Sardinia to Louis ; and Marlbo- 

do all you can for presenting tlie loss of these troops. The Pensioner has 
asked niy opinion on this ai 6 feir, which I have given him— That our first and 
principal care should be to oblige these princes %ot to recaU their troops^ and 
afterwards to concert what measures are best to be taken ; but not to be 
hasty in taking a resolution .’ to Godolphin, Nov. 21 , 1709 5 
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CHAP, rough gave this his entire support, provided the evacua- 
tion of Spain, the great object of the war, could be 
iiio- secured. Louis, on his part, though he still resisted all 
propositions tending to make him himself dispossess his 
grandson of the crown of Spain, agreed to the appanage 
of Sicily and Sardinia for him, and promised to use all 
his efforts to induce Philip to accede to it, and in the 
mean time to cede four towns in Flanders as a security.* 
But all their efforts were in vain. The ambitious 
designs of Austria and Savoy prevailed over their pacific 
counsels ; and we have the valuable authority of De 
Torcy, who in the former congress had accused the Duke 
of breaking off the negotiation, that in this year the 
I Note to 1‘upture was entirely owing to the efforts of Count Zin- 

Petram, zeiidorf. Marlborough, however, never ceased to long 

1710, MS. for a termination of hostilities, and took the field with a 

Lamberti, 

Sixe'v^iiis heart, relieved only by the hope that one more 

169 , 173. ’ successful campaign would give him what he so ardently 
desired — the rest consequent upon a general peace, 
Although the opposite parties seemed very nearly 
EeaTrea- comiug to uu accommodatiou, yet there was, in reality, 
rupture of a sei'ious and iiTeconcilable difference between them, 
eMe*!” which rendered it impossible. This was the resistance 
made to including Spain in the treaty. Louis constantly 

^ “ Les nouYeatix ordres que sa Majestd euYOya a ses pleuipotentiaii'es, les 
autorisaient S. declarer en son nom, qii’elle feroit tons ses efforts pour per- 
suader an Eoi d’Espagne de se contenter do regner sur les lies do Sardaigne 
et de Sicile, et de c6der pour le bien de la paix la monarcbie d’Espagne et les 
autres ^tats sonmis ^cette couronne.” — De TloncY, Memoires^ 403, edit.Petifcot. 

t I am very sony to tell you, that the behaviour of the French looks as 
if they had no other desire than that of carrying on the war. I hope God 
will bless this campaign, for I see nothing else that can gim m 'peace either at 
home or abroad, I am so discouraged by everything I see, that I have never, 
during this war, gone into the field with so heavy a heart as at this time. I 
own to you, that the present humour in England gives me a good, deal of 
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affirmed that he could not compel his grandson to CTa- chap. 
cuate his throne ; that, if he were inclined to do so, the 
Castilian nobles would not permit it ; and that all he 
could do was to withdraw his troops and garrisons, and 
furnish the Allies with pecuniary subsidies to enable 
them to carry on the contest in the Peninsula, which he 
offered to do. The Allied plenipotentiaries, on the other 
hand, alleged that to prevent the succession of a Bour- 
bon prince to the throne of Spain was the main object 
of the war, and to leave it undone would be to lose the 
fruit of all its advantages ; that it was incredible that 
the French king, who had put his grandson on the 
throne of Spain, should not have influence enough to 
make him descend from it ; but that, if he had not, the 
only course left for them was to continue the war on the 
frontier of Flanders, and dictate the evacuation of 
Madrid under the walls of Paris. The sph’it evinced 
by the Castilian nobles, and the symptoms of the war 
assuming a national character in Spain, only rendered it 
the more necessary to follow this course ; for it was easy 
to foresee that, in the event of hostilities ceasing else- 
where, and being continued only in the Peninsula by the 
Allies, the whole burden of the contest would fall on the 
maritime powers, by whom alone troops could be con- 

trouble ; for I cannot see bow it is possible they should mend till everything 
is yet Marlborough to Duchess of Marlborough^ Hague, April 1 4, 171 0 ; 

CoxE, V. 179. 

The chief design of France is to cause a division among the Allies. The 
Imperialists are very desirous of making a peace with France, upon the con- 
dition they offer of giving four cautionary towns in this country ; and the 
States-General are positive to put an end to the war at once, by giving the 
Duke of Anjou a partage. I am afraid the French are not ignorant of these 
two opinions, by which they are the better able to amuse and cheat us. Lord 
Townsend and I shall be sure to follow the orders we shall receive.” — Marl^ 
borough to Godolpthmy March 18, 1710; CoxE, v. 173, 174. 
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vejed tMtlier. The 37tli article of the propositions of 
the Allies, on which the negotiation ultimately broke off, 
bore reference expressly to this point.* Marlborough, 
who was well aware of the difficulties and hazards of a 
Peninsular contest, which afterwards made shipwreck of 
the fortunes of Napoleon, was strenuous in his advice to 
Government to close with the offer of Sicily and Sai'dinia 
as an appanage to the Duke of Anjou, and conclude 
peace on the terms proposed by Louis, provided Philip 
would evacuate the throne of Spain. But Zinzendorf, 
on the part of Austria, strenuously opposed any partition 
of the Spanish monarchy ; and the Whig ministry, 
deeming themselves secure of success, and hoping, in the 
next campaign, to conquer Madrid in Paris, supported 
him, contrary to the opinion of their general, in his pi’e- 
tensions, and broke off the negotiation, 

The plan of the campaign of 1710 was concerted by 
Marlborough and Eugene on a greater and more decisive 
scale than any which had preceded it since the com- 
mencement of the war. In the Netherlands, it was 
proposed to commence with the siege of Douai, a large 


* The 37th article was in these terms : — En casque le Boi tres-Chretien 
6xScute tout ce qiie a Cte dit ci-dcssus, et qne la monarchie d*Espagne soit 
reiidue et cod^c an Koi Charles III., comme il cst accordc par ces articles, 
dmiB le temps stipule, on a accorde quc la cessation d’armes, entire les armies 
des hantcs parties en guerre, continueiha jusqu’a la conclusion et la ratification 
des traites de paix d, faire.” — Ilisfolre de Marlborough, iih 
t '' During the I'cmaining transactions of the intended 'PqolGq, which was 
laid in all its steps before the whole Cabinet, Lord-Treasurer, Lord-President 
Somers, and all other lords, did ever seem confident of a peace. My own 
distrust was so remarkable that I was once perfectly chid by the Lord-Trea- 
surer for saying, such orders would be proper if the French Hng signed the 
preliminary treaty. He resented my making any question of it, and said 
there could be no doubt, &c. For my part, nothing but seeing so great men 
believe it could ever incline me to think France reduced so low as to accept 
such conditions,” — Cowper’s Diary, Coxe, v. 171, 172. 
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and important fortress on the Scheldt, which was con- 
nected by water-communication eren with Amsterdam, 
and admirably calculated on that account, as well as its 
great strength, to form a base for operations, and flace 
d’armes for the invasion of France. When it was sub- 
dued, the Allies were to direct their arms to Arras, the 
last'm the triple line of fortresses which covered the 
French frontier on the north, and which would lay open 
the direct road to Paris. From thence the Allies were 
to advance to Calais and Abbeville, which was to be 
aided by an attack from the coast, and which would 
open the way for supplies from Great Britain. The 
possession of these fortresses, giving the Allies a secure 
base for operations connected both with Holland and 
England, would, it was thought, enable them to threaten 
Paris in the next campaign ; or, if their terms were not 
acceded to, to advance at once and dictate peace under 
its walls. To aid this grand effort, subordinate expedi- 
tions were to be undertaken in the south of France by 
an invasion from Piedmont, in concert with a descent of 
English troops on the coast of Languedoc — in connection 
with which, communications had been opened with the 
disaffected in the Cevennes Mountains.^ 

The secret camarilla which directed the Queen’s 
councils, dreading the influence of Marlborough in Eng- 
land, were anxious for an opportunity of getting rid of 
him, and for this purpose took the earliest opportunity 
of sending him to Holland to superintend the negotia- 
tions in person. In answer to an address from the Com- 
mons, the Queen observed, “I am very well pleased with 
this declaration of your just sense of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s eminent services, which I am so fully convinced 
of that I shall always esteem him as God Almighty’s 
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chief instrument of my glory, and my people’s happiness, 
and I will give the necessary orders for sending him 
immediately into Holland.” When the Duke, in pur- 
suance of these orders, commenced his journey to the 
place of embaxhation, in passing through the st^ts of 
Ihe capital his carriage was surrounded by multitudes, 
^ho expressed their regret for his departure ; and many 
eren presented petitions, requesting him not to leaTe the 
country during the tumult and agitation which had taken 

place, in consequence of the preparations for Sacheverells 

trial. The Duke, howexer, deemed his public duty 
paramount to erery other considemtion, _ and proceeded 
without delay to the place of his destination ^ thougu 
well aware that, in his absence, nothing would be lett 
undone which could lead to his oxerthrow, and mth it, 
that of the whole objects for which the war had been 

^ War being resolved on, Marlborough and Eugene 
co.^^;nce. met at Tournay on the 28th April, and commenced the 
mentoftte j^p^ign by besieging the fort of Mortagne, nhich 

SI- L JsL day. Their for« already 

amounted to sixty thousand men, and as the rioops 
were daily coming up from their cantonments, it was 
expected soon to amount to double that number. T e 
plan of operations was soon settled between these two 
exeat men; no difference of opinion ever occurre 
between them, no jealousy ever marred their co-opera- 
tion. They determined to commence serious operations 
by attacking Douai— a strong fortress, and one of the 
last of the first order which, in that quarter, guarde 
the French territory. To succeed in this, however, it 
was necessary to pass the French lines, which were o 
great strength, and were guarded by Marshal Montes- 


i Coxe, T. 
150 , 161 . 
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quieu at the head of forty battalions and twenty ghap. 
squadrons. Douai itself was also strongly protected 
both by nature and art. On the one side lay the Haine 
and the Scarpe ; in the centre was the canal of Douai ; 
on the other side were the lines of La Bass^e, which had 
been strengthened with additional works since the close ^ Maribo- 

• i«-ii 1 • r- rough to 

of the campaign. Marlborough was very sanguine or Oodoi^hin. 
success, as the French force was not yet collected, and 15 ^ 0 . coxe, 
he was considerably superior in number ; and he wrote Hist, de 
to Godolplim on the same night, — ''The orders arei90, 
given for inarching this night, so that I hope my next ‘m 
wiU give you an account of our being in Artois.”^ 

The Duke operated at once by both wings. On the 
one wing he detached the Prince of Wiirtemberg, with Passage of 
fifteen thousand men, by Pont-il-Tessin to Pont-^-Ven- theScarpe, 
din, where the French lines met the Dyle and the canal 
of Douai ; while on the other Prince Eugene moved 
forward Count Pels, with a considerable corps, towards 
Pont Auby on the same canal. The whole army 
followed in two columns, the left commanded by Eugene 
and the right by Marlborough. The English general 
secured the passage at Pont-£t-Vendin without resist- 
ance ; and Eugene, though bafified at Pont Auby, 
succeeded in getting over the canal at Sant and 
Courieres without serious loss. The first defences were 
thus forced; and that night the two wings, having 
formed a junction, lay on their arms in the plain of 
Lens, while Montesquieu precipitately retired behind 
the Scarpe, in the neighbourhood of Vitry. Next morn- 
ing the troops, oveijoyed at their success, continued 
their advance. Montesquieu fell back behind the Sen- 
yet. Marlborough sent forward General Cadogan, 
at the head of the English troops, to Pont-a-Rache, 
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to circumscribe the garrison of Douai, on the canal of 
Marchiennes, on the north; while Eugene, encamping 
on the other side of the Scarpe, completed the invest- 
ment on the west. The perfect success of this enter- 
prise without any loss was matter of equal surprise and 
joy to the Duie, who wrote to the Duchess in the 
highest strain of satisfaction at his bloodless triumph. 
It was entirely owing to the suddenness and secresy of 
his movements, which took the enemy completely 
unawares ; for, had the enterprise been delayed four 
days longer, its issue would have been extremely doubt- 
fol, and thousands of men must, at aU events, have been 
sacrificed.^* 

Douai, which was immediately invested after this 
success, is a fortress of considerable strength, in the 
second line which covers the French province of Artois. 
Less populous than Lille, it embraces a wider circuit 
within its ample walls. Its principal defence consists 
in the marshes, which, on the side of Tournay, where 
the attack might be expected, render it extremely 
difficult of approach, especially in the rainy season. 
Access to it is defended by Fort Scarpe, a powerful 
outwork, capable of standing a separate siege. Douai 
was taken by Louis XIV. in 1667, and secured to him 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The walls are irre- 
gular, and several old towers are of ancient construction ; 

^ In my last I bad but just time to tell you we bad passed tbe line-s. I 
hope this happy beginning will produce such success this campaign as must 
put an end to the war. I bless God for putting it into their heads not to 
defend their lines; for at Pont-^-Vendin, when I passed, the Marshal 
d’Artagnan was with twenty thousand men, which, if be had stayed, must 
have rendered the event very doubtful. But, God be praised, we are come 
without the loss of any men. The excuse the French make is, that we came 
four days before they expected us .” — Marlborough to the Duchess^ 21st April 
1710 ; Coxe, XX. 184 . 
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but the ditch was deep and full of water, and the chap. 
covered-way in excellent condition. The Scarpe, which 
takes its rise some leagues from Arras, flows through its i^io. 
walls, and augments the difficulty of attack, because its 
inundations are so extensive as to render very long lines 
of circumvallation necessary. The garrison consisted of 
eight thousand men under the command of the Marquis 
Albergotti, an officer of the highest talent and bravery ; 
and under him were the renowned Valory, to direct the 
engineers, and the not less celebrated Chevalier de ^ Hist.de 

° „ Marlb. in, 

Jaucourt, to command the artillery. From a fortress of I9i,i92. 

^ . Coxe, V. 

such stren£!:th, so defended, the most resolute resistance i85, m, 

® - Rousset, ii, 

might be expected, and no eftorts were spared on the 291 , 
part of the Allied generals to overcome it.^ 

The investment was completed on the 4th, and the 
trenches opened on the 5th May. On the 7th, the its invest- 

, _ .... <1 1 I mentand 

head of the sap was advanced to within two hundred siege, wMch 
and fifty yards of the exterior palisades; but the to raise, 

, . / . , • I 1 1 r- May 11. 

besiegers that night experienced a severe check from a 
vigorous sally of the besieged with twelve hundred men, 
by which two English regiments were nearly cut to 
pieces. But, on the 9th, a great train of artillery, con- 
sisting of two hundred pieces, with a large supply of 
ammunition, amved from Toumay ; on the lltb, the 
advanced works were strongly armed, and the batteries 
were pushed up to the covered-way, where they 
thundered across the ditch against the rampart. The 
imminent danger of this important stronghold now 
seriously alarmed the French court ; and Marshal 
Villars, who commanded their great army on the 
Flemish frontier, received the most positive orders to 
advance to its relief. By great exertions, he had now 
collected one hundred and fifty-three battalions and two 
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tadred audsixty-t™ squadroas, Aioh were pompously 
aunomced as mustering one hundred rad sixty thou- 
sand combatants, and certainly amounted to more than 
ninety thousand. The best generals in Prance were 
under his orders. Marshal Berwick and Marshal 
Montesquieu aided him in his lahoura, to whio tie 
•evere wound he had recohed at Malplaquet ren- 
dered him scarcely equal. The Allied force was 
almost exactly equal in battalions and squadrons ; it 
sSet ». consisted of one hundred and Sfty-five battalions a.ud 
£.“*186. two hundred and sixty-one squadrons; but the numbei 
S“m‘' of men was leas than that of the Prench, being on y 
eklity tbousand.’- 

Durinc^ the progress of this siege, two events occuued 
singularly characteristic of the chivalric feelings which 
still lingered in the breasts of the warriors on either 
side The camp equipage of Prince Eugene, comprising 
his whole plate and presents recently received from the 
Kina' of Prussia, valued at £10,000 sterling, fell into the 
hands of a French partisan from Namur, who brought 
the rich booty safe into that fortress. But as soon as 
Louis XIV, heard of the circumstance, he ordered the 
whole to be restored to Eugene, which was accordingly 
done. This act was the more magnanimous that Eugene 
was connected, by his mother’s side, with the French 
court, and had only left the French king’s service be- 
cause be had been refused a regiment. And the Cardinal 
Bouillon, the nephew of Turenne and friend of Fenelon, 
wearied of his long disgrace at the French court, set out 
d&y, from Arras, and sought refuge in Marlborough’s camp, 
where he was met by his uncle, the Prince of Auvergne, 
mm"’ at the head of five-and-twenty squadrons, and most 

hospitably received '.2 Strange mixture of ferocity and 
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courtesy, of determination to ruin and yet anxiety to 
save, which in erery age has distinguished the manners 
of chivalry, and softened the horrors of war by the 
graces and benevolence of peace. 

Villars broke up from the vicinity of Cambray on the 
21st May, and, moving by Artois across the Scarpe into 
the plain of Lens, advanced in great strength towards 
Douai. The soldiers were all provided with bread for 
four days ; and in his letters to his friends he expressed 
his determination to give battle rather than see Douai 
fall. Marlborough and Eugene immediately made the 
most vigorous preparations to receive him. Thirty bat- 
talions only were left to prosecute the siege ; twelve 
squadrons were placed in observation at Pont-^-Eache ; 
and the remainder of the army, about sixty thousand 
strong, was concentrated in a strong position on the 
left bank of the Scarpe, extending from Vitry on the 
left to Montigny on the right, so as to cover the siege, 
on which all the resources of art, so far as the short time 
would admit, had been lavished. Everything was pre- 
pared for a mighty struggle. The whole guns were 
mounted on batteries four hundred paces from each 
other ; the infantry was drawn up in a single line along 
the intrenchment, and filled up the entire interval 
between the artillery ; the cavalry were arranged in two 
lines, seven hundred paces in rear of the foot-soldiers. 
It seemed another Malplaquet, in which the relative 
position of the two armies was reversed, and the French 
were to storm the intrenched position of the Allies. 
Every man in both armies expected a decisive battle ; 
and Marlborough, who was heartily tired of the war, 
wrote to the Duchess that he hoped for victory, which 
should at once end the war, and restore him to private 
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CHAP, life.*'^ Villars, on Ws side, wrote to tlie Duke of Maine : “ I 
am going to play a great game. I liope to find success in 
171®- the heel, since I have it not in the hand. The newspapers 
give the enemy forty thousand men more than us, so that I 
hope they will spare us the half of the journey. If they do 
His’Jd!’ not do me that honour, I will seek them, and attack them, 
2 o” 2 os“‘ if they are not intrenched to the teeth. I will undertake 
falfsl;”' nothing contrary to the rules of good sense ; but if I can 
lay my claws upon them, I shall not fail to do so.”! 

Yet there was no battle. The lustre of Blenheim 
viUars're- and Raiuilies played round Marlborough’s bayonets, and 
the recollection of Turin tripled the effective force of 
Eugene’s squadrons. Villars advanced on the 1st June, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of war, to within 
musket-shot of the Allied position ; and he had not 
only the authority, but the recommendation, of Louis 
to hazard a battle. He boasted that his force amounted 
to a hundred and sixty thousand men. But he did not 
venture to make the attack. Berwick concurred with 
Villars in thinking that the Allied position wms impreg- 
nable, and that nothing could be done but to prevent the 
enemy from making other conquests after the fall of 
Douai. To Marlborough’s great regret, the French retired 
without fighting ; and the English general, at the age of 
threescore, was left to pursue the fatigues and the labours 
of a protracted campaign, in which, for the first time in 
his life, he was doubtful of success, from knowing the 
malignant eyes with which he w'as regarded by the ruling 

* " I hope God will so bless our efforts, that if the Queen should not be so 
happy as to have a prospect of peace before the opening of the next session 
of parliament, she and all her subjects may be convinced we do our best here 
in the army to put a speedy and good period to this bloody w^ar.” — Marlbo- 
rough to the DuchcsSf May 12, 1710; Desp. 

** I hear of so many disagreeable things, that make it very reasonable, both 
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faction in his own country. “ I long,” said he, “ for an 
end of the war, so God’s will be done. Whatever the 
event may be, I shall have nothing to reproach myself 
with, having with all my heart done my duty, and 
being hitherto blessed with more success than was ever 
known before. My wishes and duty are the same ; but 
I can’t say I have the same prophetic spirit I used to 
have ; for in all the former actions I never did doubt of 
success, we having had constantly the great blessing of 
being of one mind. I cannot say it is so now, for I 
fear some are run so far into villanous faction, that it ^ Maribo- 
would more content them to see us beaten : but if I live, Godoiptm, 

T *11 T 1 r* 1 1 ’in 1 1 • May 2 (), 

I will be watchful that it shall not be m their power to and June 

A 2 1710 . 

do much hurt. The discourse of the Duke of Argyll is, Marito^ 
that when I please there will then be peace. I suppose Duches|,*“ 
his friends speak the same language in England ; so 1710. coxe, 
that I must every summer venture my life in a battle, Berwick’s 
and be found fault with in winter for not bringing home ea. Petitot. 
peace. No, I wish for it with all my heart and soul.” ^ 

Villars having retired without fighting, the operations jg 
of the siege were resumed with redoubled vigour. On Fail of 
the 16 th June, signals of distress were sent up from the June 26. 
town, which the French marshal perceived, and he made 
in consequence a show of returning by the right bank 
of the Scarpe, to interrupt the siege ; but his move- 
ments came to nothing. Marlborough, to counteract his 
manoeuvres, repassed the Scarpe at Vitry, and took up 
a position directly barring the line of advance of the 


for myself and you, to take no steps but what may lead to a quiet life. This 
being the case, am I not to be pitied that am every day in danger of exposing 
my life for the good of those who are seeking my ruin 1 God’s will be done. 
If I can be so blessed as to end this campaign with success, things must very 
much alter to persuade me to come again at the head of the army."— if 
borough to the Duchess^ 19th May 1710 j Coxb, v. 191, 192. 
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French marshal, while Eugene prosecuted the siege. 
Villars again retu’ed without fighting. On the 19th 
the Prince of Orange made an assault, under the eyes 
of Eugene and Mai'lborough, on two ravelins and a half- 
moon ; but, after a desperate struggle, he was repulsed 
with the loss of seven hundred men. The attack was 
renewed by the Prince on the 24th, and the breach 
carried in spite of the explosion of several mines, which 
blew up with terrific effect. The Prince of Anhalt, on the 
same day, carried another ravelin. On the 22d the fort 
of Scarpe was breached, and the sap was advanced to 
the counterscarp of the fortress, the walls of which were 
violently shaken ; and on the 26 th, Albergotti, who had 
no longer any hope of being relieved, and who saw pre- 
parations made for a general assault, capitulated with the 
garrison, now reduced to four thousand five hundred men. 
This siege was the most bloody, next to that of Lille, of 
any in the war, for it cost the Allies eight thousand nien.^ 
On the surrender of Douai, the Allied generals 
intended to besiege Arras, the last of the triple line 
of fortresses which on that side covered France, and 
between which and Paris no fortified place remained 
to arrest the march of an invader. On the 10th July, 
Marlborough crossed the Scarpe at Vitry, and, join- 
ing Eugene, their united forces, nearly ninety thousand 
strong, advanced towards Arras. But Villars, who felt 
the extreme importance of this last stronghold, had 
exerted himself to the utmost for its defence. He had 
long employed his troops on the construction of new 
lines of great strength on the Grinchon, stretching from 
Arras to the Somme, and he had here collected nearly 
a hundred thousand men, and a hundred and thirty 
pieces of cannon. This position was selected with great 
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ability, so as entirely to bar tbe approach to Arras ; and ohak 
at tbe same time it was in itself so strong, and so 
strengthened by the resources of art, as to render it 
extremely hazardous to attempt an attack. After re- 
connoitring this position, the Allied generals concurred 
in thinking that it was equally impossible to force it, 
and to undertake the siege of Arras while the enemy, 
in such strength and so strongly posted, lay on its 
flank.* Their first intention, on finding themselves 
baflSied in this project, was to seize Hesden on the 
Canchec, which would have left the enemy no strong 
place between them and the coast. But the skilful 
dispositions of ViUars, who on this occasion displayed 
uncommon abilities and foresight, rendered this design 
abortive, and it was therefore determined to attack 
Bethune. This place, which was siirrounded with very icoxe, v. 
strong works, was garrisoned by nine thousand men, Rokssetju. 
under the command of M. Buy Vauban, nephew of the sii'suria 
celebrated marshal of the same name. But as an attack frjofpS ^ 
on it had not been expected, the necessary supplies for HLt7d’e _ 
a protracted resistance had not been fully introduced 21 “ 21 k' 
when the investment was completed on the 15th July.^ 

* Our project was to have attacked Arras as soon as the siege of Bouai was 
over; but the French having drawn together many more troops than wo 
could have imagined, which gives them certainly a great superiority as to 
their numbers, which will make another siege impossible till we have obliged 
them to send some of their troops into garrisons, or decided the fate of 
Europe by a battle. I thank God I have my health ; but what I hear from 
your side of the water gives me so much uneasiness that I am not so fully 
pleased with those sanguine thoughts as formerly, that God would protect and 
bless us : but with all my soul I pray He may, and shall very freely venture 
my life that we may have success, which is necessary not only for preventing 
the ruin of England, but of all Europe: for should the French get the better, 
you may depend upon it that Holland is so alarmed by our divmons in 
England that they would consent to whatever France should insist upon,"— 
MarlborougJh to Godolfliin, June 2, 1710 ; Coxe, v. 196. 
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CHAP. Villars, upon seeing the point of attack now fully 
declared, moved in eight columns upon Hobarques, near 
ino. Montenencourt. Eugene and Marlborough upon this 
Great ikiii assembled their covering army, and changed their front, 
viiiare taking up a new line stretching from Mont St Eloi to 
invasion of Le Comte. Upon advancing to reconnoitre the enemy, 
tHs”oocr Marlborough discovered that the French, instead of 
o°BethuL, advancing to raise the siege, were busy constructing a 
August - 8 . which stretched across the plain from 

the rivulet Ugie, towards the Somme, and the centre of 
which, at Avesnes le Comte, was already strongly 
fortified. It now appeared how much Villars had gained 
by the skilful measures Avhich had diverted the Allies 
from their projected attack upon Arras. It lay upon the 
direct road to Paris. Bethune, though of importance to 
the ultimate issue of the war, was not of the same present 
moment. It lay on the flank on the second line, while 
Arras was in front, and was the only remaining fortress 
in the last. By means of the new lines which he had 
constructed, the able French marshal had erected a fresh 
protection for his country, when its last defences were 
wellnigh broken through. By simply holding them, the 
interior of France was covered from incursion, time was 
gained not only for raising fresh armaments in the 
interior for its defence, but, what was of more impor- 
1 Villars’ tance to Louis, for waiting the issue of the intrigues 
U 9 -P 25 . in England, which were soon expected to overthrow 
rougiito the Whig cabinet. Villars, on this occasion, proved the 

Godolphin, 

Aug. 29 ^aud salvation of his country, and justly raised himself to the 
Des.v. 116. very highest rank among its military commanders. His 
294 . ’Hist, measures were the more to be commended that they 
iii. 216. ■ exposed him to the obloquy of leaving Bethune to its 
fate.^ In truth, Villars’ men were so discouraged that 
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it ■was to the last degree hazardous to attempt anything chap. 
with them. “ Lacouture,” said he, “ called money ‘ the 
star of gaiety,’ but unhappily that star does not shine i'''®- 
Tery bright in our firmament. The bread of the soldiers, 
too, is execrable ; the desertion is great : one reason is, 
that in winter the soldiers die of famine, and in summer 
are killed : it is not surprising that such a life is not 
very popular.” 

The trenches were opened before Bethune on the 
night of the 23d July. Fagel conducted the attack siege and 
on the bastion of St Ignatius, where there was only thuue, Aug. 
one covered way; Schulemberg on the gate of Aire, 
where there were two. The confederates sustained a 
severe loss the next night from a sortie of the garrison, 
which cost them eight hundred men, besides having all 
their works levelled with the ground. Schulemberg, 
however, pushed his approaches with vigour and success. 

On the 12th August, a reinforcement of six, on the 20th 
of twelve battalions, strengthened the besiegers ; and 
although the besieged made two vigorous sallies, which 
were only repelled with a loss of a thousand men, 
their progress was very perceptible. Fagel, on his side, 
had pushed the sap up to the palisades of the outworks ; 
Schulemberg had made himself master of the counter- 
scarp, and battered in breach the rampart. The be- 
siegers were preparing to fill up the ditch. The garri- 
son, weakened by its long and gallant defence, had nearly 
exhausted its ammunition and provisions ; balls even 
were awanting for the guns. In these circumstances, 

M. de Vauban, after thirty-five days of open trenches, 
beat the chamade—“ the sad signal,” says the French 
annalist, “ which terminated all the sieges undertaken 
by Marlborough;” and the garrison, now reduced to 
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fifteen hundred men and nine hundred wounded, was 
conducted, with the honours of war, to St Omer. When 
the white flag was hoisted, and the firing ceased, the 
French gorei’nor appeared on the ramparts ; Marlbo- 
rough hastened to the counterscarp, and from thence the 
two commanders saluted each other with mutual marks 
of respect and admiration. ^ 

Notwithstanding the loss of so many fortresses on 
the endangered frontier of his territory, Louis XIV. 
w'as so much encouraged by what he knew of the great 
change which was going on in the councils of Queen 
Anne, that, expecting daily an entire reyolution in the 
ministry, and the overthrow of the war party in the 
cabinet, he resolved on the most vigorous prosecution 
of the contest. He made clandestine overtures to the 
secret advisers of the Queen, in the hope of establishing 
that separate negotiation which at no distant period 
proved so successful. Torcy, the Duke’s enemy, tri- 
umphantly declai'ed, “what we lose in Flanders, we 
shall gain in England.” To frustrate these machina- 
tions, and, if possible, rouse the national feeling more 
strongly in favour of a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
Marlborough determined to lay siege to Aire and St 
Venant, which, though off the line of direct attack on 
France, laid open the way to Calais, which, if supported 
at home, he hoped to reduce before the conclusion of 
the campaign. He entertained the most sanguine 

* I am of opinion that, after tbe siege of Aire, I shall have it in my 
power to attack Calais.' This is a conquest which would very much pi'ejudice 
France, and ought to have a good effect for the Queen’s service in England ; 
but I see so much malice levelled at me that I am afraid it is hot safe for me 
to make any proposition, lest, if it should not succeed, my enemies should 
turn it to my disadvantage ” — Marlborough to Godolphin, 11th August 1710 ; 
CoxE, V. 343. 
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i hopes of success from this design, which was warmly chap. 

approved of by Godolphin ; but he received at this time 
such discouraging accounts of the precarious condition i 7 io. 
of his influence at court, that he justly concluded he 
would not receive adequate support from England, out 
of which the main supplies for the enterprise must be 
drawn. He, in concert with Eugene, therefore, wisely ^ 
resolved to forego this dazzling but perilous project u. ass. 
for the present, and to content himself with the solid saa ’ Hist. 

I advantages, unattended with risk, of reducing Aire and m.a23,iJ24. 

St Venant.^ 

Having taken their resolution, the confederate gene- 
rals began their march in the beginning of September, sieg^nd 
and on the 6th of that month both places were invested. ITvensmt, 

Aire, which is comparatively of small extent, was gar- 
risoned by only two thousand seven hundred men ; but 
St Venant was a place of great size and strength, and 
had a garrison of fourteen battalions of foot and three 
regiments of dragoons, mustering eight thousand com- 
batants. They were under the command of the Count 
de Guebriant, a brave and skilful commander. Both 
w'ere at this time protected by inundations, which 
retarded extremely the operations of the besiegers, the 
more especially as the autumnal rains had set in early 
this year, and with more than usual severity. While 
anxiously awaiting the cessation of this obstacle, and 
the arrival of a gi’eat convoy of heavy cannon and 
ammunition which was coming up from Ghent, the 
Allied generals received the disheartening intelligence 
of the total defeat of this important convoy, which, 
though guarded by sixteen hundred men, was attacked 
and destroyed by a French corps on the 19th Sep- sept. i9. 1 

tember. This loss affected Marlborough the more 
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CHAP, sensibly, that it was the first disaster of moment which 
had befallen him during nine years of incessant warfare.'"* 
’710. But notwithstanding this loss, St Venant was so seperely 
pressed by the fire of the besiegers, under the Prince of 
1 Eousset, Orange, who conducted the operations with uncommon 
Hist, de vigour and ability, that the garrison was compelled to 
ssefssr?' capitulate on the 29th, on condition of being conducted 
to St Omer, not to serve again till regularly exchanged.^- 
Aire still held out, as the loss of the convoy from 
And of Ghent, and the dreadful rains which fell almost without 
intermission during the whole of October, very greatly re- 
tarded the progress of the siege. The garrison, too, under 
the command of the brave governor, made a most resolute 
defence. Sickness prevailed to a great extent in the Allied 
army ; the troops were for the most part up to the knees 
in mud and water ; and the rains, which fell night and day 
for weeks together without intermission, precluded the 
possibility of finding a dry place for their lodging. It 
was absolutely necessary, however, to continue the siege ; 
for, independent of the credit of the army being staked 
on its success, it had become impossible, as Marlborough 
himself said, to draw the cannon from the trenches.! 
In addition to this, Eugene had hesitated as to under- 
taking the siege so late in the season, in a country so 
low, and exposed to inundations ; and Marlborough 

* ''Till witliin these few days, during these nine years, I have neyer had 
occasion to send ill news. Our powder and other stores, for the carrying on 
these two sieges, left Ghent last Thursday, under the convoy of twelve 
hundred foot and four hundred and fifty horse. They were attacked by the 
enemy and beaten, so that they blew up the power, and sunk the store- 
boats .” — Marlhwoughto the Duchess, 22d September 1710 ; Coxe, v. 365. 

f " Take it we must, for we cannot draw the guns from the batteries. But 
God knows when we shall have it ; night and day our poor men are up to 
the knees in mud and water .” — Marlborough to Godolphin, 27th October 
1710. 
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therefore felt his own credit implicated in its reduction, chap. 
The perseverance of the Allied commanders v^as at 
length rewarded by success. On the 12th November 
the fortress capitulated, and the garrison, still 3628 
strong, marched out prisoners, leaving sixteen hundred 
sick and wounded in the town, after having sustained, 
with great resolution, no less than forty -eight days of i Maribo- 
open trenches. This conquest, which concluded the sTIohn, 
campaign, was, however, dearly purchased by the loss 1710. des. 
of nearly seven thousand men killed and wounded Coxe, V. 

^ 366 367 

in the Allied ranks, exclusive of the sick, who, amidst Hist. de‘ 
those pestilential marshes, had now swelled to double ass-ass!”' 
that number.^ 

Although the capture of four such important fortresses 
as Douai, Bethune, St Venant, and Aire, with their gar- increas'e 
risons, amounting nearly to thirty thousand men, who borough’s 
had been taken in them during the campaign, was a most ft homlr 
substantial advantage, and could not fail to have a most 
important effect on the final issue of the war, yet these 
results were not productive of so much national exultation 
as the victories of the preceding campaigns. There had 
been no brilliant victory like Blenheim, Ramilies, or 
Oudenarde, to silence envy and defy malignity ; the suc- 
cesses, though little less real, had not been so dazzling. 

The intriguers about the court, the malcontents in the 
country, eagerly seized on this circumstance to calum- 
niate the Duke, and accused him of unworthy motives 
in the conduct of the war : he was protracting it for 
his own private purposes, reducing it to a strife of lines 
and sieges, when he might at once terminate it by 
a decisive battle, and gratifying his ruling passion of 
avarice by the lucrative appointments which he enjoyed 
himself, or divided among his friends. 

VOL. n. ■ I 
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CHAP. The great increase in the public burdens of the coun- 
try, a subject which never fails to find a responsive echo 
in the English breast, added tenfold weight to these 
Genemi representations. Such was the clamour against the 
augmentation of the public debt and taxes that it had 
r'ubiifbur- become absolutely stunning. It must be confessed there 
was great foundation for the complaints so generally 
made on this subject. The annual expenditure of the 
nation in the last year of the reign of James II. had 
been, as Bolingbrohe tells us, about £2,000,000 ; and 
the supplies voted by the Commons had already for 
several years been £6,000,000, and had this year 
reached the unprecedented amount of £7,000,000. 
Large loans were annually contracted, the interest of 
which was not only burdensome in itself, but threatened, 
as it was thought, at no distant period, entirely to swal- 
low up the whole landed and realised property of the 
country. Men could see no end to this constant increase 
of taxation, and such additions to the public debt. They 
began to think they might pay too dear for glory, for 
independence, or even for freedom. The public debt, 
which was only £664,000 at the Revolution, had since 
increased so rapidly that it was swelled by £16,000,000 
during the reign of William, and that contracted in the 
reign of Anne already exceeded £34,000,000, while at 
her death it amounted to £37,000,000.^'' The public 


* National Debt at the Revolution, 
Increase during William’s reign. 

Debt. 

£664,253 

15,730,439 

Interest. 

£39,865 

1,271,067 

Revenue. . . 

ie2,001,8CS 

Debt at Anne’s accession, 

Increase during Anne’s reign, i 

16,394,702 

37,750,661 

1,310,B52 

2,040,4)6 


Debt at death of Anne, 

54,145,363:] 

i 3,351,368 ; 

! 5,641,803 

1 ' ■ ' 


— Alison’s Europe, v* 538. Revenue Tahlee, ^0-89. 
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taxes had nearly tripled during the same period. Where, 
it was asked, is this to end 1 Of twenty-two years 
which have elapsed since the Revolution, eighteen have 
been spent in constant and expensive wars. What 
national resources, what public freedom, can stand such 
a strain ? 

“ It is impossible,” says Bolingbroke, “to look back 
without indignation at the mysterious iniquity by which Argument 
this system has been matured, or horror to the conse- broke oif 
quences that may ensue from it. The ordinary expenses 
of government are defrayed, even in time of peace, in 
great part by anticipations and mortgages. In time of 
peace — in days of prosperity, as we boast them to be — 
we contract new debts, we create new funds. What must 
happen when we go to war, or are in national distress 1 
What will happen when we have mortgaged and funded 
all we have to mortgage and fund — ^when we have mort- 
gaged all the produce of land, and all the land itself 1 
Who can answer that, when we come to such extremities, 
or have them more nearly in prospect, ten millions of 
people will consent to be mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, to maintain the two-hundredth part 
of that number in ease and plenty I Who can answer 
that the whole body of the people will suffer themselves 
to be treated, in favour of a handful of men, as the poor 
Indians are in favour of the Spaniards ; to be parcelled 
out in lots, as it were, and to be assigned, like these 
Indians to the Spanish planters, to toil and starve for 
the proprietors of the several funds 1” Probably most 
persons will be of opinion that these questions suggest 
matter for serious and anxious thought, even with all 
the experience we have since had of the prodigious 
resources which the industry and activity of Great 
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Britain can develop. It may be conceived, then, ■^'hat 
a sensation they produced, when the funding system, 
introduced with the Revolution, was yet in its infancy ; 
when the capability of the nation to bear an increase of 
burdens was unknown, and when all the obloquy arising 
from so rapid and alarming an increase of the public 
debts and burdens was, alike by friends and enemies, 
directed against the victorious general, who alone, it was 
said, profited by them P 

And in truth Marlborough bore the brunt of the 
whole. Yet nothing could be more unjust than this 
concentration of the public discontent on his head, when 
in reality the evils complained of were the direct and 
unavoidable consequences of the great convulsion by 
which the family on the throne had been changed. It 
was no fault of Marlborough that the nation, since the 
Revolution, had been involved in almost constant wars ; 
they had only to thank him for having rendered them 
for the last ten years constantly successful. The real 
cause of the warfare, and of the enormous increase of the 
debt to which it had given rise, was the ambition of 
Louis XIV., which had arrayed all Europe in a league 
against him, and the Revolution of 1688, which had 
placed England at its head. Great as had been, and 
were destined to be, the benefits of that change, it was 
attended in the first instance by most disastrous conse- 
quences. No nation, even for the most just of causes, 
can overtuim an existing government without suffering 
deeply for it, especially in its pecuniary interests. France 
felt this bitterly after its two successful revolutions in 
1789 and 1830 ; England felt it with almost equal 
severity after the expulsion of the Stuarts. The “ un- 
bought loyalty of men, the cheap defence of nations,” 
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■was at an end. Generous attacliment to the crown chap. 
being no longer to be relied on, the foundations of 
government required to be laid in the selfish interests i7io. 
of its supporters. Corruption on a great scale became 
necessary to maintain the authority of government ; the 
contraction of debt became a part of its policy, to interest 
the public creditors in the existing order of things. 
Parliamentary influence had come in place of prero- 
gative. The ting did nothing of his own authority ; 
but he got ail obsequious Parliament to do whatever he 
desired. The national debt and public taxes grew alike 
with the external dangers and internal insecurity of the 
new government. These evils had no connection with 
Marlborough ; but they were all imputed to him, because 
of his great influence and colossal fame, and because he 
was the visible head of the war party. Hence the 
general obloquy with which he was assailed. Men will 
impute evils under which they suflFer to anything but 
the real cause— their own conduct. 

But it was not only among the populace and his 
political opponents that these prejudices prevailed ; his Envy of 
greatness and fame had become an object of envy to Ms ovm 
his own party. Orford, Wharton, and Halifax had on 
many occasions evinced their distrust of him ; and even 
Somers, who had long stood his friend, was inclined to 
think the power of the Duke of Marlborough too great, 
and the emoluments and offices of his family and con- 
nections immoderate. The Duchess inflamed the discord 
between him and the Queen, by positively refusing to 
come to any reconciliation with her rival, Mrs Masham. 

The discord increased daily, and great were the efforts 
made to aggravate it. To the Queen, the never-failing 
device was adopted of representing the victorious general 
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as lording it over the throne ; as likely to eclipse eren 
the crown by the lustre of his fame ; as too dangerous 
and powerful a subject for a sovereign to tolerate. Mat- 
ters came to such a pass, in the course of the summer 
of 1710, that Marlborough found himself thwarted in 
every request he made, in every project he proposed • 
and he had serious thoughts of resigning his command, 
but was dissuaded by his friends, who were well aware 
that such a step would lead to the immediate down- 
fal of their party, and introduce one to power which 
theDuclei, ’would at ouce abandon the whole objects of the Grand 
mu.^coxe, Alliance. He retained the command, therefore, from a 
Cunning- sBuse of duty, and with great reluctance ; and expressed 
his acquiescence with the emphatic expression, that he 
-was a “ mere sheet of white paper, upon which his friends 
might write what they pleased.”^ 

Matters between the Queen and the Duchess were 
Final inter- brought to a final issue on 3d April 1710, when they 
QnSn and had a final interview. This favour was only awarded 
of Marib^* by her Majesty after repeated requests, and, as Marl- 
borough had predicted of all interviews where mutual 
reproaches were the pi'incipal theme, ended only in 
widening the breach. She was kept waiting long in the 
antechamber, and, on being admitted, the Queen said to 
her, with some embarrassment, “ I was just going to 
write to you; whatever you have to say, put it in writ- 
ing.” The Duchess remonstrated against not being 
permitted to state it verbally; and added, “There are 
those about your Majesty who have charged me with 
saying things which I am no more capable of than I am 
of killing my own children : I never speak of your 
Majesty but in company, and then always with due 
respect.” — “ Without doubt,” rejoined the Queen, “there 
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are many lies told.” “ I only beg,” replied the Duchess, chap. 

“ that you will inform me of what particulars I have 
been accused ; because this only can enable me to clear 
myself. I am confident your Majesty would not treat 
me with so much harshness, if you could believe that my 
only object is to do myself justice, and not to ask a 
favour.” — “ You desired no answer,” replied the Queen, 

“ and you shall have none.” * The Duchess still con- 
tinued to I’emonstrate ; upon which the Queen again said, 

“ You desired no answer, and you shall have none. I 
will quit the room.” Upon this the Duchess burst into 
a flood of tears, and anxiously besought the Queen to 
tell her who were her accusers ; but she could obtain no 
other answer but the words, “ You desired no answer, ^ 
and shall have none.” Perceiving it fruitless to continue 2S8-244. ’ 
the contest, the Duchess made her obeisance, and said, rougii’rpri- 
“ I am confident you will suffer in this world and the 1^2^°'”“' 
next for this inhumanity.” — “ That is my business,” eos-tori 
replied the Queen, and the Duchess withdrew.^ 

After such a scene, which too literally fulfilled all 
Marlborough’s predictions as to the utter fruitlessness of Appoint- 
all attempts, by explanations, to reconcile hearts which the Duke 

^ ^ , , , , . ofShrews- 

once were united, and have become severed, it was im- bury as 
possible that even the terms of ordinary civility could be berkm by 
kept up ; and, accordingly, they never met again. The 
same post which brought to the Duke, at the commence- 
ment of his diplomatic career at the Hague, the account 
of this painful scene, brought the intelligence of the 
unexpected appointment of the Duke of Shrewsbury to 
the office of Lord-Chamberlain, without the concurrence, 
or even suspicion, of any member of the administration. 

* Alluding to an expression in the Duchess’s letter, that all she had to say 
in her Yindication Yrould not oblige the Queen to ans%ver her. 
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CHAP. This AYas a decisive proof that the Queen was governed 
by secret counsellors apart from her official advisers, for 
1710. the office of Lord-Chamberlain is too important a situa- 
tion in any, but especially a Queen’s palace, to be ever 
disposed of but by the responsible ministers of the crown. 
Harley, who by this important change was paving the 
way for an entire change of administration, never dis- 
played his extreme judgment and tact more than in this 
appointment. Of all the noblemen in England, Shrews- 
bury was the most remarkable for politeness of demean- 
ovu‘, suavity of mannei-s, and conciliatory temper. King 
William used to say of him, he was “ the only minister 
that pleased both Whig and Tory and from his general 
popularity he was designated the “King of Hearts.” He 
was a man of honour and probity, as well as most en- 
gaging manners, and having been a prime mover in the 
Revolution, had been appointed, soon after it, Secretary 
of State in the Whig cabinet. In the close of King 
William’s reign, however, he withdrew from politics, and 
retired to Rome; and though earnestly pressed by 
Godolphin and Marlborough to take office, he still de- 
clined to do so, though he intrusted Marlborough with 
his proxy in the House of Lords. He professed, how- 
ever, the warmest regard for Marlborough, and stood 
firm by him in the struggle for Harley’s dismissal. In 
one of his letters he said, “ I own it is hard at first to 
choose one’s friendships well ; but when they are once 
fixed upon a merit like the person you mention, [Marl- 
borough,] and their worth experienced by a long conver- 
1 Duke of sation, it is past my comprehension how that should 
to veraoi^f ever be lessened or shaken, especially by the cunning 
colkv^sik insinuations of one [Mrs Masham] who, every step she 
advances towards it,^ must discover the basest ingrati- 
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tude imaginable to a benefactor, who has made her what char 

, . „ ° VIIL 

she IS. — 

It was in the most secret manner that Harley and 
the Duke of Buckingham made their adrances to this Progress of 

rrn i 1 • Secret 

important nobleman. They first urged him to concur intrigue 
■with them in forming a ministry on a broad basis — :that siire-ws- 

. rtf T ° n t 1 • 1 * bury, 1709. 

IS, of the moderate men of both parties, to the exclusion 
of the Whig junto, which had lorded it equally orer the 
Queen, Godolphin, and Marlborough. These efforts, 
however, were at the time unsuccessful ; but in the year 
1709 Shrewsbury lent a more willing ear to Harley’s 
insinuations, in consequence of several circumstances 
which had produced a coldness between him and the 
Whig leaders. He had been refused Godolphin’s interest 
to procure for him a pension from the Queen ; and he 
had also been refused the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
which had been bestowed on Lord Wharton. But the 
most unpardonable affront of all was the coldness shown 
by the Duchess of Marlborough, and other Whig ladies, 
to his lady, an Italian by birth, who, after having been 
his mistress, was privately married to him at Rome. 

Harley, aware of these circumstances, redoubled his 
assiduities to the fascinating Duke, and prevailed on the 

^ ^ 1 Conduct, 

Queen to offer to put at his disposal some elevated 239-242. 
situation, and to flatter his Duchess with delicate atten- ham, a. 217. 
tions — which formed a striking contrast to the studied 212, hs. 
coldness of the Whig ladies of rank.^ 

These prudent steps on the part of Harley were not 
lost on Shrewsbury, whom we find, so early as July 1709 , 
busily intriguing underhand with that astute courtier.* 

* At liome, politicians are busier tban ever, especially Mr Harley, wlio 
omits no art or industry to strengthen liis party, or to spread all the malici- 
ous insinuations imaginable against you and me. If one would believe Lord 
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CHAP. Shrewsbury however, in outward form, was still in the 
full confidence of Marlborough ; and he continued to 
'■ 710 . solicit and obtain numerous favours from him for his 
Shrewsbury fricuds uud adherents. He did not take a decided 
tfe Toms^ pai’t against the Whigs till Sacheverell’s trial, on which 
Marchi/io. exerted himself to obtain a verdict of acquit- 

tal. Marlborough’s absence on the Continent, Godolphin’s 
accidental visit to Newmarket, and the prorogation of 
Parliament, which took place on 5th April, at length 
gave the Queen an opportunity of rewarding this con- 
duct ; and accordingly she sent her chamberlain, the 
Marquis of Kent, on the 13th, with orders to deliver 
his staff of office to the Duke of Shrewsbury, promising 
the Marquis, at the same time, a dukedom in return for 
his ready compliance with her wishes. On the same 
1 Conduct, evening she announced the appointment as a matter of 
mixon, 447. course to Godolphin, who had not the slightest idea that 
215,210. such a thing was in contemplation, upon whom it fell 
like a flash of lightning.^ * 

Had Godolphin been a man of greater decision and 
Godoiphin's resolution of character, he would, on learning of this 
conduct on^ appointment, which so clearly betrayed a secret influence 
theappotnt- behind the throne, more powerful than that of the 
ministry, have instantly resigned, and allowed the real 
advisers of the Queen to become her responsible servants. 
But he was deterred by the consideration that such a 
step would, as a necessary consequence, draw after it 

Bivcrs, wIlo is very deep in all tlie measures and designs of tlie Tories, Mr 
Harley and Lord Bivers seem to take it for granted tkat tke Duke of 
Shrewsbury is very fast engaged with them ; for certain, he has been 
lately with the Queen .” — Godolphin to Marlborough, July 29, 1709; CoxE, 
V. 213. 

* Since you went to Newmarket, I have received several assurances from 
the Duke of Shrewsbury of* his readiness to serve me upon all occasions, and 
his willingness to come into my service ; which offer I was very wdlling to 
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peace with France and the entire abandonment of all chap. 
the objects of the war, and in all probability pave the ,, , , .l 
way for the restoration of the Stuart line, and the 
utter ruin of all those who had taken an active part 
in bringing about the Revolution. Influenced by these 
pressing considerations, which the evident change in the 
temper of the nation, as evinced in Sacheverell’s trial, 
rendered more important, he resolved to steer a middle 
course, and, without at once resigning, to remonstrate 
in the strongest manner against the appointment, and 
to point out the ruinous effect which such a public and 
decided proof of the transference of her confidence to 
another party would have upon her allies abroad, the 
issue of the negotiations pending with France, and the 
probability of success in the attempts of that power to 
impose the Pretender upon this country. After allud- 
ing to the cabals of Shrewsbury with Harley and the 
Tories, and remonstrating against his appointment, he 
added, “ What consequence can this possibly have, but 
to make every man that is now in your cabinet council, 
except the Duke of Somerset, to run from it as they 
would from the plague "? and I leave it to your Ma- 
jesty to judge what effect this entii*e change of your 
ministers will have among your allies abroad, and how 
well this war is like to be carried on, in their opinions, Co^uct, 
by those who have all along opposed and obstructed v. 217. 
it, and who will like any peace the better,^ the more it 

accept of, having a very good opinion of him, and believing he may be of great 
use in these troublesome times. For these reasons I have resolved to part 
with the Duke of Kent, who, as I hope, will be easy in this matter by being 
made a duke. And I hope that this change will meet with your approba- 
tion, which I wish I may have in all my actions. I have not yeif declared 
my intentions of giving the staff and key to the Duke of Shrewsbury, hecause 
I would be the first to acquaint you with iV~-Q.ueen Anne to Godolphin, 

April 13, 1709 ; Gldmixon, 447. 
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leaves France at liberty to take their time of imposing 
the Pretender on this country.” 

Godolphin, however, did not carry his threat into 
execution ; the Whigs did not run away in a body from 
the cabinet, and he himself gave the first example of 
remaining in it. He even succeeded in convincing his 
more impetuous colleague, Sunderland, of the propiiety 
of remaining quiet, and neither resigning nor dissolving 
Parliament in the present temper of the nation. In 
this opinion Lord Somers concurred, deeming it better, 
in the mean time, to dissemble, in hopes that the storm 
would blow over.* Marlborough received the unwel- 
come and unexpected intelligence in a more worthy 
spirit, and, without concealing the important consequences 
of the step, resolved only to confine himself to the faith- 
ful discharge of his public duties. “ I confess to you 
that I am very much surprised at the courage of the 
Duke of Shrewsbury to come so freely into a storm : I 
think you and I may see very plainly, by neither the 
Queen nor his ever taking notice of it to us, that they 
have another scheme than what would be approved of 
by us. However, I cannot hinder wishing that the 
Queen may prosper ; but I think it is impossible for her 
to have any quiet or ease in the hands I think she is 
running into. If we have a battle, it must be the last ; 
for it will be in all likelihood in a plain where there is 
. neither tree nor hedge.^ I hope God will bless me with 
another opportunity of giving a mark of my zeal for the 
Queen and my country, and then I shall be the less 

^ “ I have seen Lord Somers and Lord Sunderland to-day ,* both appear to 
be as much mortified as myself; but thinking it reasonable enough to dis- 
semble. I believe the good news from Lord Marlborough contributes some- 
thing to that .” — OodolpHn to Duokess of Marlho7*oughf v. 219 . 
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concerned at the behaviour I have received of late.” 
The really great are never on a crisis unworthy of them- 
selves. Marlborough was determined to be avenged 
on his enemies ; but his was the vengeance of a noble 
mind. , 

Marlborough, however, soon had convincing proof that 
the faithful and patriotic discharge of his duty as com- 
mander-in-chief would save him from none of the vexa- 
tions consequent on the loss of his influence at court. 
Even in the promotion of olEcers in his own army, and 
of whose merit or claims to advancement he alone was 
cognisant, he was made to feel that he was fettered. 
After his brilliant exploit of forcing the French lines in 
the outset of the campaign, he laid before the Queen a 
list of ofScers for promotion on account of their conduct 
on the occasion ; and in this last he confined the list of 
brigadiers to a single name before that of Colonel Hill, 
and of colonels to three names before that of Mr 
Masham. When this list was laid before the Queen, 
she immediately started an objection to the list not 
reaching down to those in which it was known she was 
most interested. On this being reported to the com- 
mander-iu-chief, he at once included Mr Masham in the 
list of colonels, with which concession the Queen pro- 
fessed herself to be highly gratified. The real difficulty, 
however, remained in the promotion of Colonel Hill, as 
he was the person concerning whose advancement so 
serious a difficulty had formerly occurred, and concerning 
whom both parties were therefore desirous of trying their 
strength. The Queen insisted on three more commis- 
sions, including that of Colonel Hill, being made out — 
adding that unless this was done she would sign none. 
In vain Mr Walpole, who acted for Mr Cardonell as 
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secretary at war, represented that the advancement of 
such young officers would seriously embarrass Marlbo- 
rough ; as possibly there might be twenty German and 
Dutch colonels in their regiments who would not serve 
under them, and whose loss might be an irreparable 
injury to the Allied army. This consideration, as is 
ever the case with those founded on reason when the 
passions are inflamed, had no sort of influence on the 
Queen ; and Maiiborough, finding that he could not 
rely on the support of the Whigs in his resistance, was 
obliged to yield. Colonel Hill, in consequence, without 
any other claim than court favour, was made a general 
over the head of various meritorious and senior officers.^ 
Encouraged by their success in this trial of strength, 
Harley and Mrs Masham resolved to ventime on the 
more important step of getting quit of an important 
member of the cabinet. The person selected as the 
object of their attack was Lord Sunderland, because he 
was one of the secretaries of state, and therefore had 
constant access to the Queen’s person — because he was 
son-in-law to the Duke of Marlborough — and because 
he had been on a former occasion forced on the Queen 
by a united effort of the whole Whig party, much 
against her inclination. In this attempt they found 
a warm supporter in the Duke of Somerset, who was 
openly verifying the prediction of Godolphin, as to his 
having in secret joined Harley’s party and in a more 
covert way by the Duke of Shrewsbury, who showed his 

Our affairs here are a little more quiet at present, hecmm the Dulce of 
Somerset is out of town ; and indeed I know no other reason for it. lam every 
day more and more confirmed in my opinion that, as the Duke of Somerset 
is the cause of everything against Lady Marlborough and you, so the Duke of 
Shrewsbury’s regard for you, and the fear of justly chequering you, has been 
the only reason that has hindered the affair of Lord Sunderland being brought 
to a conclusion .”— to Marlborough, May 29, 1710; Coxe, v. 243, 
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VIII. 

1710. 


gratitude to his royal mistress for Ms recent promotion 
by aiding in a project -ffliieli he knew she had so much 
at heart. The knowledge of what was going forward, 
and the now undisguised manifestation of the wishes of 
the sovereign, spread such an alarm in the cabinet, that, 
in Godolphin’s words, “ Lord Halifax, Lord-President, 
and generally the rest of the Whigs, are so uneasy that ^ 
they are ready to make their court to Mr Harley, who t(Slribo-" 
appears ready to receive it, and is making advances 29 “^ 7 ’io!*^ 
and professions almost to every one that he thinks our 245. ’ 
friends.” ^ 


At the earnest solicitation of Godolphin and his re- 
maining friends in the cabinet, Marlborough addressed Maribo- 
the Duke of Shrewsbury at this crisis ; and his letter is vain applies 
valuable as containing a clear exposition of his views and of 
.motives of action at this critical period, and of the 
close connection which unhappily prevailed between 
these court intrigues and the great civil, political, and 
religious questions which divided the world. “The 
constant friendship there has always been between us 
encourages me to unburden myself to you at this junc- 
ture, when every post brings fresh alarms of the removal 
of my Lord Sunderland. ’Tis not his relationship to 
me, and the kindness I have for him, that concerns me, 
so much as the effect it may have on the Queen’s service 
and the public; for as such a step will generally be 
thought to be aimed at, and of course reflect on me, it 
will in a great measure render me incapable of being 
useful to Her Majesty’s affairs either at home or abroad. 

This is what I have solely at heart, and shall ever be 
unalterable in my zeal for it. I own to you, were it not 
at this critical juncture, when, with the blessing of God, 
we have so fair a prospect of putting a happy end to 
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CHAP, this long and expensiye war, which I think nothing but 
our own unfortunate divisions at home can prevent, I 
1710 . should be much less concerned ; for I am persuaded the 
insolence of the French, under their languishing circum- 
stances, is chiefly owing to the advantage they hope to 
reap from them. There is another thing I find makes 
a great noise in Holland, and that is the report of a new 
Parliament, which I am confident would be such a damp 
to the Dutch as our enemies would not fail to reap great 
advantages from. I must therefore entreat you to reflect 
seriously on the present situation of our afiairs both at 
home and abroad, and that you will give your helping 
hand to prevent the mischiefs that are threatening us. 
^Maribo- j expect, particularly from your friendship to me, that 

Shrews- you will be a support to Lord Sunderland ; and, from 

bury, June 1 ^ i i it i 

19, 1710 . youl* zeal for the Queen s serYice and the public, that 

249, -250. you will use your endeavours that the Parliament may 

die its natural death.” ^ 

The Duke of Marlborough was a man, and therefore 
The Qiieen was not without the usual weaknesses of all, even the 
Ser rLX- greatest sons of Adam. It is probable, therefore, that 
Sunderland family attachment and personal ambition were not with- 
Sid’S* out their influence with him on this occasion. But every 
ap^ointSi. impartial mind must admit that the public considerations 
here stated were also of the greatest weight, and that the 
whole interests engaged in the war were at stake in the 
decision of the present question. But it was all in vain. 
Harley and Mrs Masham were determined bn Sunder- 
land’s dismissal, and dismissed he was accordingly. 
Harley had found it no difficult matter to disunite the 
Wliigs, who, seeing their cabinet drifting on the breakers, 
were making all haste to leap into the first boat which 
promised to take them out of danger. Somers alone was 
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firm ; but, after being long closeted with tbe Queen, wbo ohap. 
expressed “ her resolution as being unalterable and long 
taken,” he withdrew without the slightest hope of being 
able to sawe Sunderland. Shrewsbury, instead of being 
influenced by Marlborough’s appeal, expressed his sur- 
prise only that the Duke should take the matter so much 
to heart ; and the Queen, on hearing his letter read, 
ewinced the same indifference. “ It is true, indeed,” said 
she, “ that the turning out a son-in-law of his may be 
a mortification to the Duke of Marlborough ; but must 
the fate of Europe depend on that 1 and must he be 
gratified in all his desires, and I not in so reasonable a 
thing as parting with a man whom I took into my service 
with all the uneasiness imaginable ; whose behaviour to 
me has been so ever since ; and who, I must add, is, I 
believe, obnoxious to all people, except a few 1 I think 
the Duke of Marlborough’s pressing so earnestly that I 
should delay my intentions is using me very hardly; and 
I hope that both he and you will not wonder that I do 
not comply with his desires.” Sunderland, accordingly, 
was dismissed, and Lord Dartmouth appointed in his 
room that very night, although Godolphin warned the f3,”i’7ior 
Queen that such a step would probably lead to his own m-iei 
and Marlborough’s resignation.^ 

The result of this decided step shows how correctly 
Harley had calculated on the fears and disunion of the Effects 
Whigs rendering nugatory any resistance on their part. A “ 
meeting of the cabinet was held, at which a resolution was SSw 
signed by all present,* embracing the whole administration 

Viz., Lord-Clmncellor Cowper, Lord-Treasurer Godolphin, Lord-Presi- 
dent Somers ; Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Newcastle j Duke of Devonshire, 

Lord High Steward; Lord Orford, First Lord of the Admiralty; Lord 
Halifax, Auditor of the Exchequer; and Mr Secretary Boyle.— Coxe, v. 269. 
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CHAP, except the Dukes of Somerset and Shrewsbury, drawn 
up in the most earnest terms, in which they exhorted 
^710* the Duke to forego his resentment, and to retain his 
command for the welfare of his country and Europe — 
concluding that they looked upon his continuance at 
the head of the army as a step essential to prevent 
the dissolution of Parliament, which could not fail to 
give the gi’eatest satisfaction to his enemies. Marl- 
borough reluctantly acquiesced in their representations, 
though he felt so much mortified that his continuance in 
the command was, as he himself said, nothing but a 
penance for his sins. “ As this,” said he, “ is like to be 
my last campaign, I hope He will bless us with some 
further success, and that things may be made easier 
for those who shall succeed me j for, as it is, my head 
is perpetually hot. This, joined with the disagreeable 
things I receive from England, makes me every minute 
wish to be a hermit. Yesterday being thanksgiving day, 
I was in devotion, and earnestly hope God will forgive 
what is past, and strengthen our hearts ; so that, for the 
time to come, we may bear with patience the ingratitude 
we have met with, which He no doubt, in due time, will 
punish; for we, I fear, have too justly merited His anger, 

1 HkUo- 'but noways have deserved this usage of the Queen. We 

aodoiphin must look upon this correction as a fayour, if it atones 

and the ^ ^ . -r it i r* • 

Daciiess, for our past actions. As I would not be a lavounte 

June 29 and 

ri^^co -e ^ power, my daily prayers shall be, that you 

V. 268-2e8.’ and I might be so strengthened by His grace that the 

Conduct, . , „ ,. . , , ... , 

251,252. I’emainder of our hves might be spent in doing good, 
by which we might at last be acceptable to Him.” ^ 
Marlborough, at this juncture, though absent with the 
army in Flanders, was too clear-sighted not to perceive 
how the current of public opinion was running in 
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England, and of the danger of the national policy being 
entirely altered, and the whole fruits of his rictories lost, 
if a dissolution were to take place in the present excited 
state of the public mind. His opinion on this subject 
was often and very earnestly expressed “ I think,” 
said he, “ the importance of preserving this Parliament 
is of so much consequence to the Queen and nation, that 
I would omit nothing that could be in my power ; for I 
am as sure as I can be of anything in this world, that, if 
this Parliament be broke, the Queen’s glory and interest 
is lost both in Holland and the Empire, the fatal con- 
sequences of which you can best judge ; so that, let me, 
as a faithful friend, beg of you that, if you can help this 
fatal step, you will do it ; if not, that you will give 
demonstrations of its being done contrary to your 
advice ; so that, when they retuim to their wits, the 
true authors may meet with their reward ! ” ^ 

The event soon showed how correctly Marlborough 
had divined the consequences of these changes in the 
cabinet, both in England and on the Continent. By the 
Tories, the dismissal of Sunderland was naturally hailed 
as the signal of victory. They accordingly exerted 
themselves in procuring addresses from the cities and 
counties in favour’ of the new policy, and with such 
effect that they flowed in in a perfect torrent. The Whigs 
could muster only a very few, and these extremely feeble 
in comparison. In these addresses, the doctrines of 
passive obedience and non-resistance were openly ad- 
vanced, and the most determined resolution to support 
the Queen and the Church against all republican, trai- 
torous, and schismatic opponents. The Jacobites about 
the palace congratulated the Queen on being at length 
rescued from the domineering party which had so long 
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oppres^d lier flie natioB. “Your Majesty” said 
tie Duke of Beaufort, « is now Queen indeed. To such 
a length did the ferment spread, that the moneyed men 
in the city took the alarm : the funds were rapidly de- 
pressed; and credit was so violently shaken that a depu- 
tetion from the Bank of England, headed by the governor, 
”?sraited on the Queen to represent the dangerous effect on 
public credit which would ensue if any further changes 
we made in the cabinet. Her Majesty said in answer 

to the address : “ I have for some time resolved to re- 
move the Earl of Sunderland for certain reasons of state. 

I have no present intention to make any further changes ; 
but should I alter any of my ministers, it shall be no 
prejudice to the Bank or the common cause. This 
answer, though sufficiently vague, was regarded as a 
pledge that the foreign policy of the nation should not 
be altered, and allayed the apprehension in the city of 
London.^ 

It was not, however, so easy a matter to allay tne 
apprehensions entertained in Holland and Germany as 
to the consequences to be apprehended from the changes 
in the English cabinet, and so decisive a step as the 
dismissal of the Duke of Marlborough’s son-in-law. 
Such was the alarm spread in Holland, and at Vienna, 
that the Queen was under the necessity of directing Lord 
To^^nsend to represent to tlie States that the step wHch. 
had excited so much alarm was not intended to lessen 
the credit of the Duke of Marlborough, and that it was 
also Her Majesty’s intention not to make any further 
changes, and to prosecute the war with the same vigour 
as before. A similar assurance was transmitted by the 
Lord Chamberlain to the Emperor. But these assurances 
were far from neutralising the effect produced on the 
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Continent by the decisire mt wMcb bad taten place ; chap, 
and tbe States in consequence presented a solemn re- 
monstrance through their minister, M. Vryberg, against 
any further changes in the ministry, or dissolution of 
Parliament. And the Emperor’s apprehensions were so 
far from being allayed, and his dread that Marlborough 
would resign' the command of the army was such, that 
he addressed to him a most flattering letter, in which he 
earnestly besought him not to abandon a post which he ^ 
had filled with so much glory, and to disappoint his ess-ssr. ’ 
enemies by continuing to exert himself for the common ssi-tss! 
cause and the general liberty of Europe.,^ 

Marlborough’s anxiety about the dismissal of Lord 
Sunderland was much aggravated by its renewing those Renewed 
female iars and reproaches between the Duchess and between tiie 

. Duchess 

Queen Anne, which, as he had foretold, only made and the 
matters worse.f Although, since the last fatal interview, ^"**'*‘ 

grieved at tMs cliange in the ministry having commenced with 
the dismission of Lord Sunderland, as ho has in every stage of the war i^roved 
himself an able, skilful, and faithful minister of the Queen and the common 
cause. Although I learn that this blow has, in consequence of his affinity to 
you, deeply affected your mind, I cannot be induced to credit a report that 
your Highness is meditating to resign your military command, and to I'ctirc 
from court. What coffid happen more fatal to the public welfare, and more 
pernicious to the Allies 1 What counsel could your Highness adopt more de- 
trimental to yourself, than, m the midst of your triumplis, and almost at the 
conclusion of the war, to desert the common cause— to throw away the merit 
of your former services — to excite the anger of the Queen — to give scope to 
the vengeance of your enemies? Can your affectionate heart even for a 
moment indulge the thought of such terrible calamities both to the public weal 
and your welfare, by which the whole fruits of the war, acquired with such 
labour and glory, would be exposed to the utmost peril ; and the almost des- 
perate cause of the enemy, to the eternal reproach of your name, would re- 
sume new strength, not to be overcome by future exertion ? ” — Em/j^eror JoupJi, 
to Marlhorougl, July 16, 1710 j CoxE, v. 282-283. 

t '' It has always been my observation in disputes, especially in those of 
kindness and friendship, that all reproaches, though ever so just, serve to no 
end but to make the breach mAovr—MmiUrough to the JDuchess, Jan. 1710 ; 

Conduct f 244. 
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CHAP, all personal intercourse between these two illustrious per- 
sonages bad ceased, yet the riolence of the Duchess’s 
1710. temper would not permit her to abstain from every 
species of communication, as her husband had so strongly 
recommended. When the dismissal of Lord Sunderland 
was in agitation, she took advantage of the transmission 
of an official letter from the Duke to the Lord-Treasurer 
to send a private, but very acrimonious remonstrance, 
from herself to the Queen. She there recapitulated 
with historic truth, but injudicious warmth, her husband’s 
great services both to Her Majesty and the country ; 
expatiated on the former intimacy which had subsisted 
between them — in proof of which she enclosed some 
of the Queen’s early letters to herself; and concluded 
by ascribing the melancholy change which had taken 
place to the influence of Mrs Masham and the Duke of 
Somerset. She enclosed also a letter from Somerset to 
1 Conduct, herself in former days, in which the Queen was treated 

254, Cox© * 

^^287,288.’ -with very little respect, but which she requested to get 
Maribo- back, “ as, for nonsense, ingratitude, and good spelling. 
Queen she considered it as worthy of preservation as a great 

Anne, June . , , - . . ' 

7, 1710 . curiosity, and as being the production of so eminent a 
politician.” ^ 

It was not to be expected that so intemperate and 
Queen.' ill-judged an effusion should produce any other effect 

swer to the but the widening, if possible, a breach which had already 
jmVif.’ become too large for closing. The Queen returned no 

answer till the 12th, the very day before Sunderland’s 
dismissal, when she wrote a short note concluding with 
the words — “ But I shall trouble you with a very short 
answer, looking upon it to be a continuation of the ill 
usage I have so often met with, which shows me very 
plainly what I am to expect for the future. I do not 
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return tlie letters, knowing tkey can be of no use to you, chap. 
but must desire all my strange scrawls may be sent back 
to me, it being impossible they can now be agreeable to i-'id. 
you.” The Duchess wrote in reply that it was “ her 
duty to make every exertion to prevent the extremities 
to which her Majesty was driving the Duke of Marl- 
borough, at the very moment when he was hourly 
venturing his life in her service. She held out an 
indirect threat of the dreadful account which the new 
favourite might be required to render for her advice to 
ruin a man who had won six pitched battles and ten 
sieges ; observed that the Queen’s refusal to return her 
letters would make her take better care of the rest ; 
and concluded with these words : “ My concern for 
Lord Marlborough’s honour and reputation in the world, 
and the great trouble he expresses on this occasion, 
brings me to beg of your Majesty on my knees, that you 
would only defer this thing till there is peace, or an end 
of the campaign; and after such an expression your j Conduct, 
Majesty can have no doubt of my ever entering into Anne*ir^“ 
anything that can displease you.” To this letter the Maribo- ” 
Queen returned no answer ; the next day Sunderland 
was dismissed, and all correspondence between them asT-m 
thereafter ceased.^ 

Though secure of cordial support from the throne in 
his attempt to dispossess the Whigs, Harley was yet Artfn/mea- 
sagacious enough to see that it was necessary to proceed Seyto 
cautiously, and that a precipitate step might prove fatal 
to the design. A union in the cabinet, joined to the 
great name and influence of the Duke of Marlborough, 
had more than once already caused a similar elfort to 
miscarry. Impressed with these ideas, he proceeded 
step by step ; and his first care was to sow disunion 
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among the Whig noblemen, from -whom the m.ost strenu- 
ous opposition might be anticipated* This was no 
difficult matter, now that the real inclinations of the 
soTereign had by a decisive act been made known ; it is 
sm’prising how readily courtiers find pretences for veer- 
ing round to the known wishes of the sovereign. The 
address of Shrewsbury, the influence of Somerset, were 
successfully employed by this arch-diplomatist to pro- 
duce dissension among their former friends. Oifoid was 
expecting the garter, which he hoped to obtain from 
the influence of the Duke of Shrewsbury. “ Wharton, 
as Maynwaring said, “ had been long nibbling with Mis 
Masham f the Duke of Newcastle was on the most 
friendly terms with her and Harley, and hoped to retain 
his situation as Lord Privy Seal through their influence. 
Halifax was the first who threw off the mask ; he was 
won by his appointment as one of the joint plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Hague, in opposition to the strenuous 
advice of Marlborough.* Even Somers, who was the 
most conscientious of the Whig leaders, and had long 
been a firm friend of Marlborough, began to waver in 
his fidelity, and listened respectfully to the representa- 
tions of the Queen that the influence of the Marlborough 
family had become too great, and that it was desirable 
to form a government in which he himself and the lead- 
ing Whigs might form a part, but from which the 
connections of the great family might be excluded. In 

^ tLe account Mr Craggs giTCS me of England, I tMnk everytliing that 
is bad may be expected. Lord Halifax being employed in the manner he is 
seems to me very extraordinary, for I cannot comprehend how it should be 
agreeable either to the. WHgs or Tories, or that he himself at this juncture 
should care to be thus employed; but so many extraordinary things happen 
every day that I wonder at nothing .”— to the Duchess, July 24, 
1710 ; CoxE, V. 298. 
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truth, their influence was already at an end, as was chap. 
evinced soon after in two subordinate hut still very 
important appointments. The first of these was the 
removal of Lord Coningsby from the office of Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland, for no other reason but his 
devotion to Marlborough, who was succeeded by the 
Earl of Anglesea, a decided Tory ; and the i 

nominate, on the Duke’s application, Lord Raby 
of the Commissioners of the Board of Trade. “ I sup- f“|y 

1710. Coxe, 

pose/^ said the Duke on hearing of the refusal, ^^that 

the place is designed for some particular favourite that sos. 

is to be provided for.” 1 

A still more serious because more public blight was 
put on Marlborough, at this period, by a very singular Secret^i^s- 
and mysterious step, involving, it was evident, political cresset to 
results of the very highest importance. Mr Ci'esset wL dies, 
was appointed by the Queen on a secret mission to borough’s 
Hanover, the object of which was concealed both from Si^on ’ 
Godolphin and Marlborough. He died a few hours 
before his departure ; but before his death he saw 
his papers sealed up, and ordered them to delivered 
to Mr Earley. The Lord-Treasurer observed “ that 
Mr Harley betrayed great marks of confusion when he 
heard of this, and was not relieved till the papers were 
in his possession.” It was known both to Godolphin 
and Marlborough that the object of this mission was 
to offer the command of the array in Handers to the 
Elector of Hanover, in order to get quit of the influence 
which it gave to the latter of these statesmen. This 
was revealed to Marlborough by the Elector himself, 
who, in a frequent and confidential correspondence, 
expressed his determination not to accept the command, 
evinced the most perfect reliance on the good faith of the 
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CHAP. Duke, expressed kis lively concern for the stroke levelled 
at him in the dismissal of his son-in-law, and earnestly 
deprecated any further changes in the ministry or dis- 
solution of Parliament. Marlborough received the 
intelligence in a noble spirit. In a letter to Godolphln 
he observed, “I know, by the commission Mr Cresset 
was charged with, what you and I were to expect. 
When I see you, you have the particulars, and how I 
came to be informed of this business. When I tell you 
the whole, I think you will be of opinion that it is 
impossible they should trust the Queen with their whole 
design, for it is directly tying her hand and foot. I beg 
you will never mention that to anybody ; for though I 
think I shall have the glory of saving the Queen, she 
must know nothing of it. I am very sensible of the 
hard usage I have met with; but my own honour and 
my love for my country must not suffer me to take 
anything ill of the Queen, but attribute my cruel usage 
to the malice of my enemies. Our extravagant behaviour 
in England has so encouraged the French that they 
take measures as if the war were but just beginning ; 
so that our new ministers will be extremely deceived, for, 
the greater desire they shah, express for peace, the less 
they will have it in their power to obtain it. For our 
^ enemies live by no other hopes but that the Allies will 

rou^to not have the same confidence which has hitherto been, 
but quarrel amongst themselves ; which I pray God 
v. 304 ,m,’ may not happen, and then everything must go well,— I 
mean abroad.”! 

The Duke, however, was well aware that his tenure of 
power now hung by a thread, and could not, by any 
possibility, be prolonged beyond a few months. His 
great anxiety, therefore, was extreme, during the brief 
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period that Ms tenure of power was allotted to Mm, to chap. 
do nothing unworthy of his character, or that might 
compromise his great reputation. Of this he had no 
fears, for his words and his actions were in Ms own NoWecoa- 
keeping. But a more difficult task awaited him in mo- jviaribo- 
derating the transports and restraining the impetuosity 
of the Duchess, whose affection for her husband was tbJpLLss 
deeply wounded by the treatment which he had under- cnsuil^ 
gone ; while her ambition was not less mortified by the 
total extinction of her influence at court, where she still 
held a prominent and responsible situation. He was 
indefatigable, therefore, in his efforts, unhappily attended 
with little success, to keep her within the bounds of 
temper and moderation. “ It is impossible,” said he, 

“ to be more sensible than I am of the outrages I meet 
with ; but since eTerybody thinks I must hare patience, 

I must suffer for three or four months. I beg you to 
beliere that I know the Duke of Shrewsbury so well 
that it shall not be in his power to impose upon me. I 
was in hopes you had taken your resolution of staying 
in the country till my return, and of never being pre- 
vailed upon to write again to the Queen, which I beg 
you win continue firm to ; for, as things are, you must 
expect neither reason nor justice, but, on the contrary, 
all the brutality imaginable. I am prepared for the 
worst. I shall consult my honour and my best friends 
as to my behaviour, so that I may have nothing to 
reproach myself ; and for your behaviour, I beg you will 
make not one step but as my opinion may go along with 
you : for it is not enough, in an ungrateful age, to have 
reason on our side, but, as things are, we must be seen 
to act with prudence and temper : so that again I beg 
of you to trust nobody but me, who love you, and will 
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CHAP, be tenderly kind to yon as long as I have life. Your 
honour and reputation are safe with me ; therefore, do 
not be provoked to say or do anything that may give 
our enemy an advantage. It is most certain, the Queen 
iMaribo-^ lias been prevailed upon to use both you and me 
Duchess, ^ barbarously ; but nothing should be said disrespect- 
si, 1710. fully ; for she would not act so if she were not influ- 
309, 310. enced by others who follow their own interest more than 
hers.” 

The anticipations of the hero, as to an entire change 
Harley and of men and measures, were realised even sooner than he 
sham re- expccted. GodolpMn and he were under the impression 
Godoiphiu’s that no material change would be made till after a new 
August 8. Parliament had been assembled, and that even then 
the Queen’s new advisers would not venture on so strong 
a step as dismissing the first of these statesmen, whose 
private integrity and financial ability were alike unques- 
tionable, and who had steered the state vessel with such 
success through the dangers of the preceding years. But 
in that they were mistaken : Harley and the secret 
council had resolved on Godolphin’s dismissal de/ore 
Parliament was dissolved. The first symptom of this 
resolution which manifested itself was on the 7th August, 
when the Premier, at a cabinet council, forgetting his 
usual caution, let fall some expressions as to Shrewsbury’s 
^ admission to power being signalised by the adoption of 

2S8-261. ’ French counsels. The Queen evinced no open displea- 
sure at the moment, although she treasured the words 
in her heart ; and in a subsequent audience of two hours, 
Anne to which he had on the same day with the Queen, and in 
Au^str”’ which he mentioned a plot to poison her Majesty, which 
vIsisSl!’ had been disclosed to Marlborough by a princess at the 
French court, he was well received.^ Still, when the 
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necessary measures for carrying on the war were pro- 
posed, the minister always found, as he himself expressed 
it, “ there is a lion in the way'" In effect, the Queen’s 
resolution was taken. On the next morning, a servant 
in the royal livery left a note from the Queen at his 
door, desiring him to break his staff of office, to avoid its 
re-delivery ; and by the same post the Queen announced 
the step to the Duke of Marlborough. * 

The fallen minister addressed a noble letter to Marl- 
borough on this occasion, in which he conjured him to 
suppress all private feelings of resentment, and remain 
at his post at the head of the army, as long as it was 
possible, so as to prevent the Alliance from falling to 
pieces, and the whole objects of the war, when within 
their grasp, being lost.f This conduct on the part of the 
dismissed minister was the more disinterested that such 
had been his integrity, during the many years he had 

* Kensingtok, 7. 

‘‘ Tlie mieasiness wliicli you liave sliowed for somo time has given me very 
much trouble, though I have borne it ; and had your behaviour continued 
the same it was for a few years after rny coming to the crown, I could have 
no dispute with myself what to do. But the many unkind returns I have 
received since, especially what you said to me personally before the Lords, 
makes it impossible for me to continue you any longer in my service ; but I 
will give you a pension of £4000 a-year ; and I desire that, instead of bring- 
ing the stafi’ to me, you will break it, which, I believe, will be easier to us 
both ” — Q.ueeTi Anm to Godolj^hm, August 8, 1710 ; Cose, v. 322, 

f August 9. — Though my circumstances at present are a little discourag- 
ing, yet nothing can ever make me neglect doing what is best for the whole, 
or thinking of everything that may be most for your honour and safety. I 
do therefore now, and resolve to continue, to take the same pains, and 
care I did before, that you may be effectually supported to the end of 
this campaign in the post where you are; in hopes this may enable 
you better to persuade the States and the Emperor not to break quite loose 
from the Queen and England, but to expect, as patiently as they can, the 
opening of the session, or a new Parliament. I continue still very 
much of the opinion that either of them will be entirely for sui')portiDg 
the Alliance; consequently, will be wholly guided by you as soon as you 
return to England. I fancy other methods than this should be taken— the 
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CHAP, been at tbe head of the Treasury, that he was almost 
destitute of private fortune when he left it, and, before an 
'i 7 io.' accession of fortune from his brother, was not possessed 
of more than £1000 a-year. He declined, however, to 
demand the promised pension, which was never paid. 
Marlborough, on his part, on receiving the decisive intelli- 
aence, was equally governed by public and patriotic 
feelino's. Being well aware that it was the secret coun- 
cils of France which had suggested the step, and that it 
was preparatory to a restoration of the Pretender, his 
principal care was directed to resume his confidential 
intercourse with the Elector of Hanover, to preserve the 
intecrrity of the Grand Alliance, to prosecute his military 
opemtions with the usual vigour, and to keep up the 
spirit of his friends in England. But though resolute 
to discharge his public duty to the very last, he was not 
the less aware, in secret, that his means of effectually 
serving his country were at an end ; that he could no 
m!" Mth- longei reckon on the support of Government at home ; 
piate that he stood alone, amidst the wreck of all his compeers, 
sSi' the mark of envy, hatred, and malice; and that tlie 
fee. change in the British government extinguished all hope 
of peace being concluded with France on such terms as. 


Grand Alliance must Eo diaeolYcd, and Bngtoid fall into immediate disti-ac- 

^'^“Tht^torilaydownas tte most probable motbod to save tbe whole 
fvnm destruction with most honour and advantage to yourself. I hope, 
therefore, you wiU govern youmelf accordingly ; and I pray God to continue 

tlie same success to you tliat you have hitherto ifr . , « i +• rv 

“ Whatever you shall find necessary to represent to the Queen, rela 
either to the subsistence of the troops, or to anything 

Lv be furnished from hence for your project, yon may continue to write to 
me and I will put as much of it as is proper into the hands of Mr 

B:^to show to the Queen; or you -T -f f f ^H^dThav 

easier to you, for Ms part has been very good to you and me, and I 
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despite the extraordinary snccess of the war, wotdd attain 
the objects for which it had been undertaken.'*^ 

The dismissal of Godolphin fell like a thunderbolt on 
the Whigs, and reTealed the weakness which, by his 
secret manoeuvres, Harley had implanted amongst them, 
A meeting was held on the same evening at Mr Secretary 
Boyle’s, at which it was resolved to keep aloof, and not 
embarrass the new Government : a fatal determination— 
the excuse of cowardice — ^which has more than once 
since that time paralysed a party capable of directing 
with success and advantage the councils of their country. 
Perceiving the weakness and disunion of their adver- 
saries, Harley and the Tories were not slow in following 
up their success. The Treasury was immediately put in 
commission, at the head of which was Lord Poulett, a 
decided Tory. Lord Rialton, Godolphin’s son, was 
dismissed from his office of Cofferer of the Household, 
and the whole real powers of Government were vested in 
Harley, who next day was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The other Whig leaders, who had been 
tampered with by Harley, at first retained their situa- 
tions, hoping to be taken in and form part of the new 
administration ; but ere long they perceived their error 

* “ The surprising news in your last of the Treasury being put in commis- 
sion has filled me with very melancholy thoughts. I wish I may he mistaken, 
and that there may be credit found for the support of the army, otherwise 
France will, without a battle, get the better of the Allies. Whatever happens, 
whilst I have life I shall be faithfully yours. I have taken my resolution of 
troubling my head as little as possible with politics, but apply my thoughts 
wholly how to finish this campaign to the best advantage, and then I shall bo 
impatient of being with you. It is impossible to express the very uneasy and 
extravagant thoughts I have had since the news of yoitr being out The 
French will certainly be so lieartened by our unaccoimtahle proceedings in 
England, that, whatever their difficulties may be, they will not think of a 
peace while they have hopes of our ranninginto confusion .^* — Mmihorouglito 
Godolphm, Aug. 28/30, 1710 ; CoxE, v. 328. 
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in standing at all, and attempting to form an interest 
independent of Marlborough and Godolphin, and they 
at length resigned in a body. On the 19th, Somers, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr Boyle resigned, and 
were succeeded by the Earl of Rochester, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and Mr St John. Wharton resigned the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, and was succeeded by 
the Duke of Ormond. Lord Orford resigned the Pre- 
sidency of the Admiralty, and was succeeded by Sir 
John Leake. Loi'd-Chancellor Cowper also resigned, 
notwithstanding the earnest request of the Queen that 
he would remain in office, and the Great Seal was put in 
commission. The Duke of Newcastle alone remained 
in office, unfaithful to his friends.’- 

It was a matter of the ixtmost moment to the new 
administration to secure the continuance of Marlborough 
at the head of the army, both from the weight which his 
great name and services gave to any government, and 
the influence which it might have on the negotiations 
for peace depending with France. His own decided 
inclination, with a view to his personal comfort, was to 
resign with the rest ; but he put himself entirely in the 
hands of his friends at home; and it was their unanimous 
opinion that he should retain his command, as affording 
the only security for a good peace or the Protestant suc- 
cession to the throne. This decision, which was entirely 
in conformity with that which they had formerly come 
to when Lord Sunderland was dismissed,* was commu- 

* My Lord, — Hous ne nous serious pas decides ^ vous ecrire; si nous ne 
jugions par v6tre lettre, dont Lord-Tr^sorier nous a fait part, combieu votre 
Excellence doit ^tre affectee de la situation de My Lord Sunderland. Cette 
lettre, quelcLue toucbante, quelque bien motivee qu’ elle fut, n’a pas empecb^ 
la reine de lui 6ter les sceaux ce matin. II fallait que la resolution en fut 
bien prise, puisque les moyens extraordiuaires mis en usage pour la prevenir, 
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nicated to the Duke in an oflScial letter from that noble- 
man, who said : “ I congratulate you on the taking of 
Bethune, and hope in God the conclusion of the cam- 
paign will be attended with your usual success ; though 
it is a grievous thing to think of the usage you have met 
with at the same time that you are doing what you are 
abroad with success. This proceeding is certainly with- 
out example; and you may depend upon it that the 
Whigs to a man have a right sense of it, and upon all 
occasions will act as you may think right. If you. Lord 
Godolphin, and they, act cordially and vigorously to- 
gether, everything must come right again, especially 
since the Elector of Hanover is so right as he is, as 
appears both from what you know' and the letters I have 
seen from him myself. For that affair of Hanover, it 
must be our sheet-anchor ; and if it be rightly managed, 
you will be effectually avenged of all your enemies; and 
that by securing your country — the only sure way and 
you will be, if possible, a greater man than you have ever 

puisque toutes Icb representations employees pour en d^montrer les conse- 
quences, tant au dehors qu’' au dedans, ont ete inutiles. C'est im mallieur 
dont nous sommes pi’ofondenient affliges : nous sentons jusqu’^ quel point 
v6tre Excellence doit y etre sensible, dans cette conjuncture critique, On 
vous exposez il chaquo instant v6tre personne pour v6tre pays, et oh les 
destinees de TEurope dependent si timinemment de Totre conduite et de vos 
succes; niais nous sommes 6galement convaineus que votre Excellence ne 
sauroit aujourdliui quitter le commandement sans compromettre les interfets 
de la Grande Alliance. Ainsi, au nom de la gloire qui vous environne, et que 
VOUS avez meritee par de si nombreux services, au nom de I’Europe entidre, 
qui fonde en vous ses esp6rances, au nom de tons ceux qui vous sont 
chers dans votre patrie, dont le salut ddpend de vos nouveaux efforts, 
nous vous conjurons d’acliever v6tre ouvrage, et de rester h la tete de 
Tarmee; c’est, a votre avis, la mesure la plus propre h faire renoncer au 
projet do dissoudre le parlement. Votre Excellence, en sc rendant ^ nos 
prieres, nous obligcra, ainsi que tons ceux qui out a coeur le bien public. 
Elle doit 6tre aussi persuadee qu’en prenant le parti contraire, eile 
causerait a sos ennemis la plus douce des jouissances.” — Mut, de Marh 
hormegh, p. 260-261. 
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CHAP, been yet ; and you and your friends, Lord Godolphin 
and the Whigs, must carry their point. This is the 
1710. unanimous opinion of Lord Somers, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Orford, and the Duke of Devonshire, and of all their 
friends ; and there is nothing they vrill not do for the 
common interest, and for supporting you yourself ; and 
this they have given me commission to assure you of.” 

While these events were in progress, the most extra- 
Saohever- Ordinary demonstration ever witnessed was made, how 
umphmt entirely they coincided with the feelings of the great 
thrTOghthe majority in point of numbers in the nation. Sacheverell 
tiie puppet put up on this occasion : he was the 
object of general idolatry. His zeal in the great cause 
of passive obedience and non-resistance having been re- 
warded by the Queen with the presentation to a valuable 
living in Wales, he made a public progress through the 
country, which resembled rather the march of a trium- 
phant conqueror, or a beloved sovereign, than that of 
any private individual, how great soever. Multitudes 
everywhere came forth to hail his progress: the nobility, 
clergy, and public, vied in demonstrations of joy and 
exultation : cavalcades escorted him from town to town, 
and from village to village ; and this was done, not by 
the inconstant populace merely, but by high sheriffs, 
bishops, and dignitaries and magistrates of every de- 
scription. At some miles from Oxford, he was met by 
I Pari. Hist. Lord Abingdon at the head of five hundred horsemen, 
HisWe who escorted him into the town. Similar demonstra- 
ssslsaa' tions took place at Bi'idgewater, which he entered at- 
tended by ten thousand persons, of whom four thousand 
were on horseback.^ 

Encouraged by these unmistakable demonstrations of 
public opinion, Harley ventured on the decisive step of a 
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dissolution. Parliament -was dissolved by royal procla- chap. 
mation, on tbe 28tb September, and the event showed 
that he had not miscalculated the public feeling. The iji"- 
influence of the mob in all the chief towns wms strongly Parliament 
exerted in favour of the side which the popular idol, Dr and the * 
Sacheverell had espoused. The clergy were particularly a dSd 
zealous in his cause : for once the ferment of popular 
feeling, and the efforts of interested subservience, ran in 
the same direction. United, they formed a torrent which 
was for the time irresistible. The Whigs had generally 
calculated on retaining their majority in Parliament, but 
they were miserably disappointed. Harley and the 
Tories obtained a clear majority : there were few Whigs 
returned against whom petitions were not presented : on 
the first meeting of Parliament, Mr Bromley, a staunch 
Tory, was elected speaker : and it soon appeared, from 

, , . . . , , . . , , ^ Earl. Del). 

the divisions, that the new ministry had a majority of a vi. aii-gss. 
third of the house.^ 

Although Marlborough retained his command with the 
entire concurrence of the new ministers, yet he had no Paitiydif- 



jected to an examination and surveillance which he had th^'ompL 
never before experienced. Still more w^as he made to menheim. 
feel his altered situation in the vexations to which at 
home he was exposed. The envy of which he was the 
object appeared in the difficulties which were now 
started, by the new Lords of the Treasury, in regard to 
the prosecution of the w'orks at Blenheim. This noble 
monument of a nation’s gratitude had hitherto pro- 
ceeded rapidly; the stately design of Vanbrugh was 
approaching its completion ; and so anxious had the 
Queen at first been to see it finished that she got a 
model of it placed in the royal palace of Kensington. 
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Now, however, petty and unworthy objections were 
stai'ted, on the score of expense ; and attempts were 
made, by delaying payment of the sums from the Trea- 
sury, to throw the cost of completing the building on the 
great general. He had penetration enough, however, to 
avoid falling into the snare, and actually suspended the 
progress of the work when the Treasury warrants were 
withheld. He constantly directed that the management 
of the building should be left to the Queen’s officers; 
and, by steadily adhering to this system, he shamed 
them into continuing the work.^ 

Marlborough’s name and influence, however, were too 
great to be entirely neglected, and the party which was 
now rising into supremacy at court were anxious, if 
possible, to secure them for their own side. They made, 
accordingly, secret overtures to him ; and it was even 
insinuated that, if he would abandon the Whigs, and 
coalesce with them, he would entirely regain the royal 
favour, and might aspire to the highest situation which a 
subject could hold. Lord Bolingbroke has told us what 
the conditions of this alliance were to be : — “ He was to 
abandon the Whigs, his new friends, and take up with 
the Tories, his old friends; to engage heartily in the 
true interests, and no longer leave his country a prey 
to rapine and faction. He was, besides, required 
to restrain the rage and fury of his wife. Their ofiers 
were coupled with threats of an impeachment, and boasts 
that sufficient evidence could be adduced to carry a 
prosecution through both Houses.” To terns so de- 
grading, the Duke answered in a manner worthy of his 
high reputation. He declared his resolution to be of no 
party, to vote according to his conscience, and to be as 
hearty as his new colleagues in support of the Queen’s 
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government and the welfare of the country. This manly 
reply increased the repulsive feelings with which he was 
regarded by the ministry, who seem now to have finally 
resolved on his ruin ; while the intelligence that such 
overtures had been made having got wind, sowed distrust 
between him and the Whig leaders, which was never 
afterwards entirely removed. But he honourably de- 
clared that he would be governed by the Whigs, whom 
he would never desert ; and that they could not suspect 
the purity of his motives in so doing, as they had now 
lost their majority in the House of Commons.^* 

Parliament met on the 25th November ; and Marl- 
borough, in the end of the year, returned to London. 
He was received with loud acclamations by the popu- 
lace, and conducted with the wonted cheers to his resi- 
dence in town at Montagu House. But his triumph 
was of short duration. He soon received decisive proof 
of the altered temper of Government towards him. The 
majority in the House of Commons was now against 
him, as it had for some time been in the country. The 
last election had turned the scale in favour of the Tories. 
In^the Queen’s speech, no notice was taken of the late 
successes in Flanders, no vote of thanks for his services 
in the campaign was moved by Ministers ; and they 
even contrived, by a side-wind, to get quit of one pro- 
posed, to their no small embarrassment, by Lord Scar- 
borough. The Duchess, too, was threatened with 

* I beg you to lose no time in sending me, to the Hague, the opinion of 
our friend mentioned in my letter ; for I would be governed by the Whigs, 
from whoso principle and interest I will never depart. TOilst they had a 
majoxity in the House of Commons, they might suspect it might he my 
interest ; hut now they must do me the Justice to see that it is my inclination 
and principle which makes me act /* — Mmihormgh to tke DttoJiesSf Nov. 0, 
1710; C 0 XE,v. 8G0. 
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CHAP, removal from her situation at court ; and Marlborough 
avo-wed that he knew the Queen was “ as desirous for 
1710 . Jier removal as Mr Harley and Mrs Masham can be.” 
The violent temper and proud unbending spirit of the 
Duchess were ill calculated to heal such a breach, which 
in the course of the winter became so wide that her 
removal from the situation she held, as Mistress of the 
Robes, was only prevented by the fear that, in the vehe- 
mence of her resentment, she might publish the Queen’s 
correspondence, and that the Duke, whose military ser- 
vices could not yet be spared, might resign his command. 
Libels against both the Duke and the Duchess daily 
appeared, and passed entirely unpunished, though the 
freedom of the press was far from being established. 
Three officers were dismissed from the army for di’inking 
his health. When he waited on the Queen, on his 
arrival in England, in the end of December, she said — 
“ I must request you will not suffer any vote of thanks 
to you to be moved in Parliament this year, as my 
ministers vnll certainly oppose it.” Such was the return 
1 p 1 D b Government to the hero who had raised the 

71.93^938'. power and glory of England to an unprecedented pitch, 
404-407. and who in that very campaign had cut deeper into the 
Marib. iii. irou frontier of France than had ever been done in any 
former one.^ 

The female coterie which aided at St James’s the 

■ 79. 

Dismissal of male opponents of Marlborough, was naturally ex- 
ofMarib^* ti’emely solicitous to get the Duchess removed from her 
situations as head of the Queen’s household and Keeper 
of the Privy Purse ; and Ministers were only prevented 
from carrying their wishes into effect by their appre- 
hension of the Duke’s resigning his command of the 
army if these wishes were executed. In an audience. 
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on I7tli January 1711, Marlborough presented a letter chap. 
to her Majesty from the Duchess, couched in terms of 
extreme humility, in which she declared that his anxiety 
was such, at the requital his services had received, that 
she apprehended he would not live six months.* The 
Queen at first refused to read it ; and when at length, 
at the Duke’s earnest request, she agreed to do so, she 
coldly observed, — “I cannot change my resolution." 
Marlborough, in the most moving terms, and with 
touching eloquence, entreated her Majesty not to dismiss 
the Duchess till she had no more need of his services, 
by the war being finished, which, he hoped, would be in 
less than a year ; but he received no other answer but 
a peremptory demand for the surrender of the gold key, 
the symbol of her office, within three days. Unable 
to obtain any relaxation in his sovereign’s resolution, 
Marlborough withdrew with the deepest emotions of 
indignation and sorrow. The Duchess, in a worthy 
spirit, immediately took her resolution : she sent in her 
resignation, with the gold key, that very night. So 
deeply was Marlborough hurt at this extraordinary *Coxe,v. 
ingratitude for all his services, that he at first resolved 4 is! con 
to resign the w’hole of his commands, and retire 26 .i’ 
altogether into private life.^ 

From this intention he was only diverted, and that 
with great difficulty, by the efforts of Godolphin and 
the Whigs at home, and Prince Eugene and the Pen- 
sionary Heinsius abroad, who earnestly besought him 

^ Though I never thought of troubliug your Majesty again in this manner^ 
yet the circumstances I see iny Lord Marlborough in, and the apprehension 
I have that he cannot live six months, if there is not some end put to his 
sufferings on my account, make it impossible for me to resist doing every- 
thing in my x:)ower to ease him.” — Dmhm of Mm%oro\igh to Qiiemi Anne^ 

17th Jan. 1711 ; Goxe, V. 410. 
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not to abandon the command, as that would at once 
dissolve the Grand Alliance, and ruin the common cause. 
We can sympathise with the feelings of a victorious 
warrior who felt reluctant to forego, by one hasty step, 
the fruit of nine years of victories : we cannot but 
respect the self-sacrifice of the patriot who preferred 
enduring mortifications himself, to endangering the 
gi'eat cause of religious freedom and Em-opean inde- 
pendence. Influenced by these considerations, Marl- 
borough withheld his intended resignation. The Duchess 
of Somerset was made Mistr'ess of the Robes, and Mrs 
Masbam obtained the confidential situation of Keeper 
of the Privy Purse. Malignity, now sure of impunity, 
heaped up invectives on the falling hero. Plis integrity 
was calumniated, his courage even was questioned, and 
the most consummate general of that, or perhaps any 
other age, was represented as the lowest of mankind. 
It soon appeared how unfounded the aspersions cast 
upon the Duchess, as well as the Duke, Iiad been. Her 
accounts, after having undergone the most rigid scrutiny, 
were returned without any objection being stated against 
them ; and the Queen put an end to all such calumnies, 
by saying, — “ Everybody knows cbeating is not tbe 
Duchess of Marlborough’s crime.” In former days, in 
pressing a kindness upon her, she had said, “ Make no 
more words about it ; and either own or conceal it, as 
you like best, since I tbink the richest crown could 
never repay the services I have received from you.” ^ 
From the preceding detail of the causes which led 
to the fall of the great Whig administration, of which 
Godolphin and Marlborough were the heads, and which 
had wrought such wonders for the deliverance of Europe, 
it must be evident that, without exculpating Queen Anne 
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from the charges of inconsistency and favouritism, -which 
the unanimous judgment of subsequent times has attached 
to her, and admitting fully the grossness of her ingrati- 
tude to the great hero who had made her reign illustri- 
ous, much also was to be ascribed to the overweening 
ambition and grasping disposition of that party itself. 
It was their insatiable thirst for power, their resolution 
to fill up every office under Government with their own 
adherents, their determination to allow the sovereign no 
voice even in the selection of persons for her own house- 
hold appointments, which proved their ruin. It was this 
which made them force Sunderland upon her, and resist 
the appointment of Colonel Hill, and strive so strenuously 
to oust Mrs Masham, and labour with such vehemence 
to exclude Shrewsbury. It was their exorbitant power, 
which so long enabled them to carry on this system with 
impunity, which drove the Queen into bedchamber plots 
and secret councils, just as an oppressive and vigorous 
government drives the disaffected into secret conspiracies. 
And beyond all doubt, it was a secret consciousness of 
their revolt against their sovereign, even when provoked 
by unbearable oppression, which caused them to adopt 
this ungracious and exclusive policy; for, like Ishmael, 
they felt that the hand of every man who was not with 
them was against them. A memorable proof, among the 
many which history affords, of the application of the rules 
of morality and honom: to public as well as private life, 
and the impossibility of violating either without inducing 
condign punishment even in this world. 

The career of the Duke of Marlborough as a states- 
man terminated at this period. Thereafter he had no 
power in the Cabinet ; he was never consulted in diplo- 
macy ; as a general, even, he was fettered and restrained 
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in planning or carrying into execution military opera- 
tions. This, therefore, is a convenient period for casting 
the eyes back on what he had done during the ten years 
that he had been the real head of the Alliance ; and 
marvellous beyond all example is the retrospect ! He 
began the war on the Waal and the Meuse, with the 
French standards waving in sight of the Dutch frontier, 
and the government of the Hague trembling for the fate 
of their frontier fortress, Nimeguen. He had now 
brought the Allied ensigns to the Scarpe, conquered 
Flanders, subdued all its fortresses, and nearly worked 
through the iron frontier of France itself. Nothing was 
wanting but the subjugation of its last fortress, Arras, 
to enable the Allies to march to Paris, and dictate a 
glorious peace in the halls of Versailles. He had de- 
feated the French in four pitched battles and as many 
combats ; he had taken every town to which he had laid 
siege ; he had held together, when often about to sepa- 
rate, the discordant elements of the Grand Alliance. 
By his daring march to Bavaria, and victory of Blen- 
heim, he had delivered Germany when in the utmost 
danger ; by the succours he sent to Eugene, he had con- 
quered Italy at Turin ; by his prudent dispositions he 
had saved Spain, after the battle of Almanza. He had 
broken the power of Louis XIV. when at the zenith of 
his fame; he had been only prevented by faction at 
home from completing his overthrow by the capture of 
his capital. He had never suffered a reverse ; he had 
never alienated a friend ; he had conquered by his mild- 
ness many enemies. Such deeds require no comment ; 
they are without a pai’allel in European history, and 
justly place Marlborough in the place assigned him by 
Napoleon — at the head of European captains. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OxlMPAIGN IN SPAIN' IN THE YEAR 1710.— DBxlTH OF THE' EMPEROR 
JOSEPH AND ACCESSION OF CHARLES TO THE EMPIRE. — CAMPAIGN OF 
1711.“MARLBOROUGH PASSES YILLARS* LINES. — SIEGE AND FxiLL OF 
BOUCHAIN. — FRESH DISASTERS IN SPAIN. — SECRET NEGOTIATION OP 
THE ENGLISH MINISTRY WITH LOUIS. — TRExiTY OP UTRECHT. — MARL- 
BOROUGH’S CONDEMNATION OP IT, AND DISMISSAL FROM THE COM- 
MAND.— HIS UNJUST AND INVIDIOUS PERSECUTION.— DISASTERS IN 
■ PLxiNDERS, AND TREATY OP RASTADT.—MRLBOROUGHLEAVES ENG- 
B AND FOR THE CONTINENT. 

So uuiform had been the triumphs, so unbroken the chap. 
success of Marlborough, that if he had continued in 
power, and not been interrupted in his undertakings, i7io. 
future ages would never have been able to form an Pr„ofwhicii 
adequate idea, either of the greatness of his capacity, or rougil’s'faii 
the decisive influence which it had exercised on the fate hfs"great-* 
of the war. His victories would have been ascribed to 
accident, the valour of the soldiers under his command, 
the weakness of his enemies, or the want of skill in the 
generals who directed their armies. It might even have 
been said, that it was to his illustrious partner in glory 
that he owed his successes, and that Eugene was the real 
hero of tlie war. But that which no achievements on 
his part, how great soever, could have done, was eflfectu- 
ally accomplished by the malice of his enemies. He is 
indebted to them for the decisive demonstration of his 
greatness, the establishment of his glory on an imper- 
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CHAP, ishable foundation. Nine successive campaigns directed 
by biin bad presented an unbi’oken career of success, 
and the nest ■would beyond all question have put the 
keystone in the arch of bis fame, by a glorious peace 
which attained all the objects of the war. At that 
critical moment he was overturned by the efforts of 
faction, aided by a palace intrigue at home — and what 
was the result % There appeared at once what had 
been owing to the greatness of one man. Instantly, as 
if by enchantment, the fabric of victory raised by such 
effort Avas dissolved. Spain was lost, Flanders recon- 
quered, Germany threatened. The arch of the Grand 
Alliance, when no longer upheld by his mighty arm, fell 
to pieces : like the roof of the Dom-Daniel beneath the 
roots of the sea, when the image, whose supporting 
arm upheld it, was pierced to the heart by the son of 
Hodeirah, the “ocean vault fell in, and all were 
crushed.” 

^ Spain was the quarter in which the disastrous effect 

Commence- of the termination of his counsels first appeared. Great 

ment of the '*• 

of eiTorts had been made on both sides, and on each sanguine 

Spain, and hopes wei’e entertained of success. Two armies were 

defeat of 

f assembled in spring, in Portugal and Catalonia— the for- 
mer under the command of the Marquis of Villa Verde, 
the latter of Marshal Stahremberg and General Stan- 
hope. The design was that these forces should combine 
their movements, and, converging together, meet and place 
Charles on the throne of Madrid. The main strength 
of the Allies was in Catalonia, where they had assembled 
thirty thousand men, chiefly German and English Amte- 
rans. The first important operations took place on the 
side of Catalonia, where the two rival kings were at the 
head of their respective armies, and events took place 
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not un-ffortliy of the presence of monarchs contend- 
ing for the crown of Spain. The first serious engage- 
ment took place near Alfarez, where Philip was defeated 
with the loss of fifteen hundred men, and driven into 
Lerida. The Spanish troops upon this check retreated 
towards Saragossa, in the hope of anticipating the Allies 
in the passage of the Ebro. They there made a stand ; 
but the valour of the Allied troops, and the ability of 
Stanhope, gave them a complete victory. Philip was 
totally defeated with the loss of ten thousand men ; most 
of the new levies threw away their arms and dispersed ; 
and he himself fled to Soria attended only by eight 
thousand men, the poor remains of nineteen thousand 
with which he had combated on the Ebro ; and Charles 
a few days after made his triumphant entry into Sara- 
gossa, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, to 
whom he restored all their ancient privileges.^ 

This important victory a second time opened to 
Charles the road to Madrid. No resistance was expe- 
rienced on his march from Saragossa to the capital ; and 
on the 28 th September he made his public entrance into 
it, at the head of two thousand horse. But it soon 
appeared how adverse the inhabitants had become to 
the Austrian rule, and how deep the enthusiasm which 
had been excited by the inti’epid and patriotic conduct 
of the Bourbon sovereign. An ominous silence reigned in 
the streets as his triumphant cavalcade passed through 
them ; no sound but the clang of the horses’ hoofs on the 
pavement w’as heard; the greater part of the inhabitants, 
excepting those whom age, poverty, or infirmity had 
compelled to remain at home, had followed Philip in his 
retreat towards Valladolid.^ Chagrin and vexation over- 
whelmed the disappointed monarch ; and, refusing to 
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proceed on to the palace of the Eetiro, as was the usual 
custom, he retired hastily through the gate of Alcala, 
saying — “ Madrid is a desert.” 

Philip retired to Valladolid with only nine thousand 
men ; but he daily received reinforcements from France, 
and the Castilian nobles made the most energetic efforts 
to restore his fallen fortunes. The whole reliance of 
Louis was on the divisions in England, and the prospect 
of Marlborough being overthrown ; and he accordingly, 
on hearing of the defeat of Saragossa, wrote in order to 
ascertain if the resources of Spain were sufficient to pro- 
long the contest, adding, “ that he hoped, by prosecuting 
the war another campaign in Flanders and Germany, for 
the occm-rence of some favourable opportunity to divide 
or weahen the Allies.” In truth he was merely fighting 
to gain time, till Godolphin and Marlborough were 
overthrown, and Tory councils became predominant in 
the cabinet of London. The fall of Godolphin in the 
beginning of August realised these hopes, and encouraged 
• him to make the most vigorous efforts for the prosecution 
of the war in Spain. Reinforcements were sent by post 
from all parts of France, Vendome was appointed to the 
command ; and such was the energy displayed, that, when 
he arrived at Philip’s camp, near Valladolid, he found 
himself at the head of twenty-five thousand men.^ 

Meanwhile Noailles arrived at the camp and court of 
the fugitive prince, and there a most moving scene took 
place. In a solemn assembly of the nobles he dwelt on 
the vast efforts which France had made on behalf of 
Spain, and represented the absolute necessity of their 
making the greatest efforts to avert the Austrian yoke, 
and prevent their country from becoming a mere pro- 
vince of another monarchy. The appeal was not made 
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in Tain. Philip in this extremity displayed a spirit ohap. I 

worthy of his race. He declared his resolution to liye ! 

or die King of Spain, rejected all offers of a partition or ^^lo. i 

compromise, and loudly expressed his determination, | 

rather than succumb, to bury himself under the ruins of ? 

the monarchy. Animated by this example, the nobles ; 

declared their willingness to stand by their sovereign in 
any emergency that might occur. The spirit of enthu- 
siasm, kindled in the court and camp, spread rapidly 
from town to town, and from village to village. Every - 
rank and class of tke people vied witli each other in ij. 137-151. 

XX Ooxs'^s 

devotion to their monarch ; and the sacrifices they made House of 

, . Bourbon,!. 

for their country, and the hardy recruits pouring in on 

all sides, at once refilled the ranks, and restored the 38i. ‘ ' 

spirit of the army.^ 

While this noble spirit was displayed by the Castilians ^ 
on behalf of Philip, the support of whom they had come Divisions, 
to identify with the preservation of the national indepen- lution on 
dence, very different was the scene which the rival camp c4Se7,at 
of Charles presented. The condition of his affairs is 
. well depicted in a letter from General Stanhope to Lord 

Dartmouth, the Secretary of State, on 4th October : 

“ We have despatched several messengers to our friends 
. on the Portuguese frontier, pressing them to join us, 

I since they have no enemy left on their frontier ; and on 

the success of these instances, which we have repeated to 
' ; them, will depend the fate of the campaign. They have in 

a condition to march thirty battalions of foot, and above 
three thousand horse. If they will join us we shall have 
another battle, which, in all probability, will be decisive. 

If they do not, we shall have some difficulty in making 
a retreat to Aragon ; for the Duke of Anjou will have 
V above double our number of horse, and be equal at least 

I 

I* 

ii 

m ■ 
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CHAP, to US in foot. Tlie country is our enemy, and \re are 
Jfl_ not masters in Castile of more gi’ound than we encamp 
1710. upon. It will certainly be a surprise to your lordship 
to learn that, since the battle, not one officer in the Duke 

1 Gen. Stan- of Anjou’s scrvico has left him ; and that the greater 
LordDart- pait of the gi’andoes, and all the civil and ministerial 

officers that reside at Madrid, have followed him, inso- 
378 ^ 379 . much that, at our first arrival here, the town appeared 
a desert.”! 

In vain the confederate generals represented, in the 
TheLrttt- most urgent manner, to the Portuguese government, 
TCmS that, unless they advanced to the support of Charles VI., 
aikwtSir he would be obliged to evacuate Madrid, and Spain 
succor'* would be lost. The military commanders of their army 
(joncuiTed in the necessity, and Dos Minas offered in- 
stantly to set out for Madrid with three thousand foot 
and one thousand horse. The cabinet of Lisbon, how- 
ever, led by the Duke of Cadaval, who was secretly in 
the French interest, refused to allow the troops to march, 
on the ground that the subsidies promised by the British 
government had not been paid. Then was seen the fatal 
influence which the change of ministry in England had 
already exercised on the fate of the war. Harley and 

2 jir Lefei)- St J ohn, who had been now two months at the head of 
See. St ^ affairs in London, were in no hurry to execute the 
it°m’ finance engagements of their predecessors ; the promised 
sso^''’ subsidies were not paid ; the Portuguese reinforcements 

did not mai'ch ; and Spain was lost.^ 

While disunion and imbecility were thus paralysing 
all the operations of the Allies, and depriving them of 
the whole fruits of victory, the French government were 
anxiously and vigorously preparing to take advantage of 
the extraordinary gleam of good fortune which the 
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change of policy in the British cabinet had opened upon chap. 
them. The expedition of Cette having been frustrated 
by the vigilance of Noailles, and the want of support of 
the troops on the Italian side of the Alps, the French vigorous 
forces, thus set at liberty in Languedoc, joined by strong the French, 
reinforcements from Berwick’s army, were poured into ofcimries 
Catalonia. He invested Gerona, the key of that pro- S, no^- 
vince on the north, with twenty thousand men, and ‘ 

extended their detachments so as to form a communica- 
tion with the army of Philip at Valladolid. The situa- 
tion of Charles at Madrid was now extremely hazardous ; 
for while Vendome’s army, twenty-five thousand strong, 
and which was hourly receiving accessions of force from 
the two Castiles, threatened him on the north, the pro- 
vince of Catalonia, hitherto his stronghold, was endan- i st raaij)^. 
gered by the French invasion. Influenced by these c'oxe’s 

° . IT 1 • /» House of 

accumulating dangers, be took tbe resolution ot eyacuat- 
ing the capital, and on the 11th November set out from Com’s ' 

® , Marlb. v- 

Madrid, accompanied by two thousand horse, and arrived 38i, 382. 
in safety at Barcelona on the 15th of December.^ 

Meanwhile having, by incredible exertions, succeeded 
in six weeks in forming an army of twenty-five thousand Advance of 
men, Philip took the most active steps to improve these wdaMa- 
favourable circumstances. His first eare was to take Aimarez. 
post at the bridge of Aimarez, on the Tagus — a strata- 
getical point of great importance, as commanding the 
communication between Upper and Lower Estremadura, 
the scene of Lord Hill’s brilliant exploit in after times. 

The Portuguese took advantage of this circumstance to 
excuse themselves from any co-operation with the Allies 
at Madrid, who, being abandoned to their own resources, 
and deserted by their sovereign, had no alternative 
but to retreat towards Catalonia ; and, with this view, 

VOL. II. M 
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they retired in three columns through the mountainous 
region lyhich separates Old Castile from the adjoining 
province of Valencia. But Vendome was too able and 
active a general to allow them to make their retreat 
without molestation. He pursued them with all his 
forces ; and being gi-eatly superior to the enemy in cavalrv, 
in consequence of the detachment of so large a part of 
that arm as an escort to the king towards Barcelona, and 
the non-arrival of any succour from the side of Portugal, 
he soon obtained decisive advantages. The Allies were 
dreadfully harassed also in their retreat by the peasantry, 
who, as in every national war from the days of Sertorius 
to those of W ellington, formed themselves into guerilla 
bands, which assailed the flanks and rear of the retiring 
columns without intermission. Thus assailed and ex- 
hausted, the third column, composed of six thousand 
British troops under Stanhope in person, arrived, on the 
evening of the 6th December, at Brihuerga, where they 
sought a few hours’ rest within its ruined walls. ^ 

A dreadful disaster here awaited this division of the 
British troops, which in its ultimate effects proved 
decisive of the fate of the war in the Peninsula. The 
AlUes retreated not only in three columns, but with a 
day’s march between each — the British, as those on whom 
most reliance could be placed, being the last one. Upon 
this state of matters Vendome formed, and with great 
ability executed, a plan for cutting off entirely this 
detached rearguard. Carefully concealing his movements 
from the enemy, which the favourable disposition of the 
peasantry gave him every means of doing, he, unknown to 
them, followed closely the British column; and no sooner 
had they taken post at Brihuerga, than he appeared 
on the heights which environ it with twenty thousand 
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men, and not onlj entirely surrounded the town, but ohap. 
cut oif all communication between it and the other 
Allied divisions in advance. So completely was Stan- i7io. 
hope taken by surprise that there were no guards put on 
the look-out, to give notice of the approach of an enemy; 
and so active were the movements of Vend6me that 
with twenty thousand men he had marched forty-five 
leagues m eight days, being on an average of five leagues 

^ 1 ir r i. n 1 ^ ? to Marlbo- 

ana a Jialr, or lourteen miles a-day — an astonishing trough, 

IS* 1 • , . , ® Marcb 29, 

etrort in a mountainous country, and over very bad roads. 

The result was what might have been expected from Hons® of 
such remissness on the one side and such energy on the 3i7-3is. 
other. Stanhope was assailed on all sides by a force y. 
triple his own ; and after defending himself bravely for QOT.^Itan- 
two days he was forced to surrender with all his troops, Lord Dart- 
now reduced by sickness and the sword to four thousand njyia*'' 
five hundred men P 

This was a mortal blow to the Allied cause in the 
Peninsula. Stahremberg, who received on the second Battieof 
day only intelligence of the danger of his lieutenant, 
made all imaginable haste back with the German and Idm® ilrel 
Dutch troops ; but he arrived on the heights near Bri- 
huerga only to find the whole French and Spanish a“sf 
army, now twenty-two thousand strong, drawn up ’ 

battle array, on strong ground between him and that 
town, while the melancholy silence which prevailed 
within its walls told but too clearly the sad fate of his 
companions in arms. Nothing remained but to make 
the best of his way with his army, now diminished 
by a full third of its numbers, towards Barcelona. 

But Vendome was not a general to halt midway in 
the^ career of success. Stahremberg retreated leisurely, 
taking up, wherever he halted, as strong a position 
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CHAP, as possible, to impose upon the enemy, and afford 
time for his artillery and baggage to defile in the rear. 

1710. With this vie^v he took up a strong position at Villa 
V ioiosA, -where he offered battle, hoping that he -would 
be able to keep his ground till nightfall, -when he might 
resume his retreat. Vendfime, ho-wever, having all his 
forces in hand, immediately commenced a vigorous 
assault upon the Allies. The latter fought -with great 
resolution, being old German troops, and not only 
succeeded in maintaining their ground, but even in 
repulsing the enemy at all points — a result which clearly 
proved -what might have been expected if the disaster at 
Brihuerga had not deprived them of a third, and that 
the best part, of their troops. 

But being inferior, by fully ten thousand men, to the 
Great dis- enemy, and still more so in horse, Stahremberg did not 
retreat, * deem it advisable to await a renewed attack on the 
following day from an enemy now double his numbers, 
and flushed with success. He therefore spiked all his 
artillery on the field of battle, as there was no possibility 
of drawing them off through the execrable roads by 
which alone his retreat could be conducted, and con- 
tinued to retire, on the following day, by roads scarcely 
passable for a victorious army, encumbered with artil- 
lery. But, as usual in Spain, the effects of this forced 
retreat equalled the losses of the most disastrous battle. 
Stahremberg reached Barcelona on the 6th January with 
only seven thousand men, without guns, and in the most 
deplorable condition — the poor remains of twenty-five 
' thousand, which set out from thence in the beginning 

ooo-ooo. o o 

House of of summer, to achieTe the conquest of the Peninsula.^ 
i, 317 - 319 . Ihe immediate consequence of these disasters was the 
loss of all the Austiian conquests in Spain, whose 
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possessioBs, by the eud of February, were limited to the chap. 
fortresses of Baixelona, Tarragona, and Balaguer. 

These calamities, which seemed to extinguish all hope 
of a successful issue of a war in the Peninsula, at least 
for a very long period, at once demonstrated how entirely 
the success of the war had come to depend on the single rough, who 
arm, and be chained to the standards, of Marlborough, Hoiiasd, 

Mareli 4 

and proved to him that it was only by a vigorous in i. 
effort in the Netherlands, where the Allies were superior, 
and the defences of France were so nearly broken 
through, that the objects of the war could be attained. 

He left England, accordingly, deeply impressed with 
the necessity of making the most of the brief period 
allotted to him, from the change of ministry, to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion. He landed at the 
Hague on the 4th March ; and, although no longer 
possessing the confidence of Government, or intrusted 
with any control over diplomatic measures, he imme- 
diately set himself with the utmost vigour to prepare for 
military operations. Great efforts had been made by 
both parties, during the winter, for the resumption of 
hostilities, on even a more extended scale than in any 
preceding campaign. Marlborough found the army in 
the Low Countries extremely efficient and powerful ; 
diversions were promised on the side both of Spain and 
Piedmont ; and a treaty had been concluded with the 
Spanish government, in consequence of which a large 
part of the Imperial forces was rendered disposable, and 
Prince Eugene was preparing to lead them into the Low 
Countries. But, in the midst of these flattering prospects, ^ 
an event occurred which suddenly deranged them all, post- Marfbi ul 
poned for above a month the opening of the campaign, vi. 4 - 10 !^^’ 
and, in its final result, changed the fate of Europe.^ 
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CHAP. Oa the 16tli April the Emperor Joseph died of 
small-pox at Vienna — an event which was immediately 
followed by Charles, King of Spain, declaring him- 
Death^t self a candidate for the Imperial throne. As his 
ror?o?eph, preteusions required to be supported by a powerful 
of oharieT demonstration of troops, the march of a large part of 
Jero^AFii Eugene’s men to the Netherlands was immediately 
stopped ; and that prince himself was hastily recalled 
from Mentz, to take the command at Ratisbon, as 
marshal of the forces of the Empire. Charles was 
soon after elected Emperor. Thus Marlborough M'as 
left to commence the campaign alone, which was the 
more to be regretted, as the preparations of Louis, 
during the winter, for the defence of his dominions, 
had been made on the most extensive scale, and Mar- 
shal Villai's’ lines had come to be regarded as the ne 
plus ultra of field fortification. Yet were Marlborough’s 
forces most formidable ; for, when reviewed at Orchies 
on the 30th April, between Lille and Douai, they were 
1 En|ene to found, including Eugene’s troops, which had come up, 
rough, April to umount to One hundred and eighty-four battalions, 

23 1711, CD j 7 

Mkbo-' and three hundred and sixty-four squadrons, mustering 
STIohn, above one hundred thousand combatants. But forty-one 

April 29, T T . - . , t . ^ 

171 i.^Coxc, battalions and forty squadrons were in garrison, which 
dIs. v.’3i9, reduced the effective force in the field to eighty thousand 
men.^ 

The gi'eat object of Louis and his generals had been 
Great lines to coustruct sucli a line of defences as might prevent 
by Villars. the irruption of the enemy into the French territory, 
now that the interior and last line of fortresses was so 
nearly broken through. In pursuance of this design, 
Villars had, with the aid of all the most experienced 
engineers in France, and at a vast expense of labour 
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and money, constructed during the winter a series of 
lines and field-works, exceeding anything yet seen in 
modern Europe in magnitude and strength, and to which 
the still more famous works of Torres Vedras hare 
alone, in subsequent times, afforded a parallel. The 
fortifications extended from Namur on the Meuse, by a 
sort of irregular line, to the coast of Picardy. Running 
first along the marshy line of the Canche, they rested on 
the forts of Montreuil, Hesdin, and Trevant ; while the 
great fortresses of Ypres, Calais, Grayelines, and St 
Omer, lying in their front, and still in the hands of the 
French, rendered any attempt to approach them both 
difficult and dangerous. From the Canche, the lines 
ran across the plain, by Montenencourt, to the Gy 
rivulet, down its banks to its junction with the Scarpe, 
along the Scarpe to Biache, from thence by a canal to 
the Sanzet, along the Sanzet to its junction with the 
Scheldt, down the latter stream to Valenciennes, and 
from thence by a series of intrenchments to the Sambre. 
Along the whole of this immense line, extending over so 
great a variety of ground, for above forty miles, every 
effort had been made, by joining the resources of art to 
the defences of nature, to render the position impreg- 
nable. The lines were not continuous, as in many 
places the ground was so rugged, or the obstacles of 
rocks, precipices, and ravines were so formidable, that 
it was evidently impossible to overcome them. But 
wherever a passage was practicable, the approaches to 
it were protected in the most imposing manner. If a 
streamlet ran along the line, it was carefully dammed 
up, so as to become impassable. Every morass was 
deepened, by stopping up its drains, or letting in the 
water of the larger rivers by artificial canals ; redoubts 
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were placed on tlie heights, so as to enfilade the plains 
between them ; while in the open country, where no 
advantage of ground was to he met with, field-works 
were erected, armed with abundance of heavy cannon. 
To man these formidable lines, Villars had under his 
command one hundred and fifty-six battalions, and 
two hundred and twenty-seven squadrons in the field, 
numbering seventy thousand infantry, and twenty thou- 
sand horse. He had ninety field-guns and twelve 
howitzers. There were, besides, thirty-five battalions 
and eighty squadrons detached or in the forts ; and, 
as Eugene soon took away twelve battalions and fifty 
squadrons from the Allied army, the forces on the 
opposite sides, when they came to blows, were very 
nearly equal.^ 

Marlborough took the field on the 1st May, with eighty 
thousand men : and his whole force was soon grouped 
in and around Douai. The headquarters of Villars were 
at Cambray ; but, seeing the forces of his adversary 
thus accumulated at one point, he made a corresponding 
concentration, and. arranged his whole disposable forces 
between Bouchain on the right, and Monchy Le Preux 
on the left. The position of the French marshal, which 
extended in a concave semicircle, with the fortresses 
covering either flank, he considered, and with reason, as 
beyond the reach of attack. Several skirmishes took 
place between the two armies with various success. Two 
hundred men were lost to the confederates in an attack 
on Arleux. Villars took a convoy between Mortagne 
and St Amand, and killed and wounded four hundred 
more. Marlborough had his revenge in several attacks 
on detached points along the line, among which was 
the redoubt of Aubigny. But this desultory warfare 
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did not suit the yievs of either commanders. The 
English general was meditating a great enterprise, which 
should at once deprive the enemy of all his defences, 
and reduce him to the necessity of fighting a decisive 
battle, or losing liis last frontier fortresses. But he was 
overwhelmed with gloomy anticipations ; he felt his 
strength sinking under his incessant and protracted 
fatigues, and knew w'ell he was serving a party who, 
envious of his fame, were ever ready to decry his 
achievements. He lay, accordingly, for tliree weeks, 
waiting for his illustrious colleague. Prince Eugene, who 
arrived on the 23d May, in time to engage in a great 
celebration of the anniversary of the victory at Ramilies, 
which had taken place on that day.^ 

The close vicinity of the two armies led to a sort of 
tacit armistice between them, which induced an occa- 
sional occurrence of a melancholy and interesting kind. 
The Pretender was with the army of Villars ; and his 
tall, graceful figure, the skill with which he managed his 
horse, and the elegance of his manners, rendered him 
an object of equal interest to the troops of both nations. 
Several of the English noblemen approached the hostile 
videttes when he was in sight, to get a nearer view of the 
heir of their royal house : the French sentries, in courtesy, 
and sympathising with the feeling, allowed them to 
remain near. Villars had more in view than mere 
courtesy in thus showing the royal prince of St Ger- 

* I see mj’’ Lord Bocliester lias gone where we all must follow, I believe 
my journey will be hastened by the many vexations I meet with. X am sure 
X wish well to my country, and if I could do goodj I should think no pains 
too great j but I find myself decay so very fast, that from my heart and soul 
I wnsh the Queen and my countiy a peace, by which I might have the ad van- 
vantage of enjoying a little quiet, which is my greatest ambition.”— 
roiujli to the Ditchess, 25th May 1711 ; Coxe, vi. 28. 
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CHAP, mains to his lost subjects; he was not ignorant of the 
secret negotiation which the new ministry were com- 
1711- mencing with Louis XIV., and hoped to awaken an 
interest in his favour in the hearts of the English officers. 
“ The following day,” says Marshal Villars, “ my Lord 
Marlborough sent to request me no longer to hazard 
iHist.de these promenades. In effect, I had no intentions of 
^“287."' repeating them, but I thought it might be serviceable to 
the young prince to let himself be known.” ^ 

The plans of the Allied generals were soon formed ; 
Fatal sepa- and, taking advantage of the enthusiasm excited by the 
Engenf commemoration of Ramilies, and the arrival of so illus- 
faotpsLm trious a warrior as Eugene, preparations were made for 
the immediate commencement of active operations. On 
Jane 13. 28th, the two generals reviewed the whole army. 

Villars, on his part, had no intention of declining a con- 
flict. He had chosen his field of battle in an open plain, 
covered on either flank, well adapted for the operations 
of cavalry, and had written to Louis for permission to 
fight. But their designs were soon interrupted by an 
event which changed the whole fortune of the campaign. 
Early in June, Eugene received positive orders to march 
to Germany, with a considerable part of his troops, to 
oppose a French force which was moving towards the 
Rhine, to influence the approaching election of the 
Emperor. He sent, accordingly, twelve battalions and 
“Maribo- fifty squudrons to man the lines of Ettingen, and 

rough to Sec, o ■' 

St Johu, cover Fraukfort, \vhere the election to take place ; 
1711. Des. and on his side, Villars detached first fifteen battalions, 

Af. 4*28, 

Cox||^vi. and as many squadrons, to reinforce the troops, and 
Hist. de then ten battalions, and twenty-six squadrons after 

llu) • XZXti . . ■ "fc. . ■ ' . i T -i | 

282,293. tliem, to Alsace. He was very reluctant to make this 
detachment.2 “ The army of Flanders,” says Villars, 
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“ was weakened, solely to kayo the credit of saying chap. 
that they had strengthened that of Germany.” On _i_l_ 
the 13th June, Eugene and Marlborough separated, 
for the last time, with the deepest expressions of 
regret on both sides, and with gloomy forebodings of 
the future. The former marched towards the Rhine 
with Ms twelve battalions and fifty squadrons, while Mem. ii. 

- T 1 ^74, 175. 

Marlborough’s whole remaining force moved to 

right, across the Scarpe into the plain of Lens, in six 292,293.’ 

diyisions.^ 

Though Villars was reliered, by the departure of 
Eugene, from a considerable part of the force opposed viUars’ 
to him, and naturally felt desirous of now measuring battle by 

, orders of 

his strength with his great antagonist in a decisiye Louis, 
affair, yet he was restrained from hazarding a general 
engagement. Louis, trusting to the progress of the Tory 
intrigues in England, and daily expecting to see Marl- 
borough and the war party overthrown, sent him positive 
orders not to fight ; and soon after, the detachment of 
twenty-five battalions and forty squadrons, in two divi- 
sions, to the Upper Rhine, to watch the movements of 
Eugene, rendered it a matter of necessity for him to 
remain on the defensive. Marlborough, therefore, in vain 
offered battle, and drew up his army in the plain of Lens 
for that purpose. Though Villars threw eighteen bridges 
over the Scarpe, and made a show of intending to fight, 
he cautiously abstained from any steps which might 
bring on a general battle. It was not without good ayiuars’ 
reason that Louis thus enjoined his lieutenant to avoid i 74 “V 7 '. 
compromising his army.^ The progress of the negotia- broSvcor- 
tions with England gave him the fairest ground for 
believing that he would obtain nearly all he desired, I 9 I, laa ' 
from the favour with which he was regarded by the 
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Britisli cabinet, witbont running any risk. He bad 
commenced a separate negotiation with tbe court of St 
James’s, ’wbicb had been farourably received ; and Mr 
Secretary St John bad already transmitted to Lord 
Raby, tbe new plenipotentiary at tbe Hague, a sketch 
of six preliminary articles proposed by tbe French king, 
■which were to be tbe basis of a general peace. 

The high tone of these proposals proved how largely 
Louis counted upon the altered dispositions of the Bri- 
tish cabinet. The Spanish succession, the real object of 
the war, was evaded. Everything was directed to Bri- 
tish objects, and regulated by the desire to tempt the 
commercial cupidity of England to the abandonment 
of the great objects of her national policy. Real secu- 
rity was promised to the British commerce with Spain, 
the Indies, and the Mediterranean; the barrier the Dutch 
had so long contended for was agreed to ; a reason- 
able satisfaction was tendered to the allies of England 
and Holland ; and as to the Spanish succession, it was 
to be left to “ new expedients to the satisfaction of all 
parties interested.” These proposals were favourably 
received by the British ministry ; they were in secret 
communicated to the Pensionary Heinsius, but concealed 
from the Austrian and Piedmontese plenipotentiaries ; 
and they were not communicated to Marlborough — a 
decisive proof both of the altered feeling of the cabinet 
towards that general, and of the consciousness on their 
part of the tortuous path on which they were now 
entering.'*' 

After much deliberation, and a due consideration of 

* Tlie Duke of Marlborough has no communication from home on this 
affair; I suppose he will have none from the Hague.”— iJ/r Secretary St John 
to Lord Jiahyy 27th April 1711 ; Bolingbroke’s Corresp. i. 175. 
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wliat could be effected by the diminisbed force still at 
his disposal, which, by the successive drafts to Eugene’s 
army, was now reduced to 119 battalions, and 256 
squadrons, not mustering above 75,000 combatants, 
Marlborough determined to break through the enemy’s 
boasted lines, and, after doing so, undertake the siege 
of Bouchain, the possession of which would give him 
a solid footing within the French frontier. With this 
view, he had long and minutely studied the lines of 
Villars ; and he hoped that, even with the force at his 
disposal, they might be broken through. To accom- 
plish this, however, required an extraordinary combina- 
tion of stratagem and force ; and the manner in which 
Marlborough contrived to unite them, and bring the 
ardent mind and lively imagination of his adversary to 
play into his hands, to the defeat of all the objects he 
bad most at heart, is perhaps the most wonderful part 
of his whole military achievements.^ 

During his encampment at Lewarde, opposite Villars, 
the English general had observed that a triangular piece 
of ground in front of the French position, between 
Cambray, Aubanchoeil-au-Bac, and the junction of the 
Sanzet and Scheldt, offered a position so strong that a 
small body of men might defend it against a very consider- 
able force. He resolved to make the occupation of this 
inconsiderable piece of ground the pivot on which the 
whole passage of the lines should be effected. A redoubt 
at Aubigny, which commanded the approach by Auban- 
choeil-au-Bae to this position, was first carried without 
difficulty. Arleux, which was also fortified, and which 
covered the bridge of Pallue over the Sanzet, was next 
attacked by seven hundred men, who issued from Douai 
in the night. That post also was taken, with one 
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liuHdred and twenty prisoners. Marlborougli instantly 
used all imaginable expedition in strengthening it, and 
to sxipport it formed a camp of reserve on the glacis 
of Douai. Villars, having reconnoitred this latter post, 
made an attempt to surprise it by a combined move- 
ment from the side of Bouchain and from that of his 
own camp. The attack took place on the night of the 
9th July ; and, though he failed in taking the work, 
he surprised the Allies at that point, and captured 
two hundred men and four hundred horses. Though 
much chagrined at the success of this nocturnal attack, 
the English general now saw his designs advancing to 
maturity. He therefore left Arleux to its own resources, 
and marched towards Bethune. The former was imme- 
diately attacked by Marshal Montesquieu, and, after a 
stout resistance, carried by the French, who made the 
garrison, five hundred strong, prisoners. Villars imme- 
diately razed Arleux to the ground, and withdrew his 
troops ; while Marlborough, who was in hopes the lure 
of these successes would induce Villars to hazard a 
general engagement, shut himself up in his tent, and 
appeared to be overwhelmed with mortification at the 
checks he had received.’^ 

Villars was so much elated with these successes, and 
with the accounts he received of Marlborough’s chagrin, 
that he wrote to the King of France a vainglorious 
letter, in which he boasted that he had at length 
brought his antagonist to a %e plus ultra. Meanwhile 
Marlborough sent off his heavy baggage to Douai ; 
despatched his artillery, under a proper guard, to the 
rear ; and with all imaginable secrecy obtained supplies 
of bread for the whole troops for six days. Thus 
disencumbered and prepared, he broke up at four in 
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the morning on the 1st of August, and marched in eight chap. 
.columns towards the front. During the three following 
days, the troops were kept collected, and menacing 
sometimes one part of the French lines and sometimes 
another, so as to leave the real point of attack in a state 
of uncertainty. Seriously alarmed, Villars concentrated 
his whole force opposite the Allies, in the portion of his 
lines lying between the Scarpe and the Canche, and 
drew in all his detachments, evacuating even Arleux, 
the object of so much eager contention some days before, 
and Aubanchoeil-au-Bac and Pallue. On the evening 
of the 4th, Marlborough, affecting great chagrin at the 
check he had received, spoke openly to those around 
him of his intention of avenging them by a general 
action, and pointed to the direction the attacking 
columns were to take. He then returned to the camp, 
and gave orders to prepare for battle. Gloom hung 
on every countenance : it appeared nothing short of 
an act of madness to attack an enemy superior in 
number, and strongly posted in a camp surrounded 
with intrenchments, and bristling with cannon. They 
ascribed it to desperation, produced by the mortifications 
received from the Government, and feared that, by one 
rash act, he would lose the fruit of all his victories. 
Proportionally great was the joy in the French camp, Mem.% 2 , 
when the men, never doubting they were on the eve of ro%h to an 
a glorious victory, spent the night in the exultation JoLf Lg. 
which, in that excitable people, has so often been the Deslvliea. 
prelude to disaster.^ 

Having brought the feeling of both armies to this 
point, and produced a concentration of Villars’ army HepS^es 
directly in his front, Marlborough, at dusk on the 4th, “Sire 
, ordered the drums to beat; and before the roll had August 4 . 
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CHAP, ceased, directions "were given for tlie tents to be struck. 

Mean-while Cadogan secretly left the camp, and met 
1711- twenty-three battalions and seventeen squadrons, drawn 
from the garrisons of Lille and Tournay, and other 
towns in the rear, which instantly marched ; and con- 
tinuing to advance all night, they passed the lines rapidly 
to the left, at Aubanchoeil-au-Bac, on the Sanzet, and 
without opposition, at break of day. A little before nine, 
the main Allied army began to defile rapidly to the left, 
through the woods of Lillers and Neuville — Marlboi'ough 
himself leading the van, at the head of fifty squadrons. 
With such expedition did they march, still holding 
steadily on to the left, that before five in the morning 
of the 5th they reached Vitry on the Scarpe, where 
they found pontoons ready for their passage, and a 
considerable train of field artillery. At the same time, 
the English general received the welcome intelligence of 
Cadogan’s success. He instantly despatched orders to 
every man and horse to press forward without delay. 
Such was the ardour of the troops, who all saw the 
Mm” 96 % 9 . brilliant manoeuvre by which they had outwitted the 
cSelvt^^' enemy, and rendered all their labour abortive, that they 
K^’de marched sixteen hours without once halting ; and by 
ten next morning, the whole had passed the enemy’s 
lines, without opposition, and without firing a shot.^ 
Villars received intelligence of the night-mai’ch having 
Extratdi- begun at eleven at night; but so utterly was he in the 
tSgSd! dark as to the plan his opponent was pursuing, that he 
came up to Verger, where Marlborough had drawn up 
his army on the inner side of the lines in order of battle, 
attended only by a hundred dragoons, and narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner. Altogether, the Allied 
troops marched thirty-six miles in sixteen houi's, the , 
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most part of them in the dark, and crossed several 
rivers, without either falling into confusion or sustain- 
ing anj loss. Villars, however, lost none of his turn for 
bravado in this disaster. Some of his generals having 
represented the necessity of retiring, saying, “ It is to 
be feared that the enemy will take the opportunity of 
attacking you in turning the little stream of Mazquezor.” 
“ I will save them the trouble,” said Villars : “ to- 
morrow I shall go to seek them in the plain of Cam- 
bray : were I to make a step to the rear, I should 
sf)read a panic through my army, instead of the ardour 
which now reigns in it.” But, despite these declarations, 
he retired without firing a shot. The annals of war 
scarcely afford an example of such a success being gained 
in so bloodless a manner. The famous French lines, 
which Villars boasted would form the ne plus ultra of 
Marlborough, had been passed without losing a man ; 
the labour of nine months was at once rendered of no 
avail ; and the French army, in deep dejection, had no 
alternative but to retire under the cannon of Cambray. 
When in this position, a movement of Villars showed a 
disposition to cross the Scheldt. To prevent this, which 
would have frustrated all Marlborough’s plans, the 
English general instantly advanced to within cannon- 
shot of Cambray, as if about to attack the French army 
in its strong position there. Villars upon this desisted 
from his meditated passage. Whilst the enemy were 
thus held in check, eight pontoon bridges were thrown 
across the Scheldt, below Etrun, and the Allied army, 
facing to its left, defiled across the river, under a distant 
cannonade from the guns of the fortress.^ It was late on 
the evening of the 7th before the passage was made 
good, and midnight ere, drenched by a pelting storm. 
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CHAP, tte troops readied the plain of Avesnes le Sec, where, 
destitute of all shelter, they lay down to rest. 

1711- This great success at once restored the lustre of 
GreS^fame Marlborougli’s reputation, and for a short season put 
Ebo-^ to silence his detractors. Eugene, with the generosity 
SLpfoit. which formed so striking a feature in his character, 
wrote to congratulate him on his achieyement ; and 
even Bolingbroke admitted that this bloodless triumph 
rivalled his gi'eatest achievements, t The military writers 
on the Continent are at a loss for words to express 
their admiration at this great exploit. “ Marlborough’s 
manceuvi’e,” says Rousset, “ covered him with glory ; it 
was a duel in which the English beat the French general ; 
the ai-mies on either side were present only to render 
the spectacle more magnificent. In battles and sieges, 
fortune and the valour of soldiers have often a great share 
in success ; but here everything ivas the work of the 
Duke of Marlborough. To gain the lines, they would 
willingly have compounded for the loss of several thou- 
sand lives : thanks to the Duke, they were won without 

^ Rousset, 1 1 . 

ii. 230 , 231, the loss oi oue ; that bloodless victory was entii’ely owing 
to his wisdom.”^ 

“ Arleux, about which so much noise was made, was 
Opinion of the source of all the events which followed. It was 
this success, taken, and that trifling conquest blinded the enemy : he 
weakened his army by a large detachment, and, proud of 
this shadow of good fortune, he menaced Brabant, and 

* 3!To person takes a greater interest in your concerns tkaii myself; 
your Mgliness has penetrated into the m ^plus nlim. I hope the siege 
of Bouchain will not last lon^:>—Eugem to MMorough, 17th August 1711 ; 
CoxE, vi. 66, 

+ “ My Lord Stair opened to us the general steps "wliich your Grace in- 
tended to take, in order to pass the lines in one part or another. It was, 
however, hard to imagine, and too much to hope, that a plan which con- 
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thought no more of his lines. The Duke seized the chap. 
moment, and, by a march similar to that which produced 
the victory of Oudenarde, surprised the lines without 
striking a blow. He refused the pitched battle which 
Villars offered: great men do not combat when their 
enemies choose ; it is a reason the more not to accept it. 

The French general might have attacked him : that 
species of combat suits the French soldier better than 
the defensive; his valour is active, and when he is 
attacked he is half-beaten. But this was a feint only ; 
and Villars, penetrated with grief at having been out- 
witted, would willingly have had his revenge. But the 
inconstancy of fortune, the impossibility of retreat, and 
the deteimination formed to besiege Bouchain, were 
reasons which fully justified the Duke in his determina- Hist, de 

. - , . _ - ^ Marlb, iii. 

tion to leave nothing to chance, and not to trust to for- 306,307. 
tune what genius had secured.”^ 

Marlborough immediately commenced the siege of 
Bouchain ; but this was an enterprise of no small diflfi- Commence- 
culty, as it was to be accomplished on very difficult siege ot; 
ground, in presence of an army superior in force. The 
investment was formed on the second day after the lines 
had been passed, and the important piece of ground 
lying between the Scheldt and the Cette occupied, which ' 
might have enabled Villars to communicate with the 
town, and regain a defensible position. On the morning 
of the 8th August a bridge was thrown over the Scheldt 

sisted of SO many parts^ wiierein so many different corps were to co-operate 
personally togethei% sbonld entirely succeed, and no one article fail of what 
your Grace had projected. I most heartily congratulate your Grace on this 
great event, of which I think no more needs he said, than that you have 
obtained, without losing a man, such an advantage as we should have been 
glad to have purchased with the loss of several thousand lives .” — Mr Secretary 
St John to Marlborough, ZlBt Jvlj 1711 ; Des^. Y, 429 , 
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CHAP, at Neuyille, below Boiicbain, and sixty squadrons passed 

L over, which bai'red the road from Doiiai. V illars upon 

this threw thirty battalions, under Albergotti, across the 
Senzet, and made himself master of a hill above, on 
which he began to erect works, which would have kept 
open his communications with the town on its western 
front. Marlborough at once saw this design, and at first 
determined to storm the works ere they were completed; 
and, with this view. General Collier, with a strong body 
of troops, was secretly passed over the river. But Villars, 
having heard of the design, not only strongly reinforced 
Albergotti, but attacked the Allied posts at Ivry with 
such vigour that Maidborough was obliged to counter- 
march to the opposite bank of the Scheldt in haste, to 
be at hand to support them. Baffled in this attempt, 
Marlborough erected a chain of works on the right bank 
Tough'to" Scheldt, from Houdain, through Ivry, to the Cette, 

Haspres, while Cadogan strengthened himself with 
i)os!t! 437 . ''Porks on the left. Villars, however, still retained 

eS’."' position which has been mentioned, and 

Mlribfiii. communication with the town ■ and 

303, 304. the cutting him off from this was another, and the last, 
of Marlborough s brilliant field operations.^ 

2 . 9 . Bouchain is situated at the junction of the Senzet and 

Sets Scheldt. The Senzet divides the town into two 
sTdestrhg conjunction with the Scheldt, which bounds 

itspTO.it on the east, produces a large inundation, traversed 
only by narrow causeways. The enemy, posted between 
the Senzet and the Scheldt, could either introduce sup- 
plies through the inundation, or, crossing the Senzet, 
could open a communication with it on the west. The 
garrison, including a reinforcement of eleven hundred 
men thrown in by Yillars, amounted to nearly six thou- 
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sand men. Notwithstanding all the diligence with which chap. 
Villars laboui’ed to strengthen his men on this important 
position, he could not equal the actiTity with which the 
English general strove to supplant them. During the 
night of the 1.3 th three redoubts, on the left bank of the 
Senzet, were marked out, which w'ould have completed 
the French marshal’s communication with the town. 

But on the morning of the 14th they were all stormed 
by a large body of the Allied troops before the works 
could be armed. That same day the Allies carried their 
zig-zag down to the very edge of the morasses, caused 
by the inundation between the Senzet and the Scheldt, 
which adjoined Bouchain on the south, so as to command 
a causeway through the marshes from that town to 
Cambray, which the French still held, communicating 
with the besieged town. But, to complete the invest- 
ment, it was necessary to win this causeway ; and this 
last object was gained by Marlborough with equal daring 
and success. A battery, commanding the road, had 
been placed by Villars in a redoubt garrisoned by six 
hundred men, supported by three thousand more close 
in their rear. Marlborough, with incredible labour and 
diligence, constructed two roads, made of fascines, one 
from the side of the Senzet, and one from that of the 
Scheldt, through part of the marsh, so as to render it 
passable to foot-soldiers ; and, on the night of the 16th, 
six hundred chosen grenadiers were sent across them to i Maribo- 
attack the intrenched battery. They rapidly advanced Mrfeo°st. 
in the dark till the fascine paths ended, and then, boldly uj'ih'iTd 
plunging into the marsh, struggled on, with the water De’s- 11 iVs, 
often up to their arm-pits, till they reached the foot of 
the intrenchment, into which they rushed, without firing 
a shot, with fixed bayonets.^ So complete was the 
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surprise that the enemy were driren from their guns 
with the loss only of six men : the work was carried ; 
and with such diligence were its defences strengthened 
that before morning it was in a condition to bid defiance 
to any attack. 

Villars was now effectually cut off from Boucbain, 
and the operations of the siege were conducted with 
the utmost vigour. On the night of the 21st, the 
trenches were opened ; three separate attacks were 
pushed at the same time against the eastern, western, 
and southern faces of the town, and a huge train of 
heavy guns and mortars thundered upon the works 
without intermission. The progress of the operations, 
notwithstanding a vigorous defence by the besieged, was 
unusually rapid. As fast as the outworks were breached 
they were stormed ; and repeated attempts on the part 
of Villars to raise the siege were bafBed by the skilful 
disposition and strong ground taken by Marlborough 
with the covering army. At length, on the 12tb Sep- 
tember, as the counterscarp was blown down, the 
rampart breached, and an assault of the fortress in 
preparation, the chamade was heard, “the sad signal,” 
says the French annalist of the siege, “ which terminated 
the last, as it had done all the other sieges of Marl- 
borough.” The governor agreed to capitulate ; and the 
garrison, still three thousand strong, marched out upon 
the glacis, laid down their arms, and were conducted 
prisoners to Tournay. There was some difference as to 
the terms of the capitulation, the besieged insisting that 
they had surrendered on the same conditions as the 
garrison of Tommay ; but the English general insisted 
on their being prisoners of war.^ The two armies then 
remained in their respective positions, the French under 
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tlie cannon of Cambray, the Allied in the middle of 
their lines, resting on Bouchain. Marlborough here 
gave proof of the courtesy of his disposition, as well as 
of his respect for exalted learning and piety, by planting 
a detachment of his troops to protect the estates of 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, and to conduct the 
grain from thence to the dwelling of the illustrious pre- 
late in the town, which now began to be straitened for 
provisions. 

The following letter, from a Hanoverian ofiScer em- 
ployed in the siege, conveys a clear idea of the merit of 
this, the last and not the least memorable of Marl- 
borough’s exploits — “ At last we are masters of Bou- 
chain : the siege was short but vigorous ; eveiy day 
was signalised by some action of The garrison 

was numerous and amply provided with everything; they 
were made prisoners of war in presence of a hundred 
thousand men, who made the utmost efforts to succour 
them. If you reflect on the position of the armies, the 
situation of the town, the intrenched position of the 
French in the environs of Warneckin; the communica- 
tion across the marsh, which gave reason to fear that 
the siege woidd come to resemble that of Verue or 
Kaiserworth ; the works constructed to cut off that com- 
munication, worthy of those of Julius Caesar or Alexander 
Farnese; the trenches opened between the intrenchments 
of the enemy and the town it must be admitted that 
this siege must be regarded as one of the prodigies of 
war. Those of Alexia by Caesar and of Ostend may 
have been longer, but they were less glorious. You 
could not fire a cannon-shot from the trenches without 
Villars seeing its smoke: he omitted nothing which 
could interrupt or suspend our works ; if he forgot him- 
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self at oue passage of his lines, he resumed his ■whole 
wigour and coura,ge to make us repent of the attempt. 
Vain hope! Our general, invincible on all sides, has 
foreseen and penetrated all his enterprises ; and while 
everything was on fire around him, he alone appeared 
calm and collected, solely occupied with the good of the 
army and the interests of Europe.”^ 

After the reduction of Bouchain, Marlborough was 
anxious to commence without delay the siege of Q.ues- 
noy, the capture of which would, in that quarter, have 
entirely broken through the French barrier. He vigor- 
forpelcTby ously Stimulated his own government accordingly, as 

tlieminis- n i i tt t 

try, Sept. Well as that at the Hague, to prepare the necessarj 
supplies and magazines, and expressed a sanguine hope 
that the capture of this last stronghold would be the 
means of bringing about the grand object of his ambi- 
tion — a general peace.'"" The ministry, to appearance, 

went with alacrity into his projects, and everything 
seemed to promise another great success, closing the 
campaign with honour, and probably leading to a 
glorious and lasting peace. Mr Secretary St John, in 
particular, w'rote in the warmest style of cordiality, 
approving the project in his own name as well as in 
that of the Queen, and reiterating the assurances that 
the strongest representations had been made to the 
Dutch, with a view to their hearty concurrence. But 
all this was a mere cover to conceal what the Tories 

* “ The siege, so far as it depends on me, shall he pushed with all pos- 
sible \dgour, and I do not altogether despair but that, from the success of 
this campaign, ^ve may hear of some advances made towards that which, we 
so much desire. And I shall esteem it much the happiest part of my life, if 
I can be instrumental in putting a good end to the war, which grows so 
burdensome to our country, as well as to our allies .”— to Lord 
Oxford, Aug. 20, 1711 ; Coxe, vx. 92. 
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liad really been doing to overturn Marlborough, and chap. 
abandon the main objects of the war. Unknown to _ifL 
him, the secret negotiation with the French cabinet, 
through Torcy and the British minister's, by the agency 
of Mesnager, had been making rapid progress. No 
representations about providing supplies were made to 
the Dutch, who were fully in the secret of the pending 
negotiation ; and on the 27 th September, preliminaries 
of peace, on the basis of the seven articles proposed by 
Louis, were signed bv Mesnager on the part of France. 

’ ® ° . « * * j. r ^ Coxe, VI. 

and by the two English secretaries of state, in virtue ot 92, 93. 
a special warrant from the Queen.^ 

The conditions of these preliminaries, which were 
afterwards embodied in the Treaty of Utrecht, were conditions 
the acknowledgment of the Queen’s title to the throne, liminams 
and of the Protestant succession, by Louis ; an engage- Tg^eeaToT 
ment to take all just and reasonable measures that the 
crowns of France and Spain should never be united on 
the same head ; the providing a sufBcient barrier to 
the Dutch, the Empire, and the house of Austria ; and 
the demolition of Dunkirk, on a proper equivalent. 

But the crown of Spain was left to the Duke of Anjou, 
and no provision whatever was made to exclude a Bour- 
bon prince from succeeding to it. Thus the main object 
of the contest — the exclusion of the Bourbon family 
from the throne of Spain — was abandoned : and at the 
close of the most important, successful, and glorious war 
ever waged by England, terms were agreed to which 
left to France advantages such as could scarcely have 
been hoped for by the Cabinet of Versailles as the fruit 175-180."' 
of a long series of victories.^ 

As the new ministers anticipated the most energetic 
opposition from M arlborough, to a treaty which threatened 
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to depi’ive the nation of the whole fruit of its sacrifices 
and his Tictories, they resorted to the most disgraceful 
means to thwart his opposition and lessen his influence. 
To accomplish this object, they scrupled not to make use 
of the utmost licentiousness and the most envenomed 
shafts of the press, and let loose the whole artillery of a 
malignant party, clothed in the style and language best 
calculated to inflame and pervert the public mind. The 
nature and efiect of their calumnies may be judged of 
by the following passage from Smollett — a historian 
decidedly hostile to the fame of the illustrious general: 
“ Marlborough, who but a few months before had been 
so highly extolled and caressed by the representatives of 
the people, was now become the object of Parliamentary 
hatred and censure, though no sensible alteration had 
happened in his conduct or success. That hero, who 
had retrieved the glory of the Bi’itish arms — won so 
many battles — subdued such a number of towns and 
districts — humbled the pride and checked the ambition 
of France — secured the liberty of Europe, and, as it 
were, chained victory to his chariot wheels — -was in 
a few weeks dwindled into an object of contempt 
and derision. He was ridiculed in libels, and reviled 
in private conversation. Instances were everywhere 
repeated of his fraud, avarice, and extortion; of his 
indolence, cruelty, ambition, and misconduct. Even his 
courage was called in question ; and this consummate 
general was represented as the lowest of mankind.” ^ 
When this was the view taken of the military achiev- 
ments and character of the illustrious hero, it was not to 
be supposed that the campaign of 1711 , fnritful as it had 
been in great and glorious deeds, was to pass over with- 
out the usual amount of malignant misrepresentation. 
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It was not, accordingly, spared on the occasion. The 
passage of the French lines — ^perhaps the most marvel- 
lous exploit in the whole war, and which St J ohn 
himself admitted had outdone all Marlborough’s former 
achievements — was called “the crossing of the iennel;” 
and whatever honour might attach to the enterprise was 
ascribed to the Count of Hompesch, who led the van- 
guard. The siege of Bouchain was stigmatised as an 
inexorable sacrifice of sixteen thousand men for no other 
object but the capture of a dovecot. Marlborough, 
who, like many other great men, was unfortunately of a 
very sensitive disposition, felt these lampoons with a 
degree of anguish which appears certainly somewhat 
strange in a warrior advanced in years, and long habi- 
tuated to the crosses and vexations of public life.^ 

It was at first insinuated that they were only in 
defence against attacks which had emanated from 
Dr Hans, Marlborough’s chaplain; but this was decidedly 
disproved. Harley, on being applied to on the subject 
of these libels by the Duke, expressed the utmost ab- 
horrence of them, and an earnest wish that their author 
could be discovered and punished. “ I do assure your 
Grace,” said he in reply, “ that I abhor the practice of 
libels, as mean and disingenuous.^ I have made it so 
familiar to myself by some years’ experience, that, as I 
know I am every week, if not every day, in some libel 

* The authors of these papers, as well on the one side as the other, are 
not only my enemies, but they are yours, my lord — they are enemies to the 
Queen, and poison to her subjects ,* and it would be worth the while to make 
a strict search after them, that the punishment they deserve may be inflicted 
upon them. But all the remedy, all the ease, I can at present expect under 
this mortification is, that you, my lord, would do me the favour to believe 
me in noway the abettor or encourager of what has given me a mortal wound ; 
but I will endeavour to bear up under i\,''—MaTlhorough to Lord, Oct. 
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CHAP. 01 ' another, so I would willingly compound that all the 
ill-natured scribblers should have license to write ten 
1711. times more against me, upon condition they would write 
against nobody else. I do assure your Grace, I neither 
know, nor desire to know, any of the authors ; and as I 
heartily wish this barbarous war at an end, I shall be 
very ready to take my part in suppressing them.” 

The object, however, of the Tories, in spreading 
Real object tliesc libels agaiust Marlborough, was too important to 
in these at- be ousily relinquished ; and accordingly, notwithstand- 
MaJibr ing the disclaimer of their chief, they persevered in 
them with the most unrelenting virulence. They were 
already far engaged, without his knowledge or concur- 
rence, in a clandestine negotiation for peace ; and the 
credit, even the existence of the ministry, was staked 
on its being favourably received by the nation. They 
dreaded therefore the denunciation by the great general, 
who had so gloriously conducted the war, of a peace 
which should abandon all its advantages, and leave the 
enemy in possession of the vantage-ground so threaten- 
ing to Europe, which had been the object of contention 
from its commencement. They were in the utmost 
alarm at the thoughts of the victor of Blenheim de- 
nouncing a peace which could only have been justified 
if the Allies had been defeated on that glorious field. 
The national feelings might be roused — the public in- 
dignation directed to a wrong quarter. Impressed 
with this idea, and being well aware how easy it is to 
raise a general outcry against a public man on the most 
slender foundation, in anything connected with money 
transactions, they resolved to assail the absent general 
^coxe, V,. subject,! By so doing, they hoped he 

might be awed into silence on the peace ; or, if he still 
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persisted, discredited ; and the course pursued for these 
ends was this : — • 

A board, consisting of Parliamentary commissioners, 
had been sitting for some time to inquire into certain 
alleged abuses in the application of the public money in 
the war in Flanders. They had examined Sir Solomon 
Medina, contractor for the supply of bread and bread- 
waggons for the forces in the Netherlands in the pay 
of the British Government, and he deponed that he had 
privately paid into the hands of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, from 1707 to 1710 inclusive, annual sums 
amounting in all to £63,319. This deposition being 
mysteriously whispered, eagerly sought after, and indus- 
triously circulated by the partisans of Government as 
a state secret, soon became generally known both at 
home and abroad, and was anxiously laid hold of by 
the partisans of Administration and the enemies of 
Marlborough. No sooner did he hear of these 
calumnies than Marlborough transmitted from the 
Hague, through Mr Graggs, a brief but decisive refu- 
tation of the charge in the following terms : — ^ 

“ Gentlemen, — Having been informed, upon my ar- 
rival here yesterday, that Sir Solomon Medina had 
acquainted you with my having received several sums of 
money from him, that it may make the less impression 
upon you, I would lose no time in letting you know that 
this is no more than what has always been allowed as a 
perquisite to the general or commander-in-chief of the 
army in the Low Countries, both before the Revolution 
and since ; and I do assure you, at the same time, that 
whatever sums I have received on that account have 
constantly been applied for the service of the public, in 
keeping secret correspondence, and getting intelligence of 
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CHAP, tlie enemy’s motives and designs; and it has fallen so 
short that I take leave to acqxiaint you with another 
1711 . article that has been applied to the same use, and which 
arises from her Majesty’s warrant, whereof the enclosed 
is a copy, though this does not properly relate to the 
public accounts, being a free gift from the foreign troops. 
You will have observed by the several establishments, 
that, before the late King’s death, when the Parliament 
voted 40,000 men for the quota of England, in the 
Low Countries, 21,612 were to be foreigners, and the 
rest English : for the last they gave £10,000 a-year for 
intelligence, and other contingencies, without account ; 
but his Majesty being sensible, by the experience of the 
last war, that this sum would not every way answer that 
service, and being unwilling to apply for any more to 
the Parliament, he was pleased to order that the foreign 
troops should contribute 2 -^ per cent towards it ; and 
I being then his ambassador and commander-in-chief 
abroad, he directed me to propose it to them, with an 
assurance that they should have no other stoppage made 
from their pay. This they z’eadily agreed to ; and her 
Majesty was afterwards pleased to confirm it by her 
!| warrant, upon my acquainting her with the use it was 

(! intended for ; and it has accordingly been applied, from 

; . time to time, for intelligence and secret service, with 

such success that, next to the blessing of God on the 
bravery of our troops, we may, in a great measui’e, 
attribute most of the advantages of the war in this 
country to the timely and good advices procured with the 
help of this money. And now. Gentlemen, as I have 
laid the whole matter very fairly before you, and that 
I hope you will allow I have served my Queen and 
country with that zeal and faithfulness which becomes 
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an honest man, the favour I am to entreat of you is, chap. 
that, -when you make your report to the Parliament, you 
will lay this before them in its true light, so as that 
they may see this necessary and important part of the 
war has been provided for, and carried on, without any 
other expense to the public than the £10,000 a-year ; 
and I flatter myself that, when the accounts of the army 
in Flanders come under your consideration, you will be 

, , . , . . , , , . , . , AParLHist. 

sensible the service on this side has been carried on with lo Anne, 
all the economy and good husbandry that was possible, loso’ 1051. 
— I am. Gentlemen, &c. 

“ MaELBOEOUGH.”!* 

Marlborough felt deeply chagi’ined at this clandestine 
negotiation, and the atrocious charges against himself, Maribo- 
intended to destroy his means of opposing it, which not turns liome 
only deprived him of the main object for which, during 
his great career, he had been contending, but evinced commoda- 
a duplicity and want of confidence on the part of his 
own Government, at its close, which was a melancholy 
return for his inestimable services.! But it was of 
no avail : the secession of England proved, as he had 
foreseen from the outset, a death-blow to the confe- 
deracy. Finding that nothing more was to be done, 
either at the head of the army or in directing the ne- 
gotiations, he returned home by the Brille, after put- 

* To this memorial was annexed the Queen’s warrant, countersigned by 
Sir Charles Hedges, Secretary of State, authorising the retention of the 2-4 
percent. — Fait Hist, vl 10 B'2. 

As you have given me encouragement to enter into the strictest confi- 
dence with you, I beg your friendly advice in what manner I am to conduct 

myself. You cannot but imagine it would be a terrible mortification for me 
to pass by the liague when our plenipotentiaries are there, and myself a 
stranger to their transactions ; and what hopes can I have of any countenance 
at home, if I am not thought fit to be trusted abroad ? ” — 3£ctTlbo7'oii^Ii to the 
Lord‘Treasitrer, Oct 1711. 
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CHAP, ting liis army into winter-quarters, and landed at Green- 
-wicli on the 1 7th November. Though well aware of the 
1711. private envy, as well as political hostility, of which he 
was the object, and perfectly conscious that the charges 
against him had been brought forward with no other 
view but to overawe or neutralise his hostility to the 
treaty which was in dependence, he did nothing that 
could lower or compromise his high character and lofty 
position ; but, in an interview with the Queen, fully 
expressed his opinion on the impolicy of the course 
which her ministers were now adopting.* He adopted 
the same manly course in the noble speech which he made 
in his place in Parliament, on the debate on the Address. 
Ministers had put into the royal speech the unworthy 
expression, — “ I am glad to tell you, that, notwithstand- 
ing the arts of those who delight in war, both place and 
time are appointed for opening the treaty of a general 
broStet- peace." Lord Anglesea followed this up by declaring, 
in the course of the debate, that the country might have 
plrUHist. enjoyed the blessing of peace soon after the battle of 
Io 38 ?^^’ Ramilies, “ if it had not been deferred by some person 
whose interest it was to prolong the war.” ^ 

Rising upon this, with inexpressible dignity, and 
Maribo- turning to where the Queen sat, Marlborough said — “ I 
UefpLX appeal to the Queen, whether I did not constantly, while 
HouSof I was plenipotentiary, give her Majesty and her Council 
Jofiinf' an account of all the propositions which were made; 
and whether I did not desire instruction for my conduct 
on this subject. I can declare with a good conscience, 

* I heai' that, in his conversation with the Queen, the Duke of Marl- 
borough has spoken against what we are doing j in short, his fate hangs 
heavy upon him, and he has of late pursued every counsel which was worst 
for him*” — Bolinghroke's Letters, A. 480— Kov* 24, 1711, 
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in the presence of her Majesty, of this illustrious assem- chap. 
bly, and of God himself, who is infinitely superior to all 
the powers of the earth, and before whom, by the ordi- bi- 
nary course of nature, I shall soon appear to render an 
account of my actions, that I was very desmous of a 
safe, honourable, and lasting peace, and was yery far 
from wishing to prolong the war for my own private 
advantage, as several libels and discourses have most 
falsely insinuated. My great age, and my numerous 
fatigues in war, make me ardently wish for the power to 
enjoy a quiet repose, in order to think of eternity. As 
to other matters, I have not the least inducement, on 
any account, to desire the continuance of the war for 
my own interest, since my services have been so gener- 
ously rewarded by her Majesty and her Parliament ; but 
I think myself obliged to make such an acknowledgment 
to her Majesty and my country, that I am always ready 
to serve them, whenever my duty may require, to obtain 
an honourable and lasting peace. Yet I can by no 
means acquiesce in the measures that have been taken 
to enter into a negotiation of peace with France, upon 
the foot of some pretended preliminaries, which are now 
circulated ; since my opinion is the same as that of most 
of the Allies, that to leave Spain and the West Indies 
to the house of Bourbon will be the entire ruin of 
Europe, which I have with all fidelity and humility 
declared to her Majesty, when I had the honour to wait 
upon her after my arrival from Holland.”^ 

This manly declaration, delivered in the most em- 
phatic manner, produced a great impression. It was Eesoiuiion 
warmly supported by Cowper, Halifax, Bishop Burnet, ag£iiust 
and several other Peers. The defence of Ministers was SThfpeera. 
very feeble : it consisted merely in this — that, since peace 
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and war were within the prerogative of the Crown, it 
was not proper to offer any advice or give any opinion 
on the subject. The Whig majority, however, was 
predominant in that assembly ; and a resolution against 
Ministers, and an address embodying these sentiments, 
were carried in the House of Peers by a majority of 
twelve, the numbers being sixty-four to fifty-two. To 
this address the Queen replied, “I take your thanks 
kindly, but should he sorry that any one should thinh I 
ivould not do my utmost to recover Spain and the West 
Indies from the house of Bourlon.” In the Commons, 
however, Ministers had a large majority : an amendment 
moved, “ that the House did not doubt that care would 
be taken that Spain and the Indies should not be left 
in the hands of any branch of the house of Bombon, 
which might endanger the safety of her Majesty’s person 
and Government, the Protestant Succession, the house 
of Hanover, and the liberty of Europe, was negatived 
by two hundred and thirty-two votes to a hundred and 
six;” and an address containing expressions similar to 
those used by Lord Anglesea, refl.ecting on Marlborough, 
was introduced and carried. The words used were, 
“We presume to assure your Majesty we will take all 
possible care to preserve that unanimity your Majesty 
has recommended to us, and use our utmost endeavours 
to disappoint as well the arts and desires of those who 
delight in war, as the hopes the enemies may vainly 
' have entertained of receiving advantage from any divi- 
sions amongst us.” ^ 

The Whig majority, however, continued firm in the 
Upper House ; and the leaders of that party began to 
entertain sanguine hopes of success. The Queen had 
let fall some peevish expressions in regard to her 
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ministers. She had giTen her hand, in retiring from the chap. 
House of Peers on the 15th December, to the Duke of . 
Somerset, instead of her own Lord-Treasurer : it was 
apprehended that her old partiality for Maidborough Counter ad- 
■was about to return. Mrs Masham ■was in the greatest in ti^e Oom- 
alarm ; and St John declared to Swift that the Queen ““soMou 
was false. The ministers of the whole Alliance 
seconded the efforts of the Whigs, and strongly repre- 
sented the injurious effects which would ensue to the 
cause of European independence in general, and the 
interests of England in particular, if the preliminaries 
which had been agreed to should be made the basis of a 
general peace. The Dutch made strong and repeated 
representations on the subject ; and the Elector of 
Hanover delivered a memorial, strongly urging the 
danger which would ensue if Spain and the Indies were 
allowed to remain in the hands of a Bourbon prince. 

These alarming symptoms soon produced their effect 
upon the selfish and timid— that is, the vast majority of 
men. The waverers showed themselves. The Duke of 
Somerset had already seceded from his new friends, and 
was openly decrying their measures. The Duke of 
Buckingham hung back, and scarcely defended the mea- 
sures of Government. The Duke of Shrewsbury declined 
the difficult situation of minister plenipotentiary at the 
congress, and began to make secret advances to Marl- 
borough. The coalition was breaking up, the whole 
Tory party were in despair, and the indecision of the 1 Conduct, 
Queen proved that the crisis had arrived which invari- 
ably proves fatal to weak minds.i 

* Swift’s Journal to Stella^ Dee. 8, 1711. — Swift said to the Lord- 
Treasurer, in his usual ironical style, 'Mf there is no remedy, your lordship 
will lose your head ; but 1 shall only be hung, and so carry my body entire 
to the grave.” 
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In this extremity the Tories were saved, Marl- 
borough disgraced, and the face of Europe changed, by 
the vigour and audacity of one man. Oxford showed 
himself on this crisis not awanting in that quality which 
Bacon, and, after him, Danton, have described as the 
first requisite in civil conflicts — “ Boldness, boldness, 
boldness.” Being convinced that the peace could not 
be carried through, and that the Tories would fall, if 
Marlborough continued in power, he resolved on his 
dismissal ; and being well aware that no charge is so 
I'eadily credited by the vulgar, because there is none to 
which they are themselves so much inclined, as one 
founded on an alleged embezzlement of the public 
money, he resolved to make such a charge the founda- 
tion of his impeachment. Deeming themselves pushed 
to extremities, and having failed in all attempts to de- 
tach Marlborough from the Whigs, Bolingbroke and the 
Ministers resolved on the desperate measure of bringing 
forward an accusation against him, of fraud and pecula- 
tion in the management of the public moneys intrusted 
to him in the Flemish campaign. The charges were 
founded on the report of the commissioners already 
mentioned, to whom the matter had been remitted, 
and which accused the Duke of having appropriated 
£63,319 of the public moneys destined for the use of 
the English troops, and £282,366, as a per-centage of 
two per cent on the sum paid to foreign ambassadors 
during the ten years of the war. In reply to these 
infamous insinuations, the letter of the Duke to the 
commissioners was published on the 27th December, in 
which he entirely refuted the charges, and showed that 
he had never received any sums or perquisites not 
sanctioned by previous and uniform usage, and far 
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fewer than had been received bj the general in the reign 
of William III. And in regard to the £282,000 of 
per-centage on foreign subsidies, this was proved to have 
been a voluntary gift from those powers to the English 
general, authorised by their signatures and sanctioned 
by warrants from the Queen. This answer made a 
great impression ; but Ministers had gone too far to 
retreat, and they ventured on a step which, for the 
honour of the country, has never, even in the worst 
times, been since repeated. Trusting to their majority 
in the Commons, and without awaiting the issue of 
any trial or judicial investigation of the charges, they 
dismissed the Duke from all his situations on the 31st 
December and in order to stifle the voice of justice 
in the Peers, on the following day patents were issued 
calling twelve new peers to the Upper House. They 
were introduced amidst the groans of the House : the 
Whig noblemen, says a contemporary annalist, “ casting 
their eyes on the ground as if they had been invited to 
the funeral of the peerage.’'^ 

Unbounded was the joy diffused among the enemies 
of England by these unparalleled measures. On hear- 
ing of Marlborough’s fall, Louis XIV. said with triumph, 
“The dismission of Marlborough will do all we can 
desire.” The court of St Germains was in exultation ; 
and the general joy of the Jacobites, both at home and 
abroad, was sufficient to demonstrate how formidable an 
enemy to their cause they regarded the Duke, and how 
destitute of truth are the attempts to show that he had 

* Being informed that an information against the Duke of Marlborough 
was laid before the House of Commons by the commissioners of the public 
accounts, Her Majesty thought fit to dismiss him from all his employments 
that the matter might undergo an impartial investigation.’’ — Coxe, vi. 152. 
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been engaged in a secret design to restore the exiled 
family. Marlborough disdained to make any defence of 
himself in Parliament ; but an able answer on his part 
was prepared and circulated, which entirely refuted the 
whole charges against the illustrious general. So con- 
vinced were Ministers of this, that, contenting themselves 
with resolutions against him in the House of Commons, 
where their influence was predominant, they declined to 
prefer any impeachment or accusation in the Upper 
House, swamped even as it was by their recent creations. 
The greatness of Marlborough was proved, the vindica- 
tion of his character, the refutation of all the false and 
malignant accusations which had been brought against 
him, rendered complete, by the very measures adopted by 
his enemies. The French were in exultation, the court 
of St Germains in ecstasies, every real patriot in Eng- 
land in mourning, the giddy multitude in amazement, 
the constitution violated for his destruction, and not even 
a charge preferred against him after his overthrow had 
been effected.^ 

Upon receiving the letter intimating his dismissal, 
which was written with the Queen’s own hand, Marl- 
borough, in a transport of indignation at such unparal- 
leled baseness and ingratitude, threw it into the fire. 
But he wrote the following noble letter to his sovereign 
on the occasion, which, if anything could, might have 
convinced her of the generosity of his character, and his 
entire innocence of all the charges which the malignity 
of faction had heaped up against him : — “ Madam,-— I 
am very sensible of the honour your Majesty does me, 
in dismissing me from your service by a letter of your 
own hand; though I find by it that my enemies have 
been able to prevail with your Majesty to do it in the 
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manner that is most injurious to me. And if their chap. 
malice and inveteracy against me had not been more 
powerful with them than the considei'ation of your 
Majesty’s honour and justice, they would not have in- 
fluenced you to impute the occasion of my dismission to 
a false and malicious insinuation, contrived by themselves, 
and made public, when there was no opportunity for me 
to give in my answer, which they must needs be con- 
scious would fully detect the falsehood and malice of 
their aspersions, and not leave them that handle for 
bringing your Majesty to such extremes against me. 

But I am much more concerned at an expression in 
your Majesty’s lettei*, which seems to complain of the 
treatment you had met with. I know not how to under- 
stand that word, nor Avhat construction to make of it. I 
know I have always endeavoured to serve your Majesty 
faithfully and zealously, through a great many unde- 
served mortifications. But if your Majesty does intend 
by that expression to find fault with my not coming to 
the cabinet council, I am very free to acknowledge 
that my duty to your Majesty and country would not 
give me leave to join in the counsels of a man who, in 
my opinion, puts your Majesty upon all manner of 
extremities. And it is not my opinion only, but the 
opinion of all mankind, that the friendship of France 
must needs be destructive to your Majesty, there being 
in that court a root of enmity, irreconcilable to your 
Majesty’s government, and the religion of these king- 
doms. I wish your Majesty may never find the want 
of so faithful a servant as I have always endeavoured to 
approve myself to you.— I am, with the greatest duty 312!“^“'*’ 
and submission,” &c.i 

In the midst of this disgraceful scene of passion, envy, 
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and ingratitude, Prince Eugene arrived in London, for 
the purpose of trying to stem the torrent, and, if pos- 
sible, prevent the secession of England from the Confe- 
derac}’-. This was justly deemed by the Allies a matter 
of the utmost consequence, for they already anticipated, 
what the event soon after proved to be true, that the 
conclusion of a separate peace by England would at once 
break the bond and ruin the fortunes of the Grand 
Alliance. He was lodged with the Lord-Treasurer, and 
the generous Prince omitted no opportunity of testifying, 
in the day of his tribulation, his undiminished respect 
for his illustrious rival. “ It is a mistake,” he observed, 
“ to suppose that I came to England to give the least 
disturbance to the Ministry ; but it is wholly inconsistent 
with ray honour and temper to be wanting in respect to 
a friend in his adverse fortune, for whom I always pro- 
fessed so much regard in the time of his prosperity.” 
The Treasurer having said to him at a great dinner, 
“ I consider this day as the happiest of my life, since I 
have the honour to see in my house the greatest captain 
of the age.”' — “ If it be so,” replied Eugene, “ I owe it 
to your lordship alluding to his dismissal of Marl- 
borough, which had caused him to cease to be one. On 
another occasion, some one having pointed out a passage 
in one of the libels against Marlborough, in which he 
was said to have been “ perhaps mice fortunate,” — “ It 
is true,” said Eugene, “ he was once fortunate ; and it 
is the greatest praise which can be bestowed on him : 
for, as he was always successful, that implies that all 
his other successes were owing to his own conduct.” ^ 
Alarmed at the weight which Marlborough might 
derive from the presence and support of so great a com- 
mander, and the natm-al sympathy of all generous minds 
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aroused by the cordial admiration which these two great chap. 
men entertained for each other, the Ministei’s had re- 
course to a pretended conspiracy, which, it was alleged, 1712. 
had been discoTered, on the part of Marlborough and MacHna- 
Eugene, to seize the government and dethrone the Queen Tories to'* 
on the l 7 th November. St John and Oxford had too Q^eS***'* 
much sense to publish such a ridiculous statement ; but Kibt 
it was made the subject of several secret examinations 
before the Privy Council, in order to augment the ap- 
prehensions and secure the concurrence of the Queen in 
their measures. Such as it was, the tale was treated as 
a mere malicious invention, even by the contemporary 
foreign annalists, though it has since been repeated as 
true by more than one party-historian of our own coun- 
try. This ridiculous calumny, and the atrocious libels 
as to the embezzlement of the public money, however, 
produced the desired effect. They inflamed the mind 
of the Queen, and removed that vacillation in regard to 
the measures of Government, from which so much danger 
had been apprehended by the Tory administration. 

Having answered the desired end, they were allowed 
quietly to go to sleep. No proceedings in the House of 
Peers, or elsewhere, followed the resolutions of the Com- 
mons condemnatory of Marlborough’s financial admini- 
stration in the Low Countries. His defence, published 1 shift’s 
in the newspapers, though abundantly vigorous, was Anne^g. 
neither answered nor prosecuted as a libel on the com- uonof Ea- 
missioners or the House of Commons ; and the alleged Isa '‘coxe, 
Stuart conspiracy was never more heard of, till it was 
long after drawn from its slumber by the malice of lesfm' 
English party spirit.^ 

Meanwhile the negotiations at Utrecht for a general 
peace continued, and St John and Oxford soon found 
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CHAP, themselves embarrassed by the extravagant pretensions 
which their own favour to the cause of France had re- 
1712 . yived in the plenipotentiaries of Louis. So great was 
Louis Vises the general indignation excited by the publication of the 
man'ls'^at preliminaries at Utrecht, that St John felt the necessity 
whicli turns of discontinuing any general negotiation, and converting 
vate treaty it into a private correspondence between the plenipo- 
prmcrand tentiai'ies of the English and French crowns.* Great 
England, (jjggulty was experienced in coming to an accommo- 
dation, in consequence of the rising demands of the 
French ambassadors, who, deeming themselves secure of 
support from the English ministry, not only positively 
refused to abandon Spain and the Indies, but now de- 
manded the Netherlands for the Elector of Bavaria, 
and the cession of Lille and Tournay in return for the 
seizure of Dunkirk. The sudden death, however, first 
of the Dauphiness of France, and then of the Dauphin, 
the former of whom was carried oif by a malignant fever 
on the 12th, the latter on the ISth February 1712, 
followed by the death of their eldest son on the 23d, 
produced feelings of commiseration for the aged monarch, 
now in his seventy-third year, and broken down by 
misfortunes, which rendered the progress of the separate 
negotiations more easy. At length, though not with- 
out great difficulty, they arrived at an accommodation. 
England agreed to abandon its allies, and the main ob- 
ject of the war, on condition that a guarantee should be 
obtained against the crowns of France and Spain being 
united on the same head. On this frail security, and 

“ The French will see that there is a possibility of reviving the love of 
war in our people, by the indignation that has been expressed at the plan 
given in at Utrecht .’^ — Mr Secretary St John to Brit* Blenip., Dec. 28, 1711; 
Bolingbeoke’s Co7resp* ii 93. 
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the promised demolition of Dunkirk, the English min- 
istry agreed to -withdra’w their contingent from the 
Allied army ; and to induce the Dutch to follow their 
example, Ypres was offered to them on the same terms 
as Dunkirk had been to Great Britain. So overjoyed 
was Louis at the signing of these conditions, on the part 
of Bolinghroke, that he immediately sent Queen Anne 
a present of six splendid dresses, and two thousand five 
hundred bottles of ehampagne?- 

The disastrous effects of this secret and dishonourable 
secession, on the part of England, from the confederacy, 
were soon apparent. Great had been the preparations 
of the Continental allies for continuing the contest ; 
and while the English contingent remained with them, 
their force was irresistible. Prince Eugene was at the 
head of the army in Flanders, and, including the British 
forces under the Duke of Ormond, it amounted to the im- 
mense force of 122,000 effective men, with 120 guns, 16 
howitzers, and an ample pontoon train. To oppose this, 
by far the largest army the French had yet had to con- 
front in the Low Countries, Villars had scarcely at his 
command 100,000 men, and they were ill equipped, 
imperfectly supplied with artillery, and grievously de- 
pressed in spirit by a long series of disasters. Eugene 
commanded the forces of the confedei’ates ; for although 
the English ministry had been lavish in their promises 
of unqualified support, the Dutch had begun to entertain 
serious suspicions of their sincerity, and bestowed the 
command on that tried officer instead of the Duke of 
Ormond, who had succeeded Marlborough in the com- 
mand of the English contingent. But M arlborough’s soul 
still directed the movements of the army ; and Eugene’s 
plan of the campaign was precisely that which that great 
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commander had chalked out at the close of the preceding 
one. This was to besiege Quesnoy and Landrecies, the 
last of those fortresses forming the iron barrier of France 
which in this quarter protected the frontier, and imme- 
diately after to inundate the open country and advance 
as rapidly as possible to Paris. It was calculated they 
might reach it in ten marches from Landrecies; and it was 
well known that there was neither a defensible position 
nor a fortress of any sort to arrest the invaders’ march. 
Already the light horse had overspread the country as 
far as the Oise, within forty miles of Paris, and a plan 
had even been formed for surprising the King in his 
palace of Versailles, by a body of hussars, which had 
very nearly succeeded.* The uniforms of the Allied 
light horse had been seen within a few leagues of Ver- 
sailles, where they had spread unbounded terror through 
the palace of the Grand Monarque. The court of Ver- 
sailles was in despair; the general opinion was, that 
the King should leave Paris, and retire to Blois ; and 
although the proud spirit of Louis recoiled at such a 
proposal, yet, in taking leave of Marshal Villars, he 
declared, with a spirit worthy of his race — “ Should 
a disaster occur, I will go to Peronne or St Quentin, 
collect all my troops, and with you risk a last effort, de- 
termined to perish or save the state. I will put myself 
at the head of my army, and command it in person : 
I shall gain the battle or fall in combating : there is no 
other part to take ; it is the only one that is glorious, 
and worthy of me.” ^ 

^ “ La Scarpe tine Ms pass^e, toute la province de Ficardie fut couverte de 
partisans ennemis ; on vit des Lnssards Altoiands snr les Lords de rOise, 
des hardis cavaliers vinrent meme ^ quelques lienes de Versailles pour ef- 
frayer le vieux Monarque, dans son palais de Versailles, plein de grandeur et 
de merveilles.”— Capepigue, Loms Z/F. vi 147, 148. 
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But the French monarch was spared, this last despe- 
rate alternative. The defection of the British cabinet 
saved his throne, when all his means of defence were 
exhausted. Eugene, on opening the campaign on the 
1st May, anxiously inquired of the Duke of Ormond 
whether he had authority to act vigorously in the cam- 
paign, and received an answer from that gallant and 
high-spirited general, that he had the same authority as 
the Duke of Marlborough, and was prepared to join 
in attacking the enemy. Preparations were immediately 
made for forcing the enemy’s lines, which covered Qiies- 
noy, previous to an attack on that fortress. But at the 
very time that this was going on, the work of perfidious 
defection was consummated. On May 10, Mr Secretary 
St John sent positive orders to Ormond to tahe no 'part 
in any siege or general engagement, as the questions at 
issue between the contending parties were on the point 
of adjustment.* Intimation of this private order was 
sent to the court of France, but it was directed to be 
kept a positive secret from the Allied generals. Ormond, 
upon the receipt of these orders, opened a private cor- 
respondence with Villars, informing him that their troops 
were no longer enemies,^ and that the future movements 

* “ Her Majesty, my lord, has reason to believe that we shall come to an 
agreement upon the great article of the union of the monarchies, as soon as 
a courier sent from Versailles to Madrid can return. It is, therefore, the 
Queen’s posithe command to your Grace that you avoid engaging in any siegCf 
or hazarding a hattUi till you have further orders from her Majesty. I am, 
at the same time, directed to let your Grace know, that you are to disguise 
the receipt of this order ; and her Majesty thinks you cannot want pretences 
for conducting yourself, without owning that which might at present have 
an ill effect if it was publicly known.— P.^. I had almost forgot to tell your 
Grace that communication is made of this order to the court of France, m 
that if the Marshal de Villars takes, in any private way, notice of it to you, 
your Grace will answer it accordingly.”— ifr Seci'etary 8t John to the Duhe of 
Ormond, May 10, 1712; Bolingbroke’s Corresp. ii. 320. 
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of tbe forces under his command -would only be to get 
forage and provisions. 

This correspondence was unknown to Eugene ; but 
circumstances soon brought tbe defection of England to 
light. In tbe middle of it, the Allied forces had passed 
tbe Scheldt, and taken post between Noyelles and tbe 
Brioise, close to Villars’ position. To bring tbe sin- 
cerity of tbe English to a test, Eugene proposed a gene- 
ral attack on the enemy’s line, which was open and 
exposed, on the 28th May, But Ormond, in obedience 
to Ms orders, declined, requesting the operation might 
be delayed for a few days. The defection was now 
apparent, and the Dutch deputies loudly condemned 
such dishonourable conduct ; but Eugene, anxious to 
make the most of the presence of the British troops, 
though their co-operation could no longer be relied on, 
proposed to besiege Quesnoy, which was laid open by 
Villars’ retreat. Ormond, who felt acutely tbe painful 
^ and discreditable situation in which, without any fault 

toMaribo- of his owu, he was placed, could not refuse, and the 

rough, Jane . . i i i t mi . 

9,1712. investment took place that very day. ihe operations 
199. ’ Hist, were conducted by ihe Dutch and Imperial troops alone: 

de Marlb. ^ 

Hi. 421,422. and the town was taken, after a siege of six weeks, on 
the 4th July.’- 

This disgraceful defection on the part of the English 
Universal government excited, as well it might, the utmost indig- 
wwfhthe nation among the Allies, and produced mingled feelings 

defection of „ , % n , . ^ 

England ot shame and mortification among all real patriots or 
men of honour in this country. By abandoning the 
contest in this manner, when it was on the very point 
of being crowned with success, the English lost the 
fruit of TEN- costly and bloody campaigns, and suffered 
the war to terminate without attaining the main object 
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for -whicli it had been undertaken. Louis XIV., defeat- 
ed, and all but ruined, -was permitted to retain for his 
grandson the Spanish succession ; and England, rictori- 
ous, and -within sight, as it were, of Paris, was content 
to halt in the career of victory, and lost the opportunity, 
never to be regained for a centixry to come, of perma- 
nently restraining the ambition of France. It was the 
same as if, a few days after the battle of Waterloo, 
England had concluded a separate peace, guaranteeing 
the throne of Spain to Joseph Buonaparte, and provid- 
ing only for its not being held also by the Emperor of 
France. No stronger evidence can be imagined of the 
extent to which faction and party spirit had perverted 
the minds of the Government and the nation, than that 
such a defection, after so glorious a war, could have been 
for a moment thought of by the one, or tolerated by 
the other. But it has been the same in other days. 
The first triumph of the factious is over the national 
feelings. 

Lord Halifax gave vent to the general indignation 
of all generous and patriotic men, when he said, in the 
debate on the Address, on 28th May, after enumerating 
the proud list of victories which, since the commence- 
ment of the war, had attended the arms of England, — 
“ But all this pleasing prospect is totally effaced by the 
orders given to the Queen’s general, not to act offen- 
sively against the enemy. I pity that heroic and gallant 
general, who, on other occasions, took delight to charge 
the most formidable corps and strongest squadrons, and 
cannot but be uneasy at his being fettered with shackles, 
and thereby prevented from reaping the glory which he 
might well expect from leading on troops so long accus- 
tomed to conquer. I pity the Allies, who have relied 
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upon the aid and friendship of the British nation, per- 
ceiving that what they had done at so great an expense 
of blood and treasure is of no effect, as they will be ex- 
posed to the revenge of that power against whom they 
have been so active. I pity the Queen, her royal suc- 
cessors, and the present and future generations of Bri- 
tain, when they shall find the nation deeply involved in 
debt, and that the common enemy who occasioned it, 
though once near being sufficiently humbled, does still 
triumph, and design their ruin ; and are informed that 
this proceeds from the conduct of the British cabinet, 
in neglecting to make a right use of these advantages 
and happy occasions which their own courage and God’s 
blessing had put into their hands.”^ 

Marlborough seconded the motion of Halifax in a 
speech of peculiar interest, as the last which he made on 
the conduct of this eventful war. “ Although,” said he, 
“ the negotiations for peace may be far advanced, yet I 
can see no reason which should induce the Allies or 
ourselves to remain inactive, and not push on the war 
with the utmost vigour, as we have incurred the expense 
of recruiting the army for the service of another year. 
That army is now in the field; and it has often occurred 
that a victory or a siege produced good effects and 
manifold advantages, when treaties were still further 
advanced than in the present negotiation. And as I 
am of opinion that we should make the most we can for 
ourselves, the only infallible way to force France to an 
entire submission, is to besiege and occupy Cambray 
or Arras, and to carry the war into the heart of the 
kingdom. But as the troops of the enemy are now 
encamped, it is impossible to execute that design, unless 
they are withdrawn from their position ; and as they 
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cannot be reduced to retire from want of provisions, chap. 
they must be attacked and forced. For the truth of 
what I say, I appeal to a noble duke, (Argyll,) whom 
I rejoice to see in this house, because he knows the 
country, and is as good a judge of these matters as 
any person now alive.” Argyll, though a bitter personal 
enemy of Marlborough, thus appealed to, said — “ I do 
indeed know that country, and the situation of the 
enemy in their present camp, and I agree with the noble 
duke, that it is impossible to remove them without 
attacking and driving them away ; and, until that is 
effected, neither of the two sieges alluded to can be 
undertaken. I likewise agree that the capture of these 
two towns is the most effectual way to cany on the war 
with advantage, and would be a fatal blow to France. 

Two years befoi’e, the confederates might have gained ^ 
such an advantage, if they had laid siege to Arras and vi. ii87. 
Cambray, instead of amusing themselves with the insig- isa, iss". 
nificant conquests of Aire, Bethune, and St Venant.”^ 
Notwithstanding the creation of twelve peers to 
swamp the Upper House, it is doubtful how the division TheMnis- 
would have gone, had not Lord Strafford, a cabinet declare the 
minister, observed, in reply to the charge that the parties to 
British government was about to conclude a separate 
peace, — “ Nothing of that nature has ever been intended ; 
for such a peace would be bo foolish, villanous, and 
hnavish, that every servant of the Queen must answer 
for it with his head, to the nation. The Allies are 
acquainted with our proceedings, and satisfied with our 
terms.” This statement was made by a British minister, 
in his place in Parliament, on the 28th May, eighteen 
days after the private letter had been despatched from 
Mr Secretary St John to the Duke of Ormond, already 
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quoted, mentioning the private treaty with Louis, en- 
joining him to keep it secret from the Allies, and to 
communicate clandestinely with Villars. But such a 
declaration, coming from an accredited minister of the 
crown, produced a great impression, and ministers pre- 
vailed by a majority of sixty-eight to forty. In the 
course of the debate, Earl Poulett let fall such cutting 
expressions against Marlborough, for having, as he 
alleged, led his troops to certain destruction, in order to 
profit by the sale of the officers’ commissions,* that the 
Duke, without deigning a reply, sent him a challenge on 
leaving the House. The agitation, however, of the Earl, 
who was less cool than the iron veteran in the prospect 
of such a meeting, revealed what was going forward, 
and, by an order from the Queen, the affair was ter- 
minated without bloodshed.’- 

It soon appeared what foundation there was for the 
assertion of the Queen’s ministers, that England was 
engaged in no separate negotiation for a peace. On the 
6th June, the outlines of the treaty, which afterwards 
became so famous as the Peace oe Uteeoht, were 
divulged. The Duke of Anjou was to renounce for 
ever, for himself and his descendants, all claim to the 
French crown ; and the crown of Spain was to descend, 
by the male line only, to his heirs, and failing them to 
certain princes of the Bourbon line by male descent, 
always excluding him who was possessed of the 
French crown.f Gibraltar and Minorca remained to 

* No one can doubt the Duke of Ormond’s bravery ; but be is not 
like a certain general wbo led troops to tbe slaughter, to cause a great 
number of officers to be knocked on tbe bead in a battle/ or against stone 
walls, in order to fill bis pockets by tbe sale of tbeir commissions.”— 

Eisti vi. 1137. 

t Tbe words of tbe treaty, wbicb subsequent events bavo rendered of 
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England • Dunkirk was to be demolished ; the Spanish 
Netherlands were to be ceded to Austria, with Naples, 
Milan, and Sardinia ; the barrier towns were to be 
ceded to the Dutch, as required in 1709, with the 
exception of two or three places. Spain and her Indian 
colonies remained with the Duke of Anjou and his male 
heirs, as King of Spain. And thus, at the conclusion of 
the most glorious and successful war recorded in English 
history, did the English cabinet leare to France the 
great object of the contest, — -the crown of Spain placed 
on the head of a prince of the Bourbon I'ace, and that of 
its magnificent Indian colonies. With truth did Marl- 
borough observe, in the debate on the preliminaries — 
“ The measures pursued in England for the last year are 
dii’ectly contrary to her Majesty’s engagements with the 
Allies, sully the triumphs and glories of her reign, and 
will render the English name odious to all other nations.” 
It was all in vain. The people loudly clamoured for 
peace ; the cry against the taxes was irresistible. The 
Tory ministry was seconded by avast numerical majority 
throughout the country. The peace was approved of by 
large majorities in both Houses.^ Parliament was soon 
after prorogued ; and Marlborough, seeing his public 

importance on this point; were these : — Philip V. King of Spain renounced 
toutes pretentions, droits, et titres que lui et sa posterite avaient ou pour- 
raient avoir ^ I’avenir ^ la couronne de France. II consentit pour lui et sa 
posterite que ce droit fht tenu et considere comme passe au Due de Berry, 
son frere, et ^ ses descendants et posterite maU ; et au defaut de ce Prince et 
de sa posterity mah, au Due de Bourbon son cousin et a ses MHtiers, et aussi 
successivoment i tous les princes du sang de France ” The Duke of Saxony 
and his male hems were called to the succession, failing Philip Y. and his 
male heirs. This act of renunciation and entail of the crown of Spain on 
male heirs, was ratified by the Cortes of Castile and Aragon j by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, by Great Britain and France in the sixth article of the Treaty 
of Utrecht. — Fide Schoell, de Tmif., ii. 99-105 ; and Dumont, Corp^ 
tom. viii. P. i. p. 339. 
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career terminated, solicited and obtained passports to go 
abroad, -which he soon afterwards did. 

Great was the mourning, and loud the lamentations, 
both among the British and Allied troops, when the 
fatal day arrived that the former were to separate from 
their old companions in arms. On the 16 th July, the 
very day on which Quesnoy surrendered, the last of then- 
long line of triumphs, Ormond, having exhausted every 
sort of procrastination to postpone the dreaded hour, 
was compelled to order the English troops to march. 
He in vain, however, gave a similar order to the auxi- 
liaries in British pay. The hereditary prince of Cassel 
replied — “The Hessians would gladly march, if it were 
to fight the French.” Another, “ W e do not serve for 
pay, but fame.” The native English, however, were 
compelled to obey the order of their sovereign, and they 
set out, twelve thousand strong, from the camp at Cam- 
bresis. Of all the Germans in British pay, only one 
battalion of Holstein men, and a regiment of dragoons 
from Liege, accompanied them. Silent and dejected 
they took their way ; the men kept their eyes on the 
ground, the officers did not venture to return the parting 
salute of the comrades who had so long fought and con- 
quered by their side. Not a word was spoken on either 
part— the hearts of all were too full for utterance ; but 
the averted eye, the mournful air, the blush of indigna- 
tion, told the deep emotion which was everywhere felt. 
It seemed as if the Allies were following to the grave, 
with profound affliction, the whole body of their British 
comrades. But when the troops reached their resting- 
place for the night, and the suspension of arms was 
proclaimed at the head of each regiment, the general 
indignation became so vehement that even the bonds of 
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military discipline were unable to restrain it. A uni- 
versal cry, succeeded by a loud murmur, was beard 
through the camp. The British soldiers were seen 
tearing their hair, casting their muskets on the ground, 
and rending their clothes, uttering all the while furious 
exclamations against the government which had so 
shamefully betrayed them. The oflGicers were so over- 
whelmed with vexation that they sat apart in their 
tents looking on the ground, through very shame ; and 
for several days they shrunk from the sight even of 
their fellow-soldiers. Many left their colours to serve 
with the Allies, others withdrew, and whenever they 
thought of Marlborough and their days of glory, tears 
filled their eyes.^ 

It soon appeared that it was not without reason that 
these gloomy presentiments prevailed on both sides, as 
to the consequences of the British withdrawing from 
the contest. So elated were the French by this with- 
drawal that they speedily lost all sense of gratitude, and 
even honesty, and refused to give up Dunkirk to the 
British ; and the cession was only effected with great 
difficulty, on the earnest entreaties of the British 
government. So great were the difficulties which beset 
the negotiation that St John was obliged to repair in 
person to Paris, where he remained incognito for a con- 
siderable time, and effected a compromise with regard to 
the objects stUl in dispute between the parties. The 
secession of England from the confederacy was now 
openly announced ; and, as the AlHes refused to abide 
by her preliminaries, the separate negotiation continued 
between the two countries, and hngered on for nearly a 
year after the suspension of arms. St John now be- 
came sensible, when it was too late, of the enormous 
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CHAP, error into 'which he had fallen in committing England 
— L to a separate negotiation, and trusting to the gratitude 
^ 712 . Qf jjjg 0iiejjij0g at such a defection for a suitable I'eturn 
in the conditions of the treaty. No retium -whateTer 
'was made : the claims of Louis, not only against the 
Allies, but against England, every day became more 

bro£®Cor- ^ encouraged by the advantages 'which 
«sp.ii. 378. their ^dthdrawing from the field gave him in military 
211-213. operations, his demands rose in proportion, and the 
negotiation 'was repeatedly on the verge of rupture.^ 
Mean'while Eugene, after the departure of the British, 
liis operations, and laid siege to Landrecies! 
Sge?by barrier fortresses on the road to Paris, in 

Eugene, the end of July. But it soon appeared that England 
had been the soul of the confederacy, and that it -was 
the tutelary arm of Marlborough 'which had so long 
averted disaster and chained victory to its standard^ 
Nothing but defeat and misfortune attended the Allies 
after her secession. Even the great and tried abilities of 
Eugene were inadequate to procure for them one single 
success, after the coloui’s of England ceased to wave in 
their ranks. Encouraged by his long-continued success 
'while^ acting with the English troops, he did not consider 

the diminution of force which their secession occasioned, 

or the means of augmenting their aimy which, by draw- 
ing reinforcements from the garrisons no longer threat- 
ened, it afforded to the enemy. Eugene, during the 
®Hist. de ^^^^^t^^ent of Landrecies, stationed his magazines at 
» «i. Marchiennes, his park of artillery and ammunition at 
“tsfu. He placed five thousand foot and three thou- 

loufetii. and three thousand between 

341,342. Denain and Thians, to keep up the communication 
between it and the bulk of his forces, which 


■were 
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encamped on the Escaillon, ready to succour any point chap. 
which might be attacked. — L 

On this state of matters, Villars conceiyed and exe- 
cuted, with great ability, a project attended with the viitede- 
most important effects on the issue of the war. He deteohmeut 
drew together the garrisons from the neighboming towns July 24. 
no longer threatened by the English troops, and sud- 
denly passing the Scheldt, surprised at Denain a body 
of twelve thousand men, stationed there for the purpose 
of facilitating the passage of convoys to the besieging 
army. This body was totally defeated, with a loss of 
eight thousand men. The blow was considerable in 
itself, but it was rendered doubly so by the position of 
Denain, a fortified post on the Scheldt, which kept up 
the communication between the portion of Eugene’s 
army which was besieging Landrecies and that before 
Marchiennes. It cut his army in two ; and Eugene had 
the mortification of arriving in person on the opposite 
side of the Scheldt at the close of the action, and wit- 
nessing the surrender of Lord Albemarle and three 
thousand men, without being able to render any assist- 
ance. This disaster rendered it necessary to raise the 
siege of Landrecies, and Villars immediately resumed 
the offensive. Douai was speedily invested : a fruitless 
effort of Eugene to retain it only exposed him to the 
mortification of witnessing its surrender. Not expecting 
so sudden a reverse of fortune, the fortresses recently 
taken were not provided with provisions or ammunition, 
and were in no condition to make any effectual resist- 
ance. “ The effects,” says Marshal Saxe, ‘^of this affair 
were inconceivable ; it made the difference of above one 
hundred battalions to the two armies. Eugene was 
obliged to throw garrisons into the towns which were 
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CHAP, threatened; and Villars, seeing that his own fortresses 
— L were no longer threatened, drew out their garrisons, and 
augmented his army by aboTe fifty battalions, which so 
increased his army that the Prince, no longer venturing 
to keep the field, was obliged to throw all his cannon 
1 Mem. da Qucsuoy, whcu it was taken on the 4th October.” 
®ouchaiu, the last trophy of Marlborough’s victories, 
gates on the 10th October. The coalition 
paralysed ; and Louis, who so lately trembled for 
mSk iii. capital, found his armies advancing from conquest to 
430-443. conquest, and tearing from the Allies the fruits of all 
their victoiies.^ 

These disasters, and the evident inability of the Allied 

STei? aid of the English, to keep their 

between ground in Fknders, in a manner compelled the Dutch, 

nulfat ^°^eyer unwilling, to follow the example of Great 
Utrecht Britain, in treating separately with France. They 
became parties, accordingly, to the pacification at 
Utrecht ; and Savoy also concluded peace there. But 
the barrier for which they had so ardently contended 
was, by the desertion of England, so much reduced, that 
it ceased to afford any effectual security against the 
encroachments of France. That power held the most 
important fortresses in Flanders which had been con- 
quered by^ Louis XIV.— Cambray, Valenciennes, and 
Arras. Lille, the conquest on which Marlborough most 
prided himself, was restored by the Allies, and with it 
Bethune, Aire, St Venant, and many other places. The 
Dutch felt, in the strongest manner, the evil consequences 
of a treaty which thus, in a manner, left the enemy at 
their gates; and the irritation consequently produced 
against England was so violent that it continued through 
the greater part of the eighteenth century. England, by 
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her inconceiTable defection and base desertion of her 
allies, lost the confidence of the European powers ; and 
Austria, in particular, became so alienated that she 
formed the coalition against England and Prussia with- 
out difficulty in 1756. It required all the dangers, 
sufferings, and glories of the Reyolutionary War, to 
restore England to the place she had attained in general 
estimation by the Tictories of Marlborough, or wipe out 
the disgrace she had incurred by the Treaty of Utrecht.^ 
Austria, indignant at being thus deserted by all her 
Allies, continued the contest alone through another 
campaign. But she was overmatched in the struggle; 
her resources were exhausted ; and, by the advice of 
Eugene, conferences were opened at Rastadt, from 
which, as a just reward for her perfidy, England was 
excluded. A treaty was soon concluded on the basis 
of the Treaty of Ryswick. It left Charles the Low 
Countries, and all the Spanish territories in Italy, ex- 
cept Sicily ; but, with Sardinia, Bavaria was restored. 
France retained Landau, but restored New Brisach, 
Fribourg, and Kehl. Thus was that gi’eat power left 
in possession of the whole conquests ceded to Louis 
XIV. by the treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle, Nimeguen, 
and Ryswick, with the vast addition of the family alli- 
ance with a Bourbon prince possessing Spain and the 
Indies. A century of repeated wai’S, on the part of 
England and the European powers, with France, fol- 
lowed by the dreadful struggle of the Revolutionary 
contest, and the costly campaigns of Wellington, were 
the legacy bequeathed to the nation by Bolingbroke and 
Harley, in arresting the course of Marlborough’s victo- 
ries, and restoring France to a preponderance,^ when on 
the eve of being reduced to a level consistent with the 
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independence of other states. Well might Mr Pitt style 
the Treaty of Utrecht “ the indelible reproach of the 
age;” and bitterly did England suffer for her guilt in 
concluding such a pacification. 

^ While Marlborough had been vainly endeavouring, by 
his weight and influence, to save the nation from a peace 
which should deprive it of the whole fruits of his victo- 
ries, and leave it exposed to the whole dangers from 
which he had rescued it, the Government, and the base 
libellers whom they employed, were leaving nothing 
undone which would lessen his reputation or add to his 
chagrin. Every agent of political intrigue was employed, 
every malignant passion roused, every mercenary scrib- 
bler of the press encouraged to throw odium on the 
fallen general. The only anxiety was, who should tra- 
duce him most effectually. His whole previous life was 
passed in review; his early irregularities at the gay 
court of Chai'les II. were ostentatiously brought to light • 
the scurrilous pen of the author of the New AtalLtis 
was rewarded for the propagation of the scandal; and 
even his subsequent life, so marked by regularity and 
decorum, was made the subject of invective; and his 
friendships and intimacies were construed into political 
intrigues, or stigmatised as crimes. His military conduct 

even was called in question ; doubts were thrown upon 
the courage of the bravest of the brave. The object of 
encouraging this extraordinary and almost unparalleled 
outbreak of tiie malignant passions was very evident. One 
crime necessitates another. Ministers having, in order to 
c isarm the mighty hero who might have thwarted or im- 
peded the negotiation for a separate peace, upon which 
t^hey had staked their existence, dismissed him from all 
IS employments,! had no alternative but to justify the 
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act of ingratitude by words of calumny ; and this is the chap. 
history of the whole persecutions of Marlborough. _ifl_ 

■ Not content with assailing his reputation, and defacing 
the fair fame of the hero who had raised his country to Renewed 
such a pitch of greatness, the Ministry proceeded to against liim 
substantial acts of aggression. The first of these was a 
suit for the recovery of £15,000 a-year, arising from the 
2-|- per cent on foreign subsidies, which has been already 
mentioned, and respecting which Marlborough’s vindica- 
tion had been so complete. The manner in which this 
ungracious and unfounded suit was received in the 
courts of law, proved that Government was determined 
to exert all its influence to get his plea in defence 
overruled, and a judgment in any event secured. The 
next was the encouragement of actions against the Duke, 
to the amount of £30,000, for arrears due to the work- 
men and contractors at Blenheim. The customary pay- 
ments made by the Treasury to carry on this noble and 
deserved monument of national gratitude, had, as already 
noticed, been discontinued since Marlborough had in- 
curred the displeasure of Government by refusing to sup- 
port the peace ; and four commissioners had been ap- 
pointed to examine into the accounts. The Lord-Trea- 
surer gave frequent promises to obtain warrants from 
the Queen for payment of the arrears ; but the thing 
was never done : and in the course of the year 1711, all 
that was got was a small sum, barely adequate to cover- 
ing the unfinished part of the building from the incle- 
mencies of the weather. Marlborough and the Duchess 
steadily adhered to their wise plan of refusing to pay 
any part of these accounts, lest they should be held as 
the employers, and rendered responsible for the whole. 

The result was, that the contractors, growing desperate. 
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and secretly encoui-aged by the official commission- 
ers, ■who were desirous of throwing the claim off the 
Treasury, raised actions against the Duke for £30,000 ; 
and these suits, in themselves serious, were rendered the 
more formidable that they were evidently the precursor 
to many others of a similar description that might be 
expected to follow/ 

Disheartened by so many concurring causes of chagrin, 
Marlborough adopted the resolution of going abroad, 
and withdrawing altogether from English society at 
, home, tin his countrymen should be more disposed to 
do him justice. With all his great and noble qualities, 
and his utter indifference to personal danger, he did not 
possess that lofty sense of rectitude wffiich prompts to 
repel calumny of language by purity of conduct, and 
often disarms hostility by the calm indifference with 
which it is borne. His mind was unduly susceptible ; 
in that respect it partook more of the feminine than the 
masculine character. His inability to bear abuse as well 
as he did grape-shot was the greatest weakness in his 
character. Yet it arose, as many failings do, from the 
excess of qualities which were among his greatest excel- 
lencies. The very perfection of courtesy, gentleness, 
and suavity in manner himself, he forgot that these 
qualities, in an equal degree, were nearly as rare in men 
as the military genius by which he was distinguished. 
He applied, throiigh Mr Maynwaring, to the Lord- 
Treasurer for passports, which that nobleman, much to 
his credit, at once granted, notwithstanding some oppo- 
sition on the part of his colleagues in the Cabinet.* 

“ I desire you wdl, with my most bumble service, assure our friend that 
there have been endeavours from both sides to obstruct granting the pass 
desired ; yet I shall have the honour of putting it into his hands. I did not 
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Before his departure, the Duke vested his estates in 
the hands of his sons-in-law as trustees, and consigned 
£50,000 to his faithful friend, Cadogan, to be invested 
in the Dutch funds, “in order to supply him,’’ says the 
Duchess, “with the means of subsistence, should the 
Stuart line be restored.” Having thus settled his affairs, 
he set sail from Dover on the 26th November, without 
any other honour than the voluntary salute of the cap- 
tain of the vessel. ^ 

Before Marlborough set out for the Continent, his 
oldest and most valued friend, the sharer of his labours, 
the partner of his glory, had departed for that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns. Godolphin, after a 
long and painful illness, which he bore with exemplary 
patience and fortitude, expired at the Duke of St Alban’s 
house, on the 17th October. As he had been the com- 
panion of Marlborough in the days of his greatness, so 
he was the companion of, or rather preceded, his fall. 
Both had fallen on the days, so well known in this 
world of intrigue, when 

“ The post of honour is a private station.” 

Godolphin’s talents were solid rather than brilliant ; 
his character respectable rather than commanding. Like 
Marlborough, he was an early friend of the Stuart family, 
and continued, after their exile, to do them every kind- 
ness in his power ; but, unlike him, he did not desert 
them in their misfortune, for he accompanied the fugitive 
monarch to the sea-coast. Such was his probity that, 
though he had been at the head of the Treasury for ten, 

think it -woi-th while to trouble you with the obstruction one meets with ; for, 
when I undertook it, I was resolved not to be deterred from finishing it.” — 
Lord Oxford to Mr Maymoaring, October 31, 1711 ; Coxe, vi. 221. 
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CHAP, and in office for t^nty years, he scarcely left enough to 
pay his funeral* His temper, judgment, and equanimity 
1712. -flrere above all praise, and mainly contributed, during 
his long and eventful career, to keep together the dis- 
cordant elements of the Whig ministry. His title 
39i!''Vist. and small fortune went to his son Francis, married 
iii.451,452. to Henrietta, eldest daughter of the Duke of Maiibo- 
324. ’ rough, from whom the present and sixth Duke of Leeds 

is descended.^ 

An event so important in its consequences, and at- 
Morai ies- tended with such momentous results on the subsequent 
Seed * history of Europe and the world, as the fall of so great 
boTOug^r a man as the Duke of Marlborough, naturally leads even 
the inconsiderate mind to reflection. Voltaire, who 
omitted no opportunity of representing human afiairs 
as governed by chance, considers it as having been 
entirely brought about by a palace intrigue, and has 
turned a well-known paragraph to the effect that a fit 
of passion in Mrs Masham, occasioned by the Duchess 
of Marlborough having accidentally overturned a cup of 
water on her brocade, had restored the tottering throne 
of Louis XIV., and changed the face of Europe. Other 
writers, especially on the Continent, struck by the fright- 
ful ingi’atitude evinced to the hero who had done such 
inestimable sei’vices, both to his sovereign and his country, 
have concluded that it was the very magnitude of these 
services which proved his ruin • and that, like Themis- 

* “ He was very cbaritable and generous j and thougli lie bad lived so long, 
and bad great employments wlien be died, be bad not in tbe world but about 
^£14,000 in tallie, of which £7000 was mine, £3000 Mr Eemden’s, £1000 Mrs 
Curtis’, a woman that looked after my two elder cbildren; and many other 
small sums that be took of helpless people who thought themselves safe in 
his hands ; and when all his debts were paid, there would hardly be enough 
to bury him.” — Condwt, 
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tocles, Scipio Africanns, and Belisarius, he affords a chap. 
memorable example, not merely of the inconstancy and _ifl_ 
ingratitude, alike of courts and of the people, but of 1712. 
the tendency of irrequitable benefits to nourish no other 
feelings but those of jealousy and alienation. 

Without pretending to deny that it \vas the very 
greatness of Marlborough ■which was the immediate The gmp- 
cause of his fall, and fully admitting that, if he had not 
placed his sovereign on the throne, delivered Europe, ro^h “and 
and raised his country to an unexampled pitch of glory, was 
he would in all probability have been permitted to enjoy oftisTm 
his honours in peace, and to sink into the grave after a 
tranquil old age — it is yet very apparent that he him- 
self, and the party to which he belonged, were not 
wholly blameless in the rupture which ensued, and that 
they had, in a great degree, their own grasping ambition 
to thank for their fall. The more the secret history of 
Queen Anne’s reign is studied, the more clearly does it 
appear that this grasping disposition was the original 
cause which made the Queen jealous of the Whigs, and 
produced an alienation between her and the Marlborough 
family. It was this which made them force Sunderland 
upon her as Secretary of State, and force Harley from 
her in the same capacity, refuse promotion to Colonel 
Hill, and strive to effect the removal of Mrs Masham. 

They required to have everything to themselves ; no 
compromise or division was admissible : the Crown was 
powerless : a party had become the rulers of the state ; 
a family overshadowed the throne. In Marlborough’s 
case, this lofty pre-eminence, so far as he individually is 
concerned, cannot be considered as a fault. It arose 
unavoidably from his greatness. His vast civil and 
military capacity attracted everything, not only in Eng- 
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CHAP, land, but in Europe, around his standards. His camp, 
like that of Csesar or Napoleon, contained not only the 
headquarters of the commander-in-chief, but the cabinet 
of the statesman — the ofBce of the Foreign Secretary. 
He was the real head of the Alliance. But the same 
excuse cannot be made for the grasping ambition and 
exclusife spirit of his party at home, or the domineering 
disposition and irritable temper of his Duchess ; and 
the latter causes sowed the first seeds of division 
between hearts in the outset as closely united as those 
of human beings can be in this world. 

But we should widely err if we stopped short here, 
It tie and ascribed the fall of Marlborough, and change of the 
vStaaglinst face of Eui’ope, to the grasping ambition of the Whigs, 
whiAor as its sole and ultimate cause. The point is, what made 
Sl^rust them so grasping? What induced, at that particular 
reign! time, such an exclusive spirit and insatiable ambition, 
in the leaders of a party, as rendered them at once 
irksome to the sovereign and an object of Jealousy to 
the nation 1 The cause is very apparent. They had 
been traitors to their oaths; they had slain their sove- 
reign ; they had overturned a dynasty. The Great 
Rebellion, and the Revolution of 1688 , had left the 
seeds of unavoidable dissension between the sovereign and 
the party which had placed her on the throne. Queen 
Anne was perpetually haunted by the recollection of the 
fate of her grandfather, Charles I. She studied his 
tragic story incessantly, and in secret dreaded the pro- 
stration of the Crown, and destruction of herself, from 
the ascendency of a party which had done both to her 
predecessors. The sudden insurrection of the nation 
against her father, and the entire defection of his sup- 
porters, had inspired her with a secret distrust of men 
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in -wliom tlie qualities of fidelity and constancy had ohap. 
proved to be so lamentably deficient. She naturally, 
therefore, felt herself attracted towards a party whose 
watchwords were Loyalty and Devotion, and which, in 
the worst times, in the field or on the scaffold, had 
shown themselves true to their principles and faithful 
to their oaths. She was attracted to the Cavaliers as 
naturally and unavoidably as the friends of freedom 
were to the cause of Russell and Sidney. 

On the other hand, the large share which they had 
had in these convulsions, and the evident tendency of The same 
their principles, if pushed to extremities in troubled times, aS the 
to reproduce them, was the real reason which rendered SiSof 
the Whigs so tenacious of ofiice, and so inordinately 
ambitious of all the pati'onage and influence which could 
support them in it. They felt a secret conviction that 
their position was insecure ; they rested on the unstable 
equilibrium. They knew that there could be little 
sincere reliance, in the sovereign on the throne, upon a 
party which had beheaded her grandfather and dethroned 
her father; and therefore they felt an insatiable desire 
to strengthen themselves in office, in such a way as 
should render them independent of any change in her 
disposition, and beyond the reach of her suspicions. 

They were haunted, like the J acobins of Paris a century 
after, and from the same reason, by a perpetual dread of 
a Restoration. Thence their anxiety to secure the 
patronage of all offices under Government to themselves; 
thence their desire, in an especial manner, to have no one 
round the person of the sovereign but their own devoted 
adherents ; thence their grasping ambition, their exclu- 
sive system, their unpopularity both with the sovereign 
and the nation, and their fall. The great lesson to be 
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CHAP, learned from the eTentful story of Queen Anne’s reign, 
as of all other periods 'which succeed those of civil con- 
1712. Yulsion, is, that political crimes draw after them, even in 
this world, their own punishment ; that the causes which 
induce that punishment are the very ones which the 
criminals devise to avert it; and that, of all public 
crimes, the greatest and the most irremediable are those 
which sever the bonds that unite the sovereign and the 
people. 

But the people themselves were far from being imma- 
Erroifof culate at this crisis. On the contrary, they largely shared 
S at once in the ingratitude of the Court and the blindness 
of the Government. They entered not only readily, but 
cordially and enthusiastically, into the persecution of the 
illustrious general who had raised their country to such 
an unparalleled pitch of glory ; they evinced the too 
frequent, and to human nature degrading, jealousy of 
little against gi'eat minds. Such was the strength of 
this feeling that it led them to overlook, not only every 
consideration of prudence and wisdom, but every atten- 
tion to their own and their children’s interests ; to 
forget alike their principles, their policy, and security ; 
and generally support, at the close of a war in the pro- 
secution of which they had made the greatest sacrifices, 
and displayed the noblest spirit, a peace which was 
characterised by the abandonment of all the objects for 
•which those sacrifices had been made, and all the secu- 
rities which that spirit had enabled them to attain. 

_ Still greater, because blacker and more unpardonable, 
Farits of was the ingratitude of the Queen on this occasion. Her 
andae fault was of & far deeper dye than that either of the 
this criL. "Whigs or Tories, for it was mixed up with personal 
feeling, it was stained by odious ingratitude. Marl- 
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borougli had in every sense been the architect of her chav. 
fortune. By displacing her father, he had been mainly 
instrumental in placing her on the throne ; he had 
secured her there by the wisdom of his measures, and 
illustrated her reign by the glory of his actions. What- 
ever he had been to others, to her at least he had been 
a true and faithful servant— a wise and trusty counsellor 
— a successful and glorious general. Yet she repaid all 
these inestimable services by the blackest ingratitude, 
and not only acquiesced, but took the lead, in a series of 
persecutions of her first and greatest subject, her first 
and greatest benefactor, which were a disgrace to the 
age in which she lived, and to the end of the world will 
be a hissing and a reproach against human nature itself. 

Her Tory ministers were blameable, not because they 
strove to supplant Marlborough and the Whigs in power, 
but because, in the prosecution of that object, they 
abandoned all the main objects of our foreign policy, 
relinquished all the fruits of the war, and earned their 
political hostility beyond all bounds into private malig- 
nity and persecution. But in Queen Anne’s case, these 
ofiences, grave as they are, wei'e mingled with others of 
a deeper dye ; for she was not only unwise and incon- 
sistent as a sovereign, but ungrateful and revengeful as a 
woman. 

It is recorded by Lord Bacon, that when the English 
garrison of Calais, in the reign of Queen Mary, was MoraUes- 
evacuating that fortress after its capitulation to the Slaoent 
Duke of Guise, a French oflBcer said to an English, 

“When will your standard be again seen here 
“ Wien your national sins shall exceed ours” was the 
Englishman’s reply. We have seen the accomplish- 
ment of this memorable prophecy. The march of Marl- 
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borongli and Eugene to Paris in 1711 was interrupted, 
and a disgraceful peace concluded, in consequence of 
divisions and heartburnings — the sad bequest of two 
successful reTolutions in Great Britain ; and repeatedly, 
during the eighteenth century, England was brought to 
the verge of ruin in consequence. But time rolled on, 
and brought its wonted changes on its wings. Eng- 
land, under the Hanoverian dynasty, which Marlborough 
seated on the throne, enjoyed during a century the ines- 
timable blessings of civil and religious freedom, com- 
hined with devotion and loyalty to the throne. The 
national feeling was composed of all the generous aspii- 
ations which actuated the Whigs of the preceding cen- 
tury, and all the noble devotion which sustained the 
Tories. Meanwhile, France, during the same period, 
was distracted by the passions, and at last tom by 
the convulsions, which had desolated England a cen- 
tury before ; and what was the result 1 Such, and 
such only, as under the administration of a righteous 
Providence might be expected. The march of Eugene 
and Marlborough, suspended for a century, was re- 
newed ; victory was in the end faithful to the stan- 
dards of freedom and loyalty, of patriotism and perse- 
verance ; the national sins of France had exceeded 
those of England, and the anticipated result took place : 
the gates of Calais were entered by the English horse, 
which had traversed France from Bayonne ; and the 
standards of Wellington and Blucher were seen on the 
towers of Paris. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

JIAKLBOEOUQH’S BEILLIANT EECEPTION on the continent. — LOSES 
THE PEINCIPALITT OE MINDBLSHEIM. — HIS MBAS0EES TO SECUEE 
THE HANOVEEIAN SUCCESSION. — COUNTEE-MEASUEBS OP BOLING- 
BEOKE TO EESTOEE THE STUAETS. — DEATH OP QUEEN ANNE, AND 
ACCESSION OP GEORGE I. — ^MAELBOEOUGH IS APPOINTED COMMANDEE- 
IN-OHIBP. — HIS YriSB MEASURES DEFEAT THE REBELLION IN 1715. 
— IS STRUCK WITH APOPLEXY, AND EETIEES PEOM PUBLIC LIFE. 
— HIS DEATH AND CHAEAOTEE. — PUBLIC FUNERAL, AND HONOURS 
PAID TO HIS MEMORY. 

Like all other great contests ■which have desolated the 
world, the War of the Succession, although ostensibly 
waged on account of the Spanish succession, was really 
the result of opposite and contending principles which 
diyided mankind. Cml and religious liberty was the 
cause for which Marlborough contended, and its success 
was wound up with the Hanoverian succession. Civil 
despotism was the principle which animated the armies of 
Louis ; the establishment of the Romish faith would have 
followed their triumph, and the restoration of the Stuart 
line was its symbol. The Elector of Hanover was found 
with the one host, the Pretender was conspicuous in the 
ranks of the other. The malice of his enemies, and the 
factious spirit which had come to animate the British 
counsels, had deprived Marlborough of the means of 
securing the independence of his country by the condi- 
tions of the treaty of peace, and at the same time 
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demonstrated in the clearest manner the force of his 
genius, by the disasters ■which had befallen the Alliance 
since he had been removed from its direction. But 
Providence, even during the few remaining years allotted 
to his earthly career, had reserved for him another 
triumph, which involved within itself the dearest objects 
for which he had contended in the field. As the life of 
Queen Anne drew towards a close, the efforts of the 
opposite parties to secm’e the Hanoverian and Stuart 
succession respectively became more animated; and they 
were so nearly balanced that it was hard to say to 
which side success would incline. But in this crisis the 
influence and counsels of Marlborough interposed with 
decisive effect in favour of the Hanoverian family ; and 
to his wisdom and patriotism we are mainly indebted 
for the establishment of a family on the throne, whose 
title to it is founded on the assertion of the great prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom. 

If Marlborough had experienced in his own country 
the usual envy of little at great minds, and the well- 
known and oft-experienced ingratitude of sovereigns and 
their subjects for inappreciable services, he was in some 
degree indemnified by his reception on the Continent. 
On landing at Brille, on the 24th November, he was 
received with such demonstrations of gratitude and 
respect as showed how deeply his public services had 
sunk into the hearts of men, and how warmly they 
appreciated his efforts to avert from England and the 
coalition the evils likely to flow from the Treaty of 
Utrecht. He departed on the following morning under 
a triple discharge of artillery, and was received at Ant- 
werp, outside the walls, by the governor, the Marquis 
of Terracina, who paid him every respect in his power. 
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Unanimous acclamations burst from the multitude, as 
the great general, ’who had delivered them from the yoke 
of France, passed through the streets. At Maestricht 
he vras -welcomed with the honours usually reserved for 
sovereign princes ; and although he did his utmost, on 
the journey to Aix-la-Chapelle, to avoid attracting the 
public attention, and to slip unobserved through by- 
ways, yet the eagerness of the public, or the gratitude 
of his old soldiers, discovered him wherever he went. 
Wherever he passed, crowds of all ranks were waiting 
to see him, were it only to get a glimpse of the hero 
who had saved the Empire, and filled the world with his 
renown. All were struck with his noble air and demean- 
our, softened, though not weakened, by the approach of 
age. They declared that his appearance was not less 
overpowering than his sword. Many burst into tears 
when they recollected what he had been, and what he 
was, and how unaccountably the great nation to which 
he belonged had fallen from the height of glory to such 
degradation. Yet was the manner of Marlborough so 
courteous and yet animated, his conversation so simple 
and yet cheerful, that it was commonly said at the time, 
“ that the only things he had forgotten were his own 
deeds, and the only things he remembered were the 
misfortunes of others.” Crowds of all ranks, from the 
highest to the lowest, hastened to attend his levee at 
Aix-la-ChapeUe on the 17th January 1714; and the 
Duke de Ledeguires, on leaving it, said, with equal jus- 
tice and felicity, “I can now say that I have seen the 
man who is equal to the Mareschal de Turenne in con- 
duct, to the Prince of Condd in courage, and superior to 
the Mareschal de Luxembourg in success.” ^ 

But if the veteran hero found some compensation, 
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CHAP, in the unanimous admiration of foreign nations, for the 

.. ingratitude with which he had been treated by the 

Government of his own, he was soon destined to find 

3 

Base ingra.- that Substantial gratitude for past services was not to be 
imperial looted for among foreign potentates any more than his 

court to .. • 1 "m 

him. own countrymen. Upon the restoration of the Elector 
of Bavaria, by the Treaty of Rastadt, the principality of 
Mindelsheim, which had been bestowed upon him after 
the battle of Blenheim by the Emperor Joseph, and 
was situated in that Electorate, was resumed by the 
Elector. No stipulation in his favour was made either 
by the British government or the Imperial court, and 
therefore the estate, which yielded a clear revenue of 
£2000 a-year, was lost to Marlborough. He trans- 
mitted, through Prince Eugene, a memorial to the 
Emperor, claiming an indemnity for his loss ; but 
though it was earnestly supported by that generous 
prince, yet, being unaided by any efforts on the part of 
1 Coxa vi English ministry, it was allowed to fall asleep.'*^ An 

even by the Emperor in 
Marib.iii. Writing but performance of the promise was always 
evaded.^ The duke was made a prince of the Holy 

* “ As soon as I received your Higlm ess’s letter, I did not fail to give the 
memorial to his Imperial and Catholic Majesty, who ordered me to assure 
you that he will never forget the great services you have rendered him and 
his family, and that he will contrive that your Highness shall keep your 
estate ; and in case the restitution of Mindelsheim takes place, will indemnify 
you. You may he assured I shall omit nothing that may be serviceable to you. 
Of this, the friendship that has always existed between us may convince you.” 
— Prince Eugene to Duke of Marlborough^ Yienna, May 25, 1714 ; Cose, vi 248. 

t At the future congress, his Imperial Majesty will do all that is possible 
to sustain my Lord Duke in the principality of Mindelsheim ; but if it should 
so happen that any invincible dMculty should occur in that affair, his Im- 
perial Highness will give his Highness an equivalent out of his own heredi- 
tary dominions .” — Emgeror Charles VL to Duchess of Marlborough, August 
8, 1714 5 CoxE, vi. 248. 
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Roman Empire, but obtained nothing but empty honours chap. 
for his seryices ; and at this moment these high-sounding 
titles are all that remain in the Marlborough family to 
testify the gratitude of the Cmsars to the hero who saved 
their imperial and royal thrones. 

The same oblivion of past and invaluable services, ^ 
when they were no longer required, pursued the illus- Contm'ued 
trious general in his declining years, on the part of his against Mm 

mi • T tome. 

own countrymen. The got-up stories about embezzle- 
ment, and dilapidation of the public money in Flanders, 
were allowed to go to sleep when they had answered 
their destined purpose of bringing about his fall from 
political power. No grounds were found for a prose- 
cution, or which could afford a chance of success, even 
in the swamped and now subservient House of Peers. 

But everything that malice could suggest, or party bit- 
terness effect, was employed to fill the last days of the 
immortal hero with anxiety and disquiet. Additional 
charges were brought against him by the commissioners, 
founded on the allegation that he had drawn a pistole ’ Duke of 
per troop, and ten shillings a company, for mustering range’s 
the soldiers, though in the foreign auxiliaries it was June 2,’ 
often not done. Marlborough at once transmitted a vi. 2h. 
refutation of those fresh charges, so clear and decisive vi.ii 8 A " 
that it entirely silenced those accusations.^ * But his 

Mt Lord, — I was extremely surprised to find myself cliarged witli 
mismanagement of the public money, in the report of the commissioners of 
accounts, on pretence of the subject-troops having been mustered complete 
during the war, and the foreigners not being mustered at all It is easy to 
misrepresent the best things, and give the greatest falsehoods an air of 
truth, by suppressing of circumstances ,* by relating facts by halves ; by re- 
porting only parts of answers ; by confounding of times, and drawing conclu- 
sions from inuendos and sxippositions, which I shall demonstrate to be the 
manner I am treated on this occasion. I am charged, first, with the want of 
authority for passing the troops complete; and it is insinuated, in the next 
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CHAP, enemies, thougli driyen from this ground, still persecuted 
him with unrelenting malice. The noble pile of Blenheim, 
standing, as it did, an enduring monument at once of the 
Duke’s services, and the nation’s gratitude, was a grievous 
ejesore to the dominant majority in England, and they 
did all in their power to prevent its completion. 

^ Orders were first given to the Treasury, on June 1, 
Sl“uua- to suspend any further payments from the royal 

ingofBien- exchequer ; and commissioners were appointed to 

heimattiie . x* j. xi i i 

public ex- myestigate the claims of the creditors and expense of 
the work. They recommended the advance of a third 
to each claimant, which was accordingly made ; but as 
many years elapsed, and no further payments to 
account were made, the principal creditoi’s brought an 
action in the Court of Exchequer against the Duke, as 
personally liable for the amount, and the court pro- 
nounced decree in favour of the plaintiffs, which was 
afarmed, after a long litigation, in the House of Lords. 
Meanwhile the building itself, for want of any pay- 

place, tliat the doing it was a detriment and prejudice to the public. As to 
the want of authority, this objection is, in fact, false ; for the late high 
treasurer. Lord G-odolphin, and myself, were empowered by Parliament to 
take off respites, to pass musters complete, and to act as we should find most 
for her Majesty’s service in those matters ; as appears by a clause in an act of 
Parliament, passed in the year l'r02, or 1703, of which Mr Cardonel can give 
an exact and particular account ; and I appeal to the testimony of my Lord 
Bolingbroke, who was then Secretary of War, for a confirmation of what I 
allege in this affair. As to the pretending it has increased the imblic expense, 

the contrary is so manifestly known, that, had the commissioners examined 

any one officer of the army on that point, or taken the trouble to compute 
how little the non-effective money amounted to, and how much the recruits 
cost, it would have appeared as plain as a mathematical demonstration that 
very great sums had been saved to the public by this way of recruiting. I 
am certain no officer will refuse to attest, on oath, that this fund was seldom 
or ever sufficient to complete their companies; and I appeal to all those who 
sit in the House, whether my obliging the captains to recruit out of the non- 
effective money was not complained of as a hardship on them, since they 
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master, was at a stand ; and this noble pile, this proud 
monument of a nation’s gratitude, would haie remained 
a modern ruin to this day, had it not been completed 
from the private funds of the hero whose services it was 
intended to commemorate. But the Duke of Marl- 
borough, as well as the Duchess, were too much inte- 
rested in the work to allow it to I'emain unfinished. He 
left by his will fifty thousand pounds to complete the 
building, which was still in a very unfinished state at 
the time of his death, and the duty was faithfully 
performed by the Duchess after his decease. From the 
accounts of the total expense, preserved at Blenheim, it 
appears that, out of three hundred thousand pounds 
which the whole edifice cost, no less than sixty thousand 
pounds was provided from the private funds of the Duke 
of Marlborough.! 

The removal of Marlborough from power and com- 
mand, and his departure for the Continent, did not ap- 
pease, but rather tended to increase, the dissensions at 

were very often forced to apply part of their pei’sonal pay to complete their 
companies ; for which reason, frequent applications were made to me, by all 
the general officers of the foot, to obtain some consideration for the captains 
on account of this extraordinary expense. I, however, always withstood it, 
to prevent increasing the chax’ge of the army in Flanders, which would have 
been the unavoidable consequence of giving anything like recruit-money by 
Padiament. That the public has gained very considerably by the method I 
put this matter in, is a truth not only proved by facts, and witnessed by all 
the officers in the army, but of a nature that it carries self- evidence along 
with it ,* for, upon reckoning the recruits to cost four or five pounds a- man, 
and the vacancy from whence that sum is to arise, at sixpence a-day, and 
considering the regiments came complete into the field, and that several of 
the men died, and w^ere killed at the latter end of the campaign, it will appear 
that the fund of non-efiective money was not sufficient for the recruiting, 
and the captains, consequently, under a necessity of supplying what was 
w^anting out of their personal pay ; for a particular state of which I refer 
to any one colonel it may be thought fit to examine.” — Coxe, vol. vi. 
p. 231-2-3 
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CHAP. Queen Anne’s court, and in her cabinet. Success brought 
__ its usual and attendant divisions to the victorious party. 
Mrs Masham and the Duchess of Somerset were the 
PitwTei"" contending coteries in the former ; Oxford 

Bolingbroke of the opposite parties in the latter 
been created Lady) Masham was 
the principal agent on behalf of the exiled family, and 
was the channel by which continual representations were 
made to the Queen from the courts of Versailles and 
St Germains. She worked not without success on the 
family affections of the sovereign, her natural prefer- 
ence of her own hne over that of the Hanover family— 
to whom the succession opened by Act of Parliament— 
and her now openly-avowed adoption of Tory principles 
in government. On the other hand, the Duchess of 
Somerset, who might be called the head of the Tory 
Protestant party at court, worked not less assiduously 
in magnifying the dangers to the Reformed faith, and 
the risk of fresh convulsions, not only if the exiled 
family were restored, but if any decisive steps were 
taken towards their restoration. The Queen, who was 
now advanced in years, and declining in health, long 
floated in a state of uncertainty between these contend- 
ing parties — ^her secret partialities impelling her one 

iCoxe,vi. ber reason and judgment inclining another ; and 

CoS ^bich this conflict produced, her 

319 , 320 . death at no distant period is in a great degi-ee to be 
ascribed.^ 

The cabinet, as is usual in such cases, contained 
^doiox- within Itself the heads of the rival parties whose oppo- 
bfe site opinions distracted the royal breast and divided 
tbecaMnet. the uation. Harley, now Earl of Oxford, was the head 
ot the one; St John, now Viscount Bolingbroke, the 
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cilief of tlie other. Oxford was prime-minister, and chap. 
enjoyed the chief confidence of the souereign ; and he 
was sincerely attached to the Protestant succession, 
although in the struggle for power, and to secure a 
majority in Parliament for the separate peace, he had 
not scrupled to pay court to the Jacobites in Great 
Britain, and even to enter for a time into the riews of 
the court of St Germains. He was honest in intention, 
and comparatirely pure in morals ; but ambitious, un- 
scrupulous in the scramble for power, subtle, and gifted 
with extraordinary powers of dissimulation. While his 
public measures seemed to favour the interests of the 
Tories, he was indefatigable in his efforts to court the 
Whigs, and support the Elector of Hanover, whom he 
regarded as the real and constitutional heir to the throne. 
Bolingbroke, on the other hand, brilliant in conversation, 
powerful in eloquence, fascinating in manner, but dissi- 
pated in morals and reckless in conduct, was rapidly 
gaining ground, though in the subordinate situation of 
Foreign Secretary, on the astute Premier, both by his 
great abilities, and by the entire coincidence of his feel- 
ings and principles with the confirmed partialities of the 
sovereign. He was devoted heart and soul to the cause 
of the exiled family, and looked confidently forward to 
their restoration. He was intrusted with the secret 
designs of the court of St Germains, and was daily 
rendering their party in Great Britain more formidable ^ 
by his frank conciliating manners, and the undisguised 253,254.’’ 
preference evinced for him by his royal mistress.^ 

The new Parliament, as is usual on the eve of a poli- 
tical crisis or civil convulsion, exhibited a strange confu- 
sion of parties, and rendered it difiicult to say to which 
side, if an emergency arose, the majority would incline. 
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The Tories had a considerable majority — not less, if they 
\yere united, than a third of the \yhole House ; but they 
■were split into two sections — those who favoured, and 
those who opposed, the Hanoverian succession ; and this 
division would, of course, range them on opposite sides 
on the demise of the reigning sovereign. The Scotch 
Jacobites, both in the Lords and Commons, would, of 
course, unite with the latter of these section ; and they 
were of importance, from their courage, their fidelity, and 
their command of the warlike mountaineers of Caledonia. 
The Whigs were consistent and united, and the steady 
friends of the Hanoverian succession ; but they were out 
of power — were in a minority, since the last election and 
creation of Peers, in both Houses — and in a still smaller 
minority of the whole empire. In these circumstances, it 
was difficult to say to which party, on the question of the 
succession opening, victory would incline. Bolingbroke 
sketched the real state of parties with his usual graphic 
felicity, in these words, — “ In both Houses there are 
the best dispositions I ever saw ; but I am sorry to tell 
you their plans are unimproved : the Whigs pursue their 
plan in good order, and in concert. The Tories stand 
at gaze, expect the Court to lead them on, and the Court 
seems in a lethargy. The minority, and that minority 
unpopular, must get the better of the majority, who have 
the sense of the nation on their side. All that can be 
done is doing to prevail on our friend, the Lord-Trea- 
suier, to alter his measures ; to renew a confidence with 
the Tories, and a spirit in them ; and to give a regular 
motion to all the wheels of government. I am sanguine 
enough to hope that we shall prevail. You shall °hear 
from me again the moment I see through the 'present 
confused workings of Court and Party. 
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This strange and unsatisfactory state of parties was 
strongly eyinced in the measures of Parliament during 
the session of 1714. At one time the Commons passed, 
by a majority of seyenty-six to sixty-four, a resolution, 
that the Protestant succession was notin danger ; imme- 
diately after, they gave the most decisiye proof of their 
sense of the reality of the danger, by carrying in the 
Peers an address to the Queen, praying her to renew 
her application for the remoyal of the Pretender from 
Lorraine, and to issue a proclamation, offering a reward 
of £5000 for apprehending and bringing to justice the 
same Prince, if he should land in Great Britain. Mean- 
while the Queen was silently, but most effectiyely, taking 
measures for the succession of her brother to the throne 
of England. The Jacobite clubs increased in number 
and boldness, eyen in the metropolis, at which the Pre- 
tender’s health was openly proposed, without any notice 
being taken of the proceedings ; the army was gradually 
remodelled, and colonels appointed to regiments, and 
governors to commands, notoriously in the Jacobite in- 
terest. The ferment in the public mind was rapidly 
increasing, when it was brought to a perfect climax by 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover, who had been created 
Duke of Cambridge, applying, by advice of the Whigs, 
for a writ summoning him to attend and take his place 
in Parliament, accompanied by the still more ominous 
declaration that he might be expected in England in 
person before the writ was issued. The Queen was 
violently agitated, and the Jacobite party thrown into 
consternation, by this unexpected motion ; but as 
there was no pretext, far less a legal ground, on 
which it could be refused, it was at length reluctantly 
conceded ;^ and Baron Schutz, the Hanoverian mini- 
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CHAP, ster, set out witli the important writ for the court of 
Hanover. 

^ During these momentous crises, fraught with the future 

“ugvfcon- Britain, Marlborough remained 

duot^atthis at Antwerp, corresponding actively with his friends both 
at home and abroad, and doing everything in his power 
to secure the Protestant succession and ascent of the 
Hanoverian family to the throne. He was perfectly 
firm to his principles, and acted throughout an open, 
resolute, and consistent part. Convinced that a counter- 
revolution was threatening at home, he sent General 
Cadogan to mate the requisite arrangements with Gene- 
ral Stanhope, and the other leaders of the Hanoverian 
party, to take measures, when the succession opened, for 
transporting troops from Dunkirk, which was still in the 
hands of the British, to London, and offered to put 
himself at their head. He wrote to the Elector of 
Hanover, offering to put £ 20,000 at his disposal, to 

iMaribo- secure his accession to the throne. So gratified were 
Ro&n, Hanoverian family by these proofs of his fidelity, 
1713.^0- the Electress Sophia, the next in the succession 
?7rS’o";, a blank warrant, appointing him 

VL262-264. commandcr-in-chief of her wholc troops and garrisons on 

her accession to the crown. 


d r , to receive the 

Pietender, mto whose countries they are sure he wiU never come, and taken 

no step m earnest towards removing him out of Lorraine, notwithstaidins 
the address of both Houses, and that his being there or in Fi-anoe is the same 
ung To this m^t be added, the giving all employments, civil and military 
i^t^h^T’^ governments of Scotland and Ireland 

fE^l M f ^1*0 are known to be friends of the Pretender, 
K « Constantine Phipps;) the choosing sixteen lords to seiwe 

for Scotland, of whom two were with the Pretender last summer, and most 

P. Lawless, and, under the pretence of his transacting the business of 
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Tlie measures now openlj taken bj the cabinet of chap. 
London to secure the restoration of the Stuart line, 
and destroy the Hanoverian succession, excited a very 
serious disquietude at the courts both of Hanover and Mission of 
the Hague. Oxford, aware of this growing feeling, and totSoonrt 
alarmed at its probable effects, despatched a relative of MaroTivS’ 
his own, Mr Harley, to Hanover, to counteract its effects. 

No sooner was he informed of this step than Marl- 
boi'ough sent Mr Molyneux, an Irish gentleman of 
fortune in the Whig interest, to the Electoral court to 
watch over his proceedings, and in his own correspon- 
dence did his utmost to make that court sensible of the iMrMoiy- 
danger which impended over them.* So entirely success- Mahto- 
ful was this mission that Mr Molyneux, in ten days 
after his arrival,^ was able to inform the Duke of Marl- 276.®’ 
borough “of the perfect regard and affection which this 

Spain, admitting him into their confidence and privacj, though an Irish 
Papist, and a'vo wed agent of the Pretender; the violence and force used in 
the elections of members for the city of London, the invading the freedom 
of election all over the kingdom by corruption, oppression, and hrihery, in 
order to get such persons chosen as are in the interest of the Pretender ; and 
the animating the clergy to preach up hereditary and testamentary right, 
both which principles are destructive to the succession .” — Marlhorough to 
November 30, 1713; Hanover Papers, 1713. 

“It is so evident that the Queen’s ministers are determined to place the 
Pretender on the throne, that it would be losing one’s time to pi’oduce proofs 
of it. Their greatest desire and their only view’, in Mr Harley’s embassy, is 
to obtain some declaration from the Elector which may impose upon the 
nation, and make it believe your court is satisfied with them. If you fall 
into this snare, it will render all the efforts of your friends of no avail; hut 
we rely on the great prudence of His Electoral Highness. In my humble 
opinion, it would be proper to use despatch, and that the Prince sliould set 
out before Lord Paget, Mr Harley’s successor, arrives. This journey of the 
Prince, attended with the success which there is reason to expect from it, 
cannot fail to give the Elector new influence over all Europe, as he will 
secure to himself the crown of Great Britain, which will attach the Emperor, 

Holland, and the court of Prussia, and render him the arbiter of the noi^th 
of Europe.” — ilariSorowp/i /o May 5, 1714; Cose, vi. 269,270. 
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chap, court preseryes for botli your merits, which on a thou- 
sand occasions I hare had the pleasure to perceive, as 
well in the Electoral Princess and of the whole court.” 

The object of Mr Harley’s journey to Hanover was 
oftXt ^ declaration from that court that 

^^^h the ministry, and had a 
Q«een of England. He 
failed, however, in obtaining any such declaration ; 
and, instead, got only an answer, bearing tliey 

thought it would be mutually good for both their interests 
that some one of this house should have the honour to 
pay his court to the Queen of England”--the very thing 
which the English Government most wished to avoid! ' 
This was the only step, however, which the court of Han- 
over could be prevailed on to take to support the preten- 
sions of the Elector ; and the Prince did not set out even 
after Baron Schutz had arrived with the writ, summonin<T 
him to attend his duty in the English Parliament. They 
felt the usual indecision of weak and ordinary minds at 
the approach of a crisis which required a vigorous and 
decisive step to be taken. Vehement and animated 
debates were held in the Council of State at Hanover 
on the course to be adopted, but they terminated in 
nothing but indecision ; and so gloomy did the prospect 
appear that Mr Molyneux wrote to Marlborough that 
“the Pnnce would not go over, and the succession 
meets with more difficulties at Hanover than it does in 
I-ondon.” So violent was the crisis, and so painful the 
“uno ®tate f suspense to those principally concerned, that it 

Cox^^vi. Electress, who died on the 8th 

282,283. June, at the age of eighty-four, of an affection of the 
heart, universally regretted.^ 

The death of the Electress considerably diminished 
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the difficulties of the Elector, and left Wm, compai'atively chap. 

I speaking, unfettered to pursue his own line of conduct. 

Directed by Marlborough’s counsels, it was prudent and *714. 
judicious in the highest degree. Still placing his entire nudint 
confidence and chiet reliance on the great general and tiio Elector 
the Whigs, he was yet careful to avoid a rupture with 
the Tory Ministry, and to do nothing openly which might 
irritate the Queen, or strengthen the adverse party in 
England. Upon this principle he refused to allow his 
son, the hereditary Prince, to go over to take his seat in 
the English House of Peers, and declined spending any 
money, or entering into any cabals, to strengthen his 
interest in Great Britain. Judging wisely that he had 
better appear to be invited to take the crown than 
openly to grasp it, he assumed the ah’ of being indif- 
ferent to the succession, and left the management of his 
interests entirely to his supporters and adherents in 
England. Oxford, to foment a jealousy between him 
and Marlborough, did not fail to make him acquainted 
with the whole particulars of the connection, in former 
days, of the latter with the Stuarts. But the Elector 
had sense enough to perceive that these days were past ; 
that Marlborough’s line was now irrevocably taken in 
favour of the Hanoverian succession ; and he continued ^ 
to repose in him the same implicit confidence he had 283-286. 
hitherto done.* 

Events, however, succeeded each other with a rapidity 
which was not contemplated either by the court of Dismissal of 
Hanover or their adherents in this country. Oxford, Boiing-'"''^ 
who had climbed to the dizzy heights of power by his ims^iwith 
consummate art, and by successively paying court to the tion^rfa'^’ 
leaders of the most opposite parties, had lost his influ- 
ence from the same cause. Duplicity can only prevail 
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for a season ; truth and sincerity alone succeed in the 
end. Oxford had alienated Lady Masham by his oppo- 
sition to the grant of a pension, and other emoluments 
■which she was anxious to obtain ; and Bolingbroke, by 
declining to engage with him in measures for the restora- 
tion of the exiled family. By his duplicity, and a secret 
correspondence carried on though the, medium of Torcy 
and Gualtier, he had long blinded the court of St 
Germains ; but as the decisive moment approached, and 
it became necessary, from the Queen’s rapidly declining 
health, to take measures to secure a restoration, the exiled 
family became convinced that he was insincere, and that 
their whole reliance should be placed on Bolingbroke.-"' 
They therefore, through the medium of Berwick and De 
Torcy, made such vigorous representations to Queen Anne 
on the absolute necessity of removing Oxford that she at 
last consented to dismiss him. This was not done, how- 
ever, without many misgivings and a severe mental contest 
in the breast of the sovereign, which was not diminished 
by a most violent and indecorous scene that took 
place, on the occasion of his receiving his co^ige, between 
him and Bolingbroke, which was prolonged till two in 
the morning.i On this occasion, Oxford said he should 
leave some people as low as he had found them ; and 


* fr/ 


Oxford nous amusait, et il 6tait difficile d’y remedier; car de romnre 
ayec lui, o’auroit detruire tout, to qu’il avait le pouyoir eu main, et gou- 
vemait absolumeut la Reine Anne. II fallut done feindre dese fiei-a iui- 
mais nous ne laissions pas de travailler sous main aveo le Duo d’Oi-mond et 
nombre d’autres, afin devenir a bout de cette affaire par leur moyen’ ei 
Oxford nous manquait. Enfin, voyant le temps s’eoouler sans qu’il panit 
auTOu plan de la part d’ Oxford, et d’ailleurs apprenaut que la sante de la 
Eeme Anne devenait de jour en jour plus mauvaise, je soupfonnais plus que 

^it a 1 Eeetem d Hanover, et qu’il venadt d’envoyer il cette cour son cousin 
Harley. Je mouvraos done 4 M. De Torcy, Ministre des Affaires Etmngdres 
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the agitation of the Queen vas so excessive that it chap. 
tended to accelerate her death. 

From this moment Bolingbroke, though not yet 
olScially installed in the office of premier, was regarded Boiingi 
with reason as the real head of the administration ; and to form a 
if the Queen had survived for any considerable time, it Sidhi 7 ’ 
is probable that he would have succeeded in the great bring in 
object of his life — the restoration of the Stuart family. 

The Tories were in the highest spirits on his elevation, 
and confidently anticipated from it the speedy seating 
of the exiled family on the throne. Though he at first 
was courteous towards the Whigs, and assured Wal- 
pole, Stanhope, and the other leaders of that party, at a 
dinner given to them on the following day, of his desire 
to secure the Hanoverian succession, he yet declared 
that he did not venture to propose to the Queen to 
remove her brother from Lorraine, where he was on the 
verge of France anxiously awaiting the turn of events. 

In two days Bolingbroke had nearly the whole cabinet 
filled up with decided Jacobites. Lord Harcourt was 
to be Lord-Chancellor; the Duke of Ormond, Com- 
mander-in-chief ; the Duke of Buckingham, President of 
the Council ; the Earl of Strafford, First Lord of the 287, m 
Admiralty;! the Earl of Mar, Secretary of State for Scot- 

et par qui passait tout mon commerce avec Gautier et avec Oxford. II tomba 
d’accord avec moi que la conduite du Tresorier ^tait fort extraordinaire, et 
nous resolfimes de lui ecrire, pour lui representer que la Reine Anne pouvait 
manquer k toute beure, et qu’ ainsi il 6tait necessaire qu’il nous fit savoir 
les mesures qu’il avait prises, en ce cas, pour les interets du Roi Jacques, 
aussi bien que les d^marcbes que ce Prince devoit faire. La reponse fat, que 
si la Reine venait ^ nioiu-ir, les affaires du Roi Jacques, et les leurs, 6toient 
perdues sans ressource. Convaincus de ce que nous leurs mandions continu- 
ellement, ils s’6vertu6rent, et par le moyen de Madame Masbam ils d6termi- 
ndrent la Reine ^ renv oyer le Trdsorier, n’etant pas possible de conduire Taffaire 
^ bien, taut qu’il seroit en place,” — ^Berwick’s 223-225 — edit. Petitot. 
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land; Bolingbrolce, Secretary of Foreign Affairs ; tbe 
Treasury in Commission, with Sir W. Wyndham at its 
head. • No doubt could remain, from the composition of 
this projected cabinet, that, if it had remained any time 
in power, the Stuarts would have been seated on the 
throne. 

But the hand of fate was on the curtain, and the 
angel of death defeated the whole objects for which the 
Queen’s ministers had laboured so assiduously, and for 
which they had sacrificed the security and glory of their 
country. The Whigs were on the alert, and were 
actively engaged in measures for securing the arsenals, 
the Tower, and seaports, and bringing troops to the 
metropolis. Everything presaged a serious contest, if 
not a civil war, and the agitation of the public mind 
became extreme. At this awful moment a committee of 
the Privy Council met at Kensington, and the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, throwing off his habitual indecision, acted 
with the vigour which so often, in a decisive crisis, is 
attended with success. While they were in the middle 
of their conference, the Dukes of Argyll and Somerset 
suddenly entered the room, and announced that the 
Queen was at the point of death. This being confirmed 
by a report of the physicians, the committee hastily 
passed a resolution, that the office of Lord-Treasurer 
should be instantly filled up, and that the Duke of 
Shreuisbury should be recommended to the Queen. 
Bolingbroke and his party were thunderstruck by this 
proposal, and turned deadly pale ; but as the majority 
was against them, they offered no opposition, probably 
hoping the Queen would not act on the suggestion. A 
deputation of the Council waited on the Queen, and 
stated the recommendation of the whole body. She 
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faintly approved tlie clioice, delivered the staff to chap. 
Shrevsbury, and bade him “ use it for the good of her 
people.” These were her last words ; she soon after 
sank into a lethargy, and expired at seven on the morn- ass-fik”' 
ing of the 1st August.^ 

Then appeared, in the clearest manner, the vital 
influence of decision in civil conflicts, and the vast im- instantane- 
portance of the advantage which the Whigs had gained sures of the 

^ ^ o o Whigs to 

by the appointment of Shrewsbury as Lord-Treasurer. secure the 
Loi’d Somers instantly repaired to Kensington, and he August l’ 
was followed by the leading pi'ivy-councillors of his own 
party. Shrewsbury assumed all the functions of govern- 
ment. Troops were ordered to march from all quarters 
to London ; ten battalions were recalled from Dunkirk ; 
an embargo was laid on all the seaports ; a strong fleet 
sent to sea, under Admiral the Earl of Berkley, to 
cruise in the Downs ; and a despatch sent to Hanover, 
urging the Elector to lose no time in coming to England 
through Holland, where a fleet would be ready to = Boiing- 
receive him. George I. was immediately proclaimed in resp. iv. 
the metropolis and principal cities of the kingdom ; and Boyer’s' 
thus were the inestimable blessings of the Protestant 179. 
succession and political freedom secured to this country, m-292.‘ 
without the shedding of a drop of blood.2 

This happy event made an immediate and most aus- 
picious change in the fortunes of Marlborough. The Marlbo- 
J acobites, who regarded him with justice as the most It Dover,^* 
formidable of their enemies, were struck with consterna- tolSn! 
tion when they heard he was coming over to England.* 

He had been on terns of tolerable civility with Oxford, 

M. cle Torcy lias very severe, and, I fear, very exact accounts of ns. We 
are all frightened out of onr wits upon the Duke of Marlborough going to Eng- 
land Price to BolinghrolcCf Aug. 7, 1714; Bolikgbroke’s Oorresp. iv. 579. 
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CHAP, 'who had procured for him his passports, and also a 
grant of ten thousand pounds for the carrying on of 
1714. Blenheim ; but with Bolingbroke he was on no terms 
whatever. Foreseeing the crisis which was approaching, 
he left Antwerp and came to Ostend, where he was de- 
tained several days by an adverse wind ; and was still 
there on the 1st August, when he received intelligence of 
the Queen’s death. He then embarked, and was received 
at Dover by an immense crowd, who hailed him with 
acclamations ; and proceeding to London, he was met 
by Sir Charles Cox, member for Southwark, at the head 
of two hundred gentlemen, who escorted him into the 
city amidst the shouts of an immense concourse of citi- 
zens. These, with a volunteer company of the Guards who 
accompanied him, never ceased exclaiming, “ Long live 
George I.! — Long live the Diike of Marlborough!” On 
the following morning he was sworn into the Privy 
Council, and visited by the foreign ministers and most of 
the nobility and gentry in and around the metropolis ; 
and in the evening he appeared in the House of Lords, 
and took the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. The 
1 Tindai Grrenadier Guards, his old companions-in-arms, voluntarily 

Led’ard^' ^ feu-de-joie on the occasion. One day elFaced 

Cox^^vi traces of years of injustice : the death of a single 
305-307.’ individual had restored the patriotic hero to the situa- 
tion in which he stood after the battle of Blenheim.^ 
Marlborough, however, had had too much experience 
Maribo’- of the ingratitude of courts and the vacillation of the 
solves to people to be led away by these flattering appearances, 
liticaisitu- He resolved, therefore, most wisely, to give no more 
the nevr go- hostagos to fortuno, but to retire from public life. In 
veimnen . determination he was cordially supported by the 
Duchess, who gives the following account of their con- 
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Tersation on the subject: “I begged of the Duke of chap. 
Marlborough on my knees that he would never accept of 
any employment. I said that everybody that liked the 
Revolution and the security of the law had a great esteem 
for him ; that he had a greater fortune than he wanted ; 
and that a man who had had such success, with such 
an estate, would be of more use to any court than they 
could be of to him. That I would live civilly with them 
if they were so to me, but would never put it in the 
power of any king to use me ill. He was entirely of 
this opinion, and determined to quit all, and serve them 
only when he could act honestly, and do his country 
service at the same time. Any extraordinary pay as 
general he had quitted at first, there being an end of 
the war, so that he had only an empty name of it ; and 
his other preferments were Master of the Ordnance and ^ Conduct, 
his regiment of the Guards, for which he had only the vi. ks, 
settled allowances.” ^ 

The first step of George I. after his accession was to 
intrust the formation of a new administration to Lord George’ i. 
Townsend, who selected one composed, of course, entirely Whigad- 
of Whigs. Lord Cowper, who had so honourably with- tion, and 

stood the late queen’s entreaties to him to retain the EngiSa, 

^ Aug 17. 

Great Seal when Oxford’s administration was formed, 
was reappointed Lord-Chancellor ; General Stanhope was 
Secretary of State for the war ; Mr Walpole received the 
Home Office, and leadership of the House of Commons ; 

Lord Wharton became Privy Seal, with a marquisate ; 
the Duke of Somerset, Master of the Horse ; the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, Lord-Chamberlain ; the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord High Steward ; Lord Orford was put at the 
head of the Admiralty, Lord Halifax of the Treasury ; 

Lord Sunderland was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland : 
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Lord Godolpliin, Cofferer of the Household ; the Earl 
of Bridge'water, Lord-Chamberlain of the Prince of 
Wales ; ■while Marlborough’s fourth son-in-law, the 
Duke of Montague, received a regiment, and his Duchess 
was made Lady of the Bed-Chamber to the Princess 
of Wales. Marlborough himself so far yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends as to resume his former 
ofiSces of Commander-in-Chief and Master-General of 
the Ordnance ; but he ■«'as not a member of the cabinet, 
and had little share in political government. He w'as 
received by the King with the most flattering distinc- 
tion at court, who was proud to do honour to the chief 
under whom he had gained his first honours on the field 
of Oudenarde.’- 

One of the first acts of the Whig Government was, 
in pursuance of an address of the House of Commons 
— which, with the versatility so common at that period, 
was now as thoroughly Hanoverian as it had formerly 
been Jacobite in its policy — to prefer impeachments 
against Bolingbroke, Ormond, and Oxford, for their 
accession to the steps taken to overturn the Act of 
Settlement, and restore the Stuart family to the throne. 
The two former made their escape into France, where 
they soon after hoisted, with honourable consistency, 
their true colours, by openly taking office at the court 
of St Germains. Oxford, who was not, like them, con- 
scious of having furthered the views of the Pretender, 
but, on the contrary, had frustrated them so much, as 
Berwick informs us in the passage already quoted, as to 
have led to his dismissal by Queen Anne, remained at 
home and braved the impeachment. After a long trial 
he was acquitted by the House of Peers, apparently on 
very sufficient grounds, as his conduct in bringing about 
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the Peace of Utrecht, however culpable as a statesman, chap. 
was no act of treason against the sovereign ; and no 
overt acts directly favouring the Pretender could be 
brought home to him. Marlborough attended the 
House during the trial, and voted for the prosecution 
so far as the accession to the Treaty of Utrecht ^ ^ 
concerned ; • but, with a commendable delicacy to his ' 

old proteg^ and comrade in office, he did not take vr.3is,3i6! 
any part in the debates.^ 

Although Marlborough took no active part in general 
politics after his restoration to the office of Commander- mmiTo- 
in-Chief, yet occasions were not awanting on which to 
evince, in a very eliective way, liis opposition to niea- measures 
sures proposed by the Jacobite party in Parliament, thePrSfu- 
with a view to pave the way for a restoration of the 
Stuart family. One of them was a clause proposed by 
the Duke of Buckingham, to be inserted in the Military 
Bill, confining the military to their fixed stations in 
every part of Great Britain. As this, in effect, took 
from the Crown the direction of the armed force, and 
exposed the nation to the danger of rebellion or inva- 
sion in one quarter where there were no troops, while 
a superfluity chained to their garrisons remained inactive 
in another, Marlborough combated the proposal with 
such energy and vigour that it was rejected without a 
division. The other was a still more insidious attempt 
to paralyse the Crowm, by excluding all foreign officers 
from the British service. Marlborough combated this 
proposal with peculiar animation. “Thus to cashier,” 
said he, “ officers, whose intrepidity and skill I have 
often experienced — many of whom have served, during vi.Teiu-’^ ’ 
twenty-five years, with disinterested zeal and unblem- li. sis^^sie; 
ished fidelity — would be the height of ingratitude,^ and 
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an act of injustice unparalleled even among the most 
barbarous nations.” The justice of these observations 
was so apparent that this clause too was rejected with- 
out a division. 

A more serious movement soon after took place in the 
metropolis, which became the more alarming from its 
- spreading to the Foot Guards, and even the regiment of 
which Marlborough was the colonel. A large mob, in- 
stigated by the Jacobite leaders, collected in different 
parts of the town, shouting, “ Ormond and High Church 
for ever ! — Down with the Hanover rats ! ” The conta- 
gion soon spread to the Guards, who had good cause of 
complaint on account of the ill-gotten gains of the con- 
tractors who furnished them with clothing and shirts. 
A detachment of Marlborough’s own regiment, on their 
way to the town, publicly exposed their scanty garments, 
exclaiming, “ These are Hanover shirts ! ” Marlborough 
was well aware of the danger of all tumults, from begin- 
nings how small soever, in an excited state of the public 
mind : the Civil War, which brought Charles I. to the 
block, began with an old woman throwing a stool, in the 
High Church of Edinburgh, at the head of a clergyman 
officiating in the surplice. He immediately, therefore, 
repaired to the spot, and instituted a rigid inquiry into 
the alleged grievances. Finding that they were too well 
founded, he ordered the jackets and shirts complained 
of to be publicly burnt, and a double supply of each, on 
an improved model, to be served out to the soldiers. At 
the same time, he assembled his regiment, and addressed 
them in one of those speeches so well known in antiquity, 
which are so powerful in moving the soldier’s heart 
“ Gentlemen, — I am much concerned to find your com- 
plaints so just about the ill state of your clothes. I 
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take this opportunity to tell you, that I am wholly inno- chap. 
cent of this grierance ; and, depend upon it, no applica- 
tion shall be wanting on my part to trace out the mea- 
sures that hare been taken to abuse you and me. I am 
resolved nothing shall divert me from demanding forth- 
with satisfaction, (wherever it may happen to fall,) and 
shall think nothing too much, on my part, for your great 
services. I have ordered you a new set of clothing, 
such as will be every way becoming his Majesty’s first 
regiment of Foot Guards. I desire you will return, 
then, and take your old, till such time as the nevr can 
be completed, which, I give you my word, shall be as 
soon as possible. I have had the honour to serve with 
some of you a great many campaigns, and believe you 
will do me the justice to tell the world that I never 
willingly wronged any of you ; and if I can be serviceable 
to any (the least) of you, you may readily command it ; 
and I shall be glad of any opportunity for that purpose. 

I hope I shall now leave you good subjects to the best 
of kings, and every way entirely satisfied.” These 
measures, accompanied by a liberal donation of beer, 
had the desired effect ; and an armed tumult, which had 
commenced with seditious cries in the Jacobite interest 
against the Hanoverian family, ended with shouts of Hist, ae' 

“ Long live George I. ! — Long live the Duke of Marl- 476, 477.' 
borough ! ” ^ 

These events were straws only, but they were straws 
which showed how the wind set ; and it soon appeared Commence- 
that a pretty stiff breeze was to blow from the North. liebelHon ^ 
Notwithstanding the evident peril to the religion and S '171s 
liberties of this countiy, which was threatened from the 
unhappy adherence of the Stuart family to the Romish 
faith, a very considerable party in the western counties 
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CHAP, of England, and by far the greater part of tbe nobility 
and gentry in Scotland, adhered, "with a fidelity "which 
must command the respect of the brawe and the generous 
to the end of the world, to the standard of their ancient 
kings. Some of their leaders, as is usual in all civil 
conflicts, doubtless had objects of personal ambition in 
view, and were attracted by the titles and offices in per- 
spective, which, with liberal profusion, were scattered 
among them by the court of St Germains. But the great 
majority of their followers were actuated by no such 
motives, and yielded only to a brave and disinterested, 
and therefore noble, feeling in favour of their sovereign 
in misfortune. In vain does worldly prudence condemn, 
political wisdom lament, convulsions originating in such 
a feeling ; in vain does history point, with real truth, to 
the ruin Avhich would have overtaken the British empire 
had the Stuart family, and with it the sway of Romish 
despotism, been restored in this island. There are im- 
pulses in the human heart superior to those of wisdom — 
there is an interest in a suflPering, which is often not to 
be found in a ruling cause. Success is not always the 
measure of renown in after times. Leonidas, slain with 
his three hundred followers, has riveted the attention 
of the world more than all the annals of Persian con- 
quests ; and among the many scenes of interest which 
the British islands will present to future days, it may 
already be foreseen that none will be viewed with gi'eater 
emotion than the green mounds, amidst the dusky heath, 
which mark the graves of the Highlanders who fell at 
Culloden. 

The rigid exclusion of the Tories from all offices under 
Government, which has always been the ruling principle 
of Whig administration in civil affairs, augmented the 
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discontent felt by this party upon the accession of the 
Hanoverian family. The Earl of Mar, -who had been 
the Secretary of State for Scotland under Oxford’s ad- 
ministration, and -was loud in his professions of loyalty 
to the new sovereign on his first accession, was so alien- 
ated by his exclusion from office that he leant a willing 
ear to the suggestions of the agents of the Pretender, 
and raised the standard of rebellion at Castleton of 
Braemar on the 6 th September. So general was the 
feeling in favour of the exiled family in all the north 
and east of Scotland, that, though he hoisted his stand- 
ard with sixty followers only, he was, before the end of 
the month, at the head of ten thousand men. James 
was solemnly proclaimed at Castleton on the 8th; while 
the English J acobites, at the head of whom was the Earl 
of Derwentwater, proclaimed him at Warkworth, Aln- 
wick, and Morpeth. It is a curious coincidence that 
this formidable rebellion, which threatened to desolate 
the kingdom with civil war, and possibly change the 
dynasty on the throne, began within a few miles of the 
spot where our gracious Sovereign, who, by her virtues 
and graces, has united towards her person the affections 
of the Red and White Roses, the assent of the under- 
standing, and the loyalty of the heart, now has found a 
charming retreat, where she dwells in privacy and hap- 
piness, surrounded by no other guards but the love of 
her subjects.^ 

This rebellion was a sore trial to Marlborough — more 
severe than any he had experienced since James II. 
had been precipitated from the throne, for here was the 
son of his early patron and benefactor asserting in arms 
his right to the throne of his fathers. But he was not 
wanting on this occasion to his principles or his charac- 
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CHAP, ter ; he did not deviate from the line which he had 
irrevocably taken at the Revolution. The Whig Govern- 
1714. ment acted with that vigour and unanimity which in civil 
conflicts so often commands success ; and Marlborough 
ably and energetically seconded their efforts. Parliament 
voted liberal supplies ; a reward of £100,000 Avas ofiered 
for the seizure of the Pretender, dead or alive ; consi- 
derable additions were voted to the land and sea forces ; 
General Cadogan was sent to demand from the govern- 
ment of the Hague the six thousand men stipulated in 
the Barrier Treaty for upholding the Protestant succes- 
sion. Marlborough himself also raised, in a few hours, 
a large sum of money on his private credit, which he 
advanced to the Government. Nor were the most active 
measures omitted for the proper arrangement and mov- 
ing of the military forces. At the same time the Duke 
of Somerset, who was father-in-law to Sir William 
Wyndham, one of the leaders of tlie insurgents in the 
west of England, and who had let fall some expressions 
, .in their favour, was removed from the oflice of Master of 

.iMalion, 1. 

124-178. the Horse, and a new vigour infused into the Govern- 
324,325. ment by the appointment of Mr Walpole to the head of 
the Treasury, vacant by the death of Lord Halifax.^ 
Government had need of all their energy, for the pro- 
Extent of gress of the insurgents was at first most alarming. It 
rection, and was early discovered that the Rebellion had extensive 

}Tl0£lSlir0S of 

the Govern- ramificatious in the south and west of England, in which 
“‘‘“V quarter, indeed, the exiled court looked for more decisive 
support than in Scotland itself. Thither, accordingly, 

* Be easy in yonr mind, for onr cause is so good that Providence cannot 
but be on our side. The business of 11 [Somerset] was this morning per- 
formed, so that the trouble of that matter is now at an end ,” — Marlborough 
to the Ducltess, Tuesday night, Sept. 20, 17L5; Coxe, vi. 326, 
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tlieir great leader, the Duke of Ormond, was despatched, chap. 
and he aniYed off Plymouth ; but the measures of Gov- 
ernment in that quarter had been so prompt and effec- 
tive that the outbreak was entirely prevented there, and 
Ormond was obliged to return to France without being 
able even to effect a landing. But in the north matters 
were very different. As the whole regular ai*my in 
Great Britain did not exceed eight thousand men, it 
was no easy matter to station troops so as to overawe or 
combat the insurrection in so many quarters, at the 
opposite ends of the island, at the same time. Maiibo- 
rough, however, made the most of the limited means at 
his disposal, and stationed them with his wonted judg- 
ment and foresight. General Wightman, who had 
drawn together nearly all the regular- troops in Scot- 
land, w'as sent to Stirling with 1000 foot and 500 horse; 

General Carpenter, with 900 dragoons, was despatched 
into Northumberland, where he checked the rising, and 
obliged the insurgents to retire towards the Tweed ; 
while General Willis, who landed with four regiments 

from Ireland at Liverpool, moved towards Preston to ^ Mahon, :. 

. 220 - 223 . 
check the rising in Lancashire, which was hourly ex- Berwi'ck’s 

pected. Twenty additional regiments were ordered to editPetitot. 

be raised, and the most active measures everywhere 327 .*’’^^' 

taken to arrest and imprison suspected persons.^ 

It was evident that tliis alarming state of affairs was 

28 

mainly owing to the ruinous reduction of the military Early suo- 
force of the country, which the public mania for exten- insurgents, 
sive economy on the recurrence of peace had forced upon 
the Government, and which has so often brought the 
country, or its colonial possessions, to the brink of ruin in 
subsequent times. But meanwhile the danger was great, 
and required to be faced ; and so urgent did it soon 
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become that it seemed doubtful to which side, in the first 
instance at least, success would incline. Mar, having 
collected about five thousand gallant mountaineers, de- 
scended, on 28th September, from the hills to Perth, 
which he occupied without resistance ; and we have the 
authority of Berwick, who had access to the best sources 
of information, for the assertion that, if he had acted 
with more vigour and ability, he might have driven the 
troops from Stirling, and made himself master of all 
Scotland as far as the banks of the Tweed. But he 
was not a man of military talent, and was still less 
aware that, in civil conflicts, success in general rewards 
not the most powerful but the most energetic, who, by 
activity and vigour in the outset, commands the co- 
operation of that body — ever a majority of mankind — 
the waverers and the timid. Instead of pushing on at 
once to Stu'ling with his whole force, he despatched one 
detachment to Inverary, under General Gordon, and two 
thousand chosen men, under Macintosh, towards Edin- 
burgh, to occupy the metropolis and raise the southern 
counties. Macintosh executed his commission with skill 
and resolution. Having reached Burntisland, on the south- 
ern coast of Fife, he succeeded by a daring stratagem 
in eluding the vigilance of the English cruisers in the 
Firth of Forth, and effected a landing at Aberlady and 
North Berwick with sixteen hundred men. With this 
force he advanced to Jock’s Lodge, in the immediate 
vicinity of Edinburgh, on the 14th October ; and the 
capital was only saved by the rapid march of Argyll, 
who, having seized all the country horses around Stir- 
ling, succeeded in throwing himself, by a forced march, 
into the town, with five hundred men, at ten at night. 
Macintosh now found himself overmatched, and he 
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accordingly did not venture to attack Edinburgh, but chap. 
retreated first to Leith, and then to Seton House in 
East Lothian, Meanwhile Mar, with the bulk of his 
forces, advanced from Perth against General Witham, 
who had been left in command at Stirling j and that 
important fortress was only saved by the vigour of 
Argyll, who returned from Edinburgh as rapidly as he 
had gone to it, and joined the regular forces as they 
were returning, within sight of Stirling, from Dumblane. 

Upon hearing of his arrival in the hostile camp, Mar^^^ 
retreated to Perth without striking a blow — an instance 244-247.’ ’ 
of want of moral resolution which was the more ines- 247, 243! 
cusable that his force was more than triple that opposed 327, ka 
to him.i 

Macintosh, ignorant of Argyll’s return to Stirling, 
remained a few days at Seton House, where he had Morements 
strengthened himself in the garden and orchard, hourly SscSa! 
expecting an attack. But finding he was not molested, into Eng- 
he struck across the Lammermuirs and reached Kelso, 
where he was joined by Lord Kenmure, who had raised 
the southern counties of Galloway and Dumfries. Their 
united force was now above two thousand men, with 
which, by an attack on Stirling, combined with Mar, 
they might easily have destroyed, or made prisoners, 

Argyll, with his fifteen hundred men, in that fortress. 

But when fortune favoured them, and decisive success 
was perhaps within their reach, the insurgent cause w'as 
paralysed by the want of a leader of tried ability, or 
a royal chief, whom all must have obeyed. Every one 
not only urged his own plan, but refused to follow that 
of any other person. The English horsemen, who had 
crossed the Border from Northumberland, refused to 
go farther into Scotland ; the Highlanders positively 
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CHAP, declared they would not go into England. The result 
was, that, to avoid a rupture, the force moved in a sort 
1714 . of diagonal to Langholm, on the road to Carlisle. There, 
after a long altercation, the quarrel was adjusted by the 
Scotch agreeing to enter England, in order to lend a 
hand to the insurrection in Lancashire, where the country 
was nearly unanimous in their favour, and an outbreak was 
hourly expected. But many of the Highlanders withdrew 
248 -' 2 so.’ ’’ to their hills when this design was announced, and no less 
328, \ 29 . than five hundred set off in a body by themselves ; so 
2s”,'^25i! that, when the insurgents entered England on the 1 st No- 
vember, their force was reduced to fourteen hundred men.i 
The sagacious eye of Marlborough had long before fixed 
Advance of ou Prestou in Lancashire as the place where a decisive 
lenteto"^ Struggle in England would ensue, and thither, accordingly, 
and. their the Royalist forces were directed. General Carpenter, 
Serer with the dragoons which had subdued Northumberland, 
was moved on it from the north-east ; while General 
Willis, having collected four regiments of foot and two 
of horse, was directed towards the same point from 
Wigan. Meanwhile the insurgents, now reduced to 
twelve hundred men, advanced without opposition 
through Cumberland and Westmoreland, as far as 
Preston, in Lancashire, where they were joined by a 
considerable number of the gentlemen of Lancashire, 
with their retainers, who were, however, very impei- 
fectly armed. Here the want of military knowledge 
and firmness sadly appeared in the leaders of the insur- 
gents. They neglected to seize the bridge over the 
Kibble, which commands the only approach to the 
town from the south, and contented themselves with 
stationing their men in its principal squares, and 
drawing barricades across the streets. There, accord- 
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inglj, they were speedily enveloped by Carpenter on chap. 
the north-east, and Willis on the south-west ; but the 
forces on the outside, though better armed and disci- 
plined, were not yet superior in number to those within. 

Such, however, was the intimidation produced in the 
minds of the Jacobite chiefs, at finding themselves thus 
beleagured in a strange country by forces hourly in- 
creasing, that they listened to the proposals of Willis, 
and agreed to surrender. They laid down their arras, 
accordingly, to the number of fourteen hundred, on the 
14th November. Such was the indignation of the 
Highlanders at this inglorious capitulation that they at 
first resolved to sally forth, and cut their way back, 
sword in hand, to their native hills ; but, being unsup- 
ported by the English, they were obliged to abandon the 
design, and submit to the general doom. Among the 
persons taken on this occasion were Lords Derwentwater, 
Widdrington, Nithsdale, Wintoun, Carnwath, Kenmure, 

Nairn, and Charles Murray — names, some of which 
have so often thiilled the hearts of the generous in after ' jUahon,). 
times, when joined to the witchery of Scottish, song, 
while the fate of others excited such a mournful and vi. 330, 331! 
tragic interest throughout the world.^ 

Meanwhile Mar, having collected eight thousand men, 
a force double that with which Charles Edward did Advance of 
such great things thirty years afterwards, broke up on i-iSmuir, 
the 10th December from Perth, and again took the road 
to Stirling. But the circurnstances were very difierent 
from what they were a month before, when he might, by 
a little vigour, have made himself master of all Scotland. 

Several regiments had been hurried over from Ireland, 
and Argyll at Stirling was now at the head of three 
thousand three hundred regular troops, of whom twelve 
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CHAP, hundred were cavalry. Mar was joined by Gordon 
with two thousand men, chiefly from the western 
counties, which he had raised after an unsuccessful 
attack on Inverary. But although this reinforcement 
raised the numerical amount of the insurgents to ten 
thousand men, yet, being only half-armed, they presented 
so motley an array that it was thought there were more 
firelocks in the comparatively diminutive royal army. 
On the 12tb, Mar with the united force reached Ardoch, 
and his troops bivouacked in the noble Roman Camp 
there, the largest and most perfect in Britain. Argyll, 
who deemed himself sufficiently strong to engage, did not 
decline the combat ; and on the following day, the 13th, 
being the very day of the capitulation at Preston, both 
armies approached each other on the Sheeipfmeie, an 
open heath stretching from the highroad from Perth to 
i- Stirling, towards the foot of the Ochil Hills, so called 

coxe, vi. from its having been the place where the armed force of 

«> 28 . Ber- ^ , 

wick, 249 . the county, ari’ayed by the sheriff, had been exercised in 
former days.^ 

When Mar saw that the enemy stood firm, he called 

Commence- a council of War to determine whether they should fight 

ment of tiie . , ® 

battle, and QT retire. “Figlit, fight was the uniyersal cry : and 

success of 1 1 • -I 1 . 

Argyll on the words being heard in the ranks, such a tumult of 

bisriglit. . 

cheers and tossing up of bonnets arose that the resolu- 
tion was in a manner carried by acclamation. Mar 
himself was on his own right, but the battle began on 
his left towards the hiUs. The insurgents there, who 
were drawn up in admii-able order, opened on ArgyU’s 
men a fire so close and well directed that even Marl- 
borough’s veterans were staggered. But Argyll’s 
experienced eye discerned a morass on their flank, by 
which, as it was frozen over by the severe frost of the 
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preceding niglit, they might he charged in, flank. Thither 
accordingly he sent a squadron of horse under Captain 
Cathcart, who charged the insurgents on their left side, 
while he himself, with two squadrons, assailed them in 
front. The double shock proved irresistible ; the horse- 
men bore down the Highland ranks, and the whole left 
wing of the Jacobites was driven back to a considerable 
distance from the field of battle. Their retreat, however, 
was that of the lion when he retires before a circle of 
hunters, for nine times in the course of it they faced 
about and poured in volleys upon their pursuers. Argyll 
behaved with equal humanity and gallantry on this occa- 
sion, offering quarter to all who would surrender ; and on 
one occasion he was seen himself parrying three strokes 
aimed by one of his troopers at a Highland gentleman.^ 
But while fortune thus smiled on the royal arms on their 
right, where Argyll commanded, a very different scene 
presented itself on their left, where General Witham 
had the command. How often during that century, 

“ When the volleying musket played 
Against the bloody Highland blade,” 

has victory inclined to the inexperienced arms of 
fidelity and devotion ! The first fire of the English 
mortally wounded Clanranald, who had served with dis- 
tinction abroad under Marshal Berwick, and his men 
were thrown into some disorder by the discharge. But 
Glengarry, who had borne the royal standard at the 
battle of Eillicrankie, immediately started from the 
ranks, and throwing his bonnet into the air, exclaimed 
in Gaelic,— Revenge ! Revenge! To-day for revenge, 
to-morrow for mourning!” Animated by these words, 
the Highlanders rushed forward, and parrying the 
bayonet-thrust with their broadswords, or averting them 
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CHAP, by their tai’gets, they dealt destruction around. In a 
few minutes the whole of Argyll’s left wing broke and 
fled ; General Witham himself never stopped till he 
was in the streets of Stirling. The left centre of the 
English followed the example, and fled back to the Forth ; 
and so great was the panic, that, had the right centre 
been charged instead of the fugitives being pursued by 
the victorious Highlanders, a decisive victory would have 
been gained. But this opportunity, as is so often the 
case in war, was lost : and General Wightman took 

1 Mahon, i. « ^ . , , , . . , ^ 

260,261. advantage oi a few minutes breathing-time to draw olf 
249. the right centre and join Argyll, who was returning 
from the pursuit of the wing he had beaten.^ 

Argyll, upon hearing of the disaster of his left and 
Indecisive Centre, immediately led back his right wing, and joined 
battle, but ’ Wightman and the remains of the centre. Mar did 
the same with his right, which had pursued the enemy 
asElgUdi. to the very gates of Stirling ; and the two armies 
mutually regained the field of battle on the Sheriflinuir. 
There Mar took up a position to guard against the 
horse, in which arm the English were greatly superior, 
on an eminence which commanded a view all around. 
Soon Argyll’s men appeared painfully toiling their way 
over a bad road at the foot of the hill, so wearied, and 
in such woeful plight, that, by the admission of the 
English general himself, an attack from the Highlanders 
must have entirely destroyed their army.* But Mar, 

* “If they had either courage or conduct, they might have entirely 
destroyed my body of foot; but it pleased G-od to the contrary.” — Wightmmi^s 
Official Despatch^ hTov. 14, 1715. Argyll himself, hearing it said the victory 
was not complete, answered in the words of the Scottish song— 

“ If it was na weel bobbit, weel bobbit, weel bobbit, 

If it w'as na weel bobbit, we’ll bob it again.” 

Mahon, i. 261, 262. 
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tliough personally brave, was destitute of military con- chap. 
duct. He allowed tlie enemy to defile beneath bim, __1_ 
where they were already taking measures to repel an 
attack ; and instead of directing a charge, ordered the 
bagpipes to play a retreat. It was then that an old 
Highland officer, Gordon of Glenbucket, who had seen 
Killicrankie, uttered the celebrated exclamation, — “ Oh 
for an hour of Dundee!” Both parties retreated : ^Mahon,!. 
Argyll slept at Dumblane, and next day withdrew to Berwick', 
Stirling ; and Mar wended ms way back to nis old vi. 32 b. 
quarters at Perth.^ 

It is with an insurrection as with an invading army : 
a drawn battle is equivalent to a defeat ; continued Argyii’is 
success is the condition of existence. Disaster, long- Kecom- 
continued, and in the end overwhelming, froni that date 
assailed the Stuart cause. Several of the clans had 
been lukewarm in their support, and openly counselled 
submission before the battle began ; others dropped off 
after the retreat to Perth. Soon the insurgent army 
was reduced to lialf its numbers ; and Mar himself, 
seeing no appearance of the Chevalier, and hearing of 
the disaster at Preston, privately communicated with 
Argyll as to the possibility of a general submission. 

Argyll was disposed to receive it favourably, and ap- 
plied to Government for powers to that effect ; but 
Ministers had other views. Having crushed the insur- 
rection in Lancashire, and averted that in Devonshire, 
they were not disposed to treat for a capitulation with 
that in Scotland, but resolved to push their advantages 
to the uttermost. So far, therefore, from enlarging 
Argyll’s powmrs, they deprived him of his command, and, 
by Marlborough’s advice, bestowed it on General Cado- 
gan. It does not appear that Argyll had been unfaith- 
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ful to his trust; his activity, 'which saTcd Edinburgh, 
his gallantry, ■which stemmed disaster at Sheriffmuir, 
forbade such a supposition. But, with all his walour 
and eloquence, he wanted the still more important re- 
quisite of firmness of conduct. His political Tacillation 
necessarily rendered him suspected in critical times. He 
had rendered himself, by repeated attacks, personally 
obnoxious to Marlborough; and the enmity between 
them had grown up to such a pitch that no cordial 
co-operation was any longer to be hoped for ; so that 
Cadogan’s appointment had become a matter of ne- 
cessity.i 

Cadogan brought with him powerful reinforcements ; 
and the six thousand auxiliaries stipulated by the Bar- 
rier Treaty had landed in England in the middle of 
November, and were already in full march for Scotland. 
The insurgents, whose numbers were daily falling off, 
had decreased in a still more rapid proportion, so that 
the rebellion was now yirtually extinguished. It was 
at this inauspicious moment that the Chevalier at length 
landed at Peterhead on December 22d, attended only 
by six persons, one of whom was son to the Duke 
of Berwick. His arrival might have led to decisive 
success, if it had taken place at an earlier period, by 
stilling the discord of the rival chiefs; but his coming 
at this gloomy season could only throw a parting gleam 
over a falling cause. He proceeded southwards — ^passed 
incognito through Aberdeen — received Mar with great 
distinction at the manor of Fetteresso — and made a 
public entry into Dundee on January 6th, with the 
Earl of Mar riding on his right hand and the Earl 

impossible to have a lower opinion than I have of tlie Duke of 
Argyll.” — Marlhovougli; Tindal, vii 492. 
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Mareschal on his left, and folio-wed by a brilliant train chap. 
of three hundred gentlemen on horseback. From thence 
he proceeded to Scone — the place -where his ancestors 
had so often been crowned — and there issued several 
proclamations. The first ordered a general thanksgiving 
for the “ miraculous providence ” shown in his safe 
arrival ; the second gave currency to all foreign coins ; 
the third ordered the convocation of a Parliament; the ^ 
fourth ordered his coronation at Scone on 33 d January; Pap^ers,ico. 
and the fifth summoned all persons from sixteen to sixty 271, 27V 
to join his standard.^ 

Immense was the enthusiasm excited at the time by 

37, 

the arrival of the exiled prince in the land of his fathers; Passing en- 
but it soon appeared that the hand of fate was upon him, and rel? 
and that nothing could much longer arrest its resistless foUowipgon 
weight. The men remaining of the clans were so much 
reduced that they could not venture on the customary 
spectacle of a review ; and the Prince was so disheart- 
ened by their scanty numbers that he could not conceal 
his chagrin. He himself had none of the qualities re- 
quisite to uphold a falling cause. He had considerable 
abilities, great powers of language, and popular, graceful 
manners in peace ; but he had little vigour or energy in 
character, and none of the habits or ideas which win the 
hearts of the soldiery in war. He could not handle a 
musket, and knew nothing of the broadsword exercise. 

Despair and discouragement followed his appearance 
amongst them; and so hopeless did affairs soon become, 
that, though it had been determined to fortify and de- 
fend Perth, Mar had in secret resolved, if Cadogan sBcnfick’a 
advanced against him, to abandon it without striking a 257/' Ma! 
blow .2 The discouragement was increased by the intel- 278.’'' '^^^’ 
ligence of the surprise of Inverness by Lord Lovat, 
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•who on this occasion acted on the Hanorerian side— a 
disastei' which, by depriving them of the northern capi- 
tal of the Highlands, appeared to render the condition 
of the insurgents altogether desperate. 

Mean'while Cadogan, having collected an overwhelm- 
ing force at Stirling, commenced his march to the north- 
ward, in the midst of snow, and in a season of uncommon 
rigour. Argyll was with the vanguard ; and he was so 
discontented by the intelligence of the preparations for 
the abandonment of Perth, which were received as they 
bivouacked on the snow amidst the smoking ruins of 
Auchterarder, that his chagrin was visible to all the 
bystanders.'®' When the order to retreat towards Aber- 
deen was first issued, the indignation among the High- 
landers at retiring before their enemies was so vehement 
that it almost amounted to open mutiny. “ What,” said 
one of them, “ did you call us to arms for ? Was it to 
run awayl What did the king come here fori Was 
it to see his people butchered by the hangman, and not 
strike one stroke for their lives 1 Let us die like men, 
and not like dogs ! W e must take the person of our 
monarch out of the hands of his present timid counsel- 
lors ; and then, if he is willing to die like a prince, he 
will find that there are ten thousand gentlemen of Scot- 
land who are not afraid to die with him ! ” But though 

* Tlie Duke of Argyll grows so intolerably uneasy that it is almost 
impossible to live witb him any longer. He is enraged at the success 
of this expedition, though he and his creatures attribute to themselves 
the honour of it. When I brought him the news of the rebels being imn 
from Perth he seemed thunderstruck, and was so visibly concerned with 
it that even the foreign officers in the room took notice of it. Since the 
rebels quitted Perth, he has sent for five hundred of his Argyll men. Hot 
one of them appeared when the rebels were in Perth, when they might 
have been of some use”-~Oadoffmi to Marlborough, Feb. 4, 1716; Coxe, 
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these heroic sentiments did honour to the brave men 
who uttered them, and showed what means had been 
at the disposal of the leaders of the insurrection, they 
could not supply the present deficiencies. The army 
was without either fuel or provisions ; ammunition was 
becoming scanty ; and the superiority of the enemy, both 
in numbers, artillery, and cavalry, was overwhelming. 
A retreat was therefore agreed to on the 29 th, and 
promulgated on the 30th. In sullen despair the High- 
landers obeyed the dreaded summons — but such was 
their indignation that most of the clans separated on 
the road ; and when they reached Aberdeenshire, all 
appearance of an army was at an end. The Pretender 
himself gave the slip to his attendants, and embarked at 
Montrose, on the night of the 4th of February, with 
Lord Mar, and arrived in safety at Gravelines. His 
last act was to send a sum of money, the remains of his 
slender resources, to the Duke of Argyll, to be ap- 
plied in indemnifying the cottagers in Auchterarder, 
whose houses had been burned by his orders, “ So that 
I may at least have the satisfaction of having been the 
destruction of none, when I came to free all.” Marlbo- 
rough forbade all pursuit of the Highlanders into their 
hills, well knowing that no army could maintain itself 
there, and putting in pi-actice an opinion which he had 
expressed years before in Flanders, “ That if he ever 
commanded against the Highlanders, he would never be 
at the trouble of following them into their hills, to run 
the risk of ruining an army by fatigue and want, but 
would post himself so as to starve them if they kept 
together, or till, by their natural inconstancy, they 
separated, after which every one would do his best to 
get terms.” ’- 
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CHAP. Thanks to the foresight and arrangements of Marl- 
borough, and the vigour of the Government, the insur- 
1714. rection was now suppressed, and the Hanoverian family 
Con4otion firmly seated on the throne. But the disaster did not 
tenefrf stop here ; the days of real mourning were to begin. 

Derwent- 

’ * “ Ah, no ! for a darker departure is near ; 

The war-drum is muffled, and harnessed the bier.” 

In Scotland, few prisoners of note were taken, and the 
annals of its courts are not stained by unnecessary or 
lamentable severity. But it was otherwise in England ; 
and Walpole, who was prime-minister, though by no 
means, as his subsequent long career proved, inclined to 
severity, deemed the risk run too great, the escape made 
too narrow, to permit lenity to be generally extended to 
the prisoners. Two noblemen and twenty-six common- 
ers died on the scaffold for fidelity to their sovereign in 
misfortune. Six peers were indicted ; and as their 
accession to the rebellion was self-evident, they all 
pleaded guilty except Lord Wintoun, who was convicted 
on trial, but afterwards escaped. Great interest was 
made by persons of the highest rank in favour of the 
unfortunate noblemen who had been convicted ; many of 
the leading Whigs openly declared on the side of mercy ; 
and so strongly was the public mind moved that petitions 
for their reprieve were thrown out only by a majority of 
1 state seven in the Commons, and actually carried by one of five 
747*801^’ in the Lords. Alarmed with this unexpected opposition, 
w^pnie,u. the cabinet respited three of the noblemen — Lord Nairn, 
lam’s Con- the Earl of CarnAvath, and Lord Widdrington— but 
i;i.*562. ordered the execution of Derwentwater, Kenmure, and 
Nithsdale, the following morning.^ Nithsdale escaped 
from the Tower in woman’s dress the night before the 
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execution; but the two former were destined to seal 
their faith with their blood. 

They did so, and did it nobly. The scaffold, covered 
with black, was erected on Tower Hill, already stained 
by the blood of the first and the noblest in English 
story. Derwentwater was the first to suffer : he turned 
pale as he ascended the fatal steps, but his voice was 
firm, and his demeanour steady and composed. He 
passed some time in prayer ; and then rising up, declared 
that he died a Roman Catholic ; that he deeply repented 
his plea of “ guilty,” and expressions of contrition at his 
trial ; and that he acknowledged James III., and him 
alone, as his rightful sovereign. “ I intended,” he added, 
“ to wrong no one, but to serve my king and country, 
hoping, by the example I gave, to have induced others 
to do their duty ; and God, who sees the secrets of my 
heart, knows I speak the truth. I am in perfect charity 
with all the world : I thank God for it ; even with those 
of the present Government who have been the most 
instrumental in my death.” He then took off his coat, 
and told the executioner he should strike when he re- 
peated for the third time the words, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my soul ! ” He then laid down his head, gave the sign, 
and the executioner severed it at one blow. Lord Ken- 
mure evinced equal firmness in the last hour. He 
was attended to the scaffold by his son and two clergy- 
men of the Church of England. He also expressed 
regret at having pleaded guilty at the trial ; offered up 
a prayer for James III., whom he declared he owned as 
his lawful sovereign ; calmly knelt down at the block, 
and his head was severed from his body at two blows. 
The subordinate offenders, in number twenty-four, died 
with equal dignity and resolution.^ 
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These melancholy and yet heart-stirring details sug- 
gest one consideration of general and lasting importance 
to mankind ; this is the expedience and justice of all 
civilised nations revising their civil code, and abolishing 
entirely the punishment of death in purely political 
offences. Crime alone is the fit object of punishment ; 
and the essence of crime consists in a wicked or felonious 
intent Political acts, however hostile to the ruling 
power, are not necessarily the result of such intent ; on 
the contrary, they are often produced by the noblest 
feelings which can fill the breast, and, when successful 
in the end, command the eternal admiration and grati- 
tude of mankind. Witness frequent allusion, in after 
times, to the cause for which Hampden bled in the field, 
and Sidney on the scaffold ; the undying admiration for 
the hei’oism of AV allace, the achievements of Tell. In 
vain does the historian* say, with emphatic brevity, that 
“ he who has bravely ventured, has justly forfeited his 
life f in vain does the lawyer repeat, that “ treason is 
the greatest of all crimes, because it leads to the com- 
mission of all the others.” The sense of justice in the 
human breast has- long since rejected such doctrines — 
common sense detected their fallacy. If they were 
well founded, quarter should never be given in war, but 
prisoners all be massacred in cold blood ; for every one 
in battle ventures his life ; and no one need be told that 
murder, robbery, and conflagration, follow in the foot- 
steps of hostile armies. All parties, in the future ages 
of the world, will probably have an equal interest 
in introducing such a mitigated code of civil hostility, 
for none can foresee how soon they may themselves be 
constrained to invoke its protection : the ruthless code 
has so long been in force only because security has steeled 
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the heart to pity, or experienced wrongs upraised the ohap. 
arm for vengeance. 

The true way of dealing with such offences is to take i7i4. 
vigorous measures, more so than are now generally xmeway 
adopted against commencement of insurrections, or 
the propagation of the incitements which lead to them ; 
but when the conflict once begins, to treat the captives 
as prisoners of war, or at most pronounce sentence 
of banishment or transportation upon them. Death 
or confiscation of property seems altogether unsuitable 
for a civil struggle for power, as much as it is for a 
national contest for territory. He who strives to dis- 
place the government cannot complain if he is displaced 
himself ; and, therefore, banishment from the country 
whose peace has been disturbed is the natural and just 
retribution for unsuccessful i-ebellion. But he has great 
reason to complain if, because he aimed at displacing 
the government, he is brought to the scaffold, and his 
children reduced to beggary. It is a mistake to suppose 
that excessive severity stifles rebellion ; on the contrary, 
it often induces it. The reaction against cruelty produces 
fresh outbreaks. Henry VIII. put seventy-two thou- 
sand persons to death on the scaffold in his single reign ; 
and Elizabeth had a grim array of three hundred heads, 
many of them of her relatives and former friends, on Lon- 
don Bridge; but the frightful array did not prevent high 
treason being more frequent in those reigns than in any 
other period of English history. The noble blood shed, 
the moving constancy displayed in 1715, produced the 
Rebellion of 1745. In nothing is the blessed influence 
of civilisation more shown than in the mitigation so 
genei'ally introduced, in the nations which are its leaders, 
of the terrible penalties of high treason. Time will 
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CHAP, show whether it is not also the most expedient ; whether 
the bloodless suppression of the rebellion in Ireland, in 
1714 . 1848, was not more effectual in stilling discord in the 

Emerald Isle than the ruthless severitj of Austrian 
vengeance in extinguishing that in Hungary in the next 
year. If an insurrection commences with murder, pil- 
lage, and conflagration, its authors should be dealt with, 
not rebels, but aspirates — the enemies of the human 
race. But if it is conducted according to the laws of 
civilised warfare, its leaders should be dealt with by the 
same code. This lenity of the victors is perfectly con- 
sistent with, and in fact part of the same system as, the 
most vigilant preventive measure against so great an evil 
as civil war, and the utmost energy in combating it the 
instant it breahs out. In fact, they are parts of the 
same disposition. Terror in presence of danger, and 
cruelty after it, are as much the mark of a cowardly, as 
courage, in the first situation, and humanity in the last, 
are of a heroic mind. 

Fidelity in misfortune was not evinced alone by the 
Treatheiy mountaincers of Scotland in the termination of this 
terrible conflict. Spain also exhibited a memorable 
example of heroism in circumstances where the greatest 
courage might have quailed ; and the English historian 
has a melancholy satisfaction in recounting it as the only 
compensation he can tender for the treachery of his 
Government to their gallant allies. When Queen Anne 
encouraged the inhabitants of Catalonia to take up 
arms, she pledged herself to maintain their ancient 
privileges ; and this promise was renewed when Charles 
VI., after the peace of Utrecht, concluded a separate 
treaty of evacuation. But the British cabinet, under the 
direction of Oxford and Bolingbroke, entirely forgot the 
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national faith thus doublj pledged in the face of Europe, chap, 
and to the last of which pledges they themselyes had 
been parties. In the articles of pacification, accordingly, i7i4. 
submitted by Lord Lexington, the English minister to 
the Spanish court in 1713, there was no mention made 
of the Catalan constitution, but merely of an armistice 
in that province ; and in the correspondence of Boling- 
broke with the plenipotentiaries of Utrecht, their privi- 
leges are described as contrary to the interests of Eng- 
land, and not so expedient as those of Castile. But the 
Catalans thought otherwise ; and, though deserted by 
all the world, and even by the great maritime power 
which had first incited them to take up arms, they pre- 
pared singly to maintain the conflict. From the days 
of Numantia and Astapa to those of Saragossa and 
Gei’ona, the national character of the Spaniards has been 
the same ; and the siege of Barcelona may be added Berwick’s 

1 i V • , 1 -I . Mem. 200, 

to the many others which have rendered their name 201 . 
immortal.^ 

As the intrepid spirit of the Catalans, and their 
resolution to maintain their privileges, were well known, Resolution 
Philip no sooner heard that they were determined, at Sorts'S"'’ 
all hazards, to resist, unless their ancient constitution was wll,™?!!.. 
conceded to them, than he made applications both to the 
French and English governments for aid to enable him 
to force them into submission. Louis immediately sent 
the Duke of Berwick, with twenty thousand men, to 
join the Spanish forces in conducting the siege of Bar- 
celona ; and Oxford, to his shame be it said, permitted 
a British fleet to co-operate indirectly in the blockade. 
Meanwhile the Catalans, then reduced to their own 
resources, made the most heroic efibrts to maintain their 
independence. Their regular force in the city amounted 
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CHAP, only to sixteen thousand men ; but the armed citizens 
_fl_ amounted to as many more, and the spirit with which 
171^* they were animated rendered them most formidable oppo- 
nents in defending ramparts. Every effort was made 
to rouse and animate them. A tribunal, armed with the 
powers of life and death, was erected ; a regular war by 
sea and land was declared against France and Spain ; a 
fleet of fourteen light ships fitted out; fresh fortifications 
erected ; barricades thrown up across the streets ; the 
walls of the houses pierced for loopholes ; the aged and 
children sent to Minorca, and the women divided into 
bands to succour the wounded. The bishop solemnly 
lease of blessed their cause, amidst the mingled tears and cheers 
Ians, 37. of the people; the inferior clei’gy follo Wed the example; 
House of while, to keep up their hope of foreign succour, the 
ii. 64-66.’ solemn promise of the Queen of England to support 
xviiLsoj. their privileges was deposited, with great solemnity, on 
the high altar of the cathedral.^ 

The Catalans had need of all their courage and 
Arrival of resoul’ces, for the preparations of France and Spain for 
ofBerVck, their reduction were most formidable. The blockade 
ofthre began in November 1713 ; but the want of heavy artil- 
Kl’ru. lery, or any force adequate to the siege of so strong 
a fortress so defended, prevented the commencement of 
regular approaches till the end of June in the following 
year, when the arrival of the twenty thousand French 
auxiliaries raised the besieging force around its wmlls to 
thirty -five thousand men, besides eight thousand stationed 
at Gerona to keep up the communication with France, 
and eight thousand scattered through Catalonia to over- 
awe its warlike inhabitants. In the end of June, 
Berwick arrived with the patent of genei-alissimo to take 
the command ; and that brave and humane prince had 
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no sooner done so than he vas horrified at discovering chap. 
the savage intentions of the government, and of what 
cruelties he was intended to be the unwilling instrument, hm. 
The orders to him were peremptoiy, if the besieged 
allowed the trenches to be commenced, to admit of no sur- 
render but at discretion. Berwick was so shocked at this 
severity that he wrote both to Louis XIV. and the court 
of Madrid for fresh and more lenient instructions. He 
could obtain, however, no material modification. “ The 
ministers,” says he, “ spoke of nothing but the grandeur 
of their monarch, the justice of their cause, and the 
despicable character of those who should venture to 
attack us. Ail the insurgents were to he put to the 
sword; all those who had not taken an active part in 
Philip’s favour during the civil war were to be treated 
as enemies, while those who had aided him were to be 
regarded only as having done their dutj, without receiv- 
ing any recompense. Had the ministers and generals 
of Spain held a more moderate language, Barcelona 
would have capitulated as soon as the Austrians with- 
drew ; but as the cabinet and the Duke de Popoli, 
who had the command, spoke only of the sack and the i g , . 
cord, the people became furious and desperate. Popoli Mem. ws, 
had a personal cause of enmity to the inhabitants, on House of 
account of some insults offered to his wife when the Arch- ii. es-e?.’ 
duke took the town in 170.5.”^ 

The death of Anne, and accession of the Hanoverian 

46 . 

family to the throne of England, produced only a fruit- Prepam- 
less appeal to the humanity of the Spanish govern- both sides 
ment in behalf of the Catalans, and an order for the siege, and 
British fleet to withdraw from the blockade. George I. TtlT® 
w’as too much occupied with the dangers of J acobite July 12 .’ 
insurrection at home, and had too small an armed force 
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at Ms disposal, to be able to tbiok of foreign hostilities. 
Thus abandoned to their own resources, the Catalans 
■with mournful resolution continued their resistance ; 
the savage cruelty of the Spanish government had left 
them no alternative but victory or death. Berwick 
found in the camp eighty-seven heavy cannon and 
thirty-three mortars, with 1,500,000 pounds of powder, 
and every supply requisite for the longest siege ; it was 
only a question, therefore, to which quarter his attacks 
should be directed. He determined to commence the 
attack on the side next the sea. On the 12th July, 
trenches were opened by ten battalions of foot and 
as many companies of gi’enadiers, and next day two 
considerable sallies, one with four, the other with six 
thousand men, were repulsed after a violent struggle, 
with considerable loss to the besieged. At the same 
time twenty vessels and a frigate steering for the port 
were captured by the blockading squadron coming 
from Majorca; but thirty others, with three transports, 
reached the harbour in safety, and brought supplies 
of provisions, which proved of essential service to the 
besieged.’^ 

The breaching batteries opened their fire on the 25th 
July from eighty heavy cannon ; and such was the 
execution done, that, by the 1 2th August, three breaches 
were made on the outworks of three bastions, which were 
stormed on that day ; but on the next the besieged drove 
them out with the loss of fifteen hundred men. At the 
same time a Miquelet chief, Dei Foul, descended from the 
mountains with twelve thousand mountaineers, and came 
■within a few leagues of the French camp ; but Berwick 
attacked and defeated him with very severe loss. Hav- 
ing thus secured his rear, he resumed the siege with 
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fresh vigour ; and so efiFective ■was the fire, that by the 
10th September seven huge breaches yawned in dif- 
ferent parts of the rampart, at the foot of all which the 
ditch was filled up and the outworks carried. In these 
circumstances farther resistance was hopeless, and 
Berwick, moved by humanity, sent a flag of truce to pro- 
pose a capitulation. But the summons was sternly 
rejected, and the besieged, headed by their leaders, 
repaired with desperate resolution to the breaches to 
resist the assault.^ 

The storm took place on the 11th September, and 
was one of the most bloody and dreadful recorded in 
history. At the signal of ten guns and twenty mortars, 
which were discharged at daybreak, the whole besieging 
force moved forward to the assault ; fifty battalions led 
the attack, while forty more were in reserve ready to 
support them. The attack was directed against the three 
bastions which had been breached, and, the garrison not 
expecting an assault so early, the besiegers entered with- 
out much difficulty, and got into the streets of the town. 
But it was there, as in after times at Saragossa, that the 
conflict really began. A tenable fire was opened on the 
assailants from the barricades and loopholed houses ; 
and such was the vigour of the defence that the French 
were driven out of the bastion of St Peter, and, after 
being several times taken and retaken, it finally remained 
in the possession of the Spaniards. Berwick, alarmed 
by the dreadful carnage at that spot, hastened in person 
and drew ofiF his men, after above two thousand had 
fallen in the murderous conflict. But in other quarters 
the assailants w'ere more successful ; and Yillaroit, the 
governor of the town, was wounded. At length, at three 
in the afternoon, after a dreadful conflict of ten hours’ 
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oHAr. duration, in which nearly every male inhabitant within 
the place had borne a part, the besieged beat a parley, 
and demanded to. capitulate. Berwick promised that 
■' their lives should be spared, and the besieged were left 
for the night in possession of their barricades. Next 
day the victors made their entry into the town on all 
sides, with such order that not a soldier quitted the 
I'anks ; and after one of the most desperate assaults 
recoi’ded in histoi-y, the prodigy was exhibited of 
discipline being entirely preserved, and not a shop 
pillaged or a w'oman violated — “ a circumstance,” says 
Honteof Bei’wick, “ which can be ascribed only to God, for 
all the power of man could not have restrained the 
soldiers.”^ 

This memorable siege cost the besiegers, by Berwick’s 
Humlnity admission, ten thousand men ; the loss of the besieged did 
not exceed six thousand. Berwick enhanced the glory 
remfnatiM of his coiiquest by the clemency which he showed to the 
oftheSu” vanquished. Twenty of the leaders were sent to the 
cession. c^stle of AHcaute, where they were imprisoned, and two 
hundred ecclesiastics were banished to Italy. But no 
blood w'as shed on the scaffold — a circumstance so much 
at variance with the usual cruelty of the Spanish char- 
acter, and the declared intentions of the government, 
that it can be ascribed only to the humane interposition 
of Berwick. A few days after, he granted a favourable 
capitulation to the Count of Montemard in Caulona, 
which had the effect of entirely terminating the war in 

a Coxe'*s j o 

House of the Peninsula. Majorca alone still held out for Charles; 
ii. 70 - 73 .’ but the fame of Berwick’s clemency, and the amval of 

St Philippe, - , . 

ii. 304 - 307 . ten thousand Trench troops, induced its inhabitants, 

flic X 

216, 217! after every preparation for resistance had been made,^ to 
accept the very favourable terms w'hich were offered to 
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them ; and with their submission to Philip terminated chap. 
THE War oe the Succession. 

James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick, who had the 
glory of bringing this bloody and long-continued war Biography 
to a conclusion, was born in London on 21st August Berwick. 
1670— the natural son of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., and of Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke 
of Marlborough. So decided was his turn for a military 
life, that, when only fifteen, he left the pleasures and 
seductions of the court of London to learn the art of 
war under one of its masters, Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
then general of the Imperial armies in Hungary ; and 
he made his first campaigns against the Turks. He 
was distinguished at the siege of Buda, and shared in 
the glorious victory of Mohatz. When his father, 

James, was driven from the throne, he joined him, and 
was with him in his expedition into Ireland, and at the 
battle of the Boyne, where he received the only wound 
he met with in his long career. In 1692 he beheld 
from the coast of Normandy the destruction of all the 
hopes of his house at the battle of La Hogue, and served 
under Lu.xembourg in Flanders till the conclusion of the 
war by the Treaty of Ryswick. In 1704 he was intrusted 
with the command of the army in Spain : “ All par- 
ties,” says Montesquieu, “ were anxious to gain him ; he 
thought only of the monarchy, saved Spain, and was 
recalled.” Affairs having again become desperate in the 
Peninsula, he was sent out a second time as marshal and 
commander-in-chief: he gained the battle of Almanza 
in 1706, and again saved Spain to the house of Bour- ^ 
bon. His skilful defence of Languedoc in the subse- Univ.w. 
quent years has always been regarded by military men wicL,^)^*'’' 
as a model of defensive warfare.” ^ 
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CHAP. Berwick was one of the greatest generals and noblest 
characters of that age of glory. Lord Bolingbroke said, 
17U. « he was the best great man that ever existed.” His 

His charao- character, both as a general and in private, was irre- 
proachable. He had not the daring in counsel of Marl- 
borough or Eugene, but he equalled either of these com- 
manders in methodical warfare ; and when the moment 
of action arrived, none exposed their life with more 
intrepidity. But he preferred combination to hazard, 
and never committed to chance what he could gain by 
perseverance. He was the perfection of the Turenne 
school of warfare. It is a most extraordinary fact, that 
while Marlborough all but overturned the monarchy of 
France by his victories in Flanders, and unquestionably 
would have done so but for faction at home, his nephew, 
Berwick, by his single arm, preserved that of Spain for 
the house of Bourbon. His private character was un- 
blemished : bred up in a licentious court, himself the 
fruit of irregular amours, he avoided all its seductions, 
and “ shunned,” in Montesquieu’s words, “ the snares of 
virtue itself.” His humanity after victory was as admir- 
able as his arrangements before, which secured it. Eng- 
land has equal cause to be proud of her victories and her 
defeats in that warfare, for they both were owing to the 
military genius of the same family— and that one of her 
own. She may well claim Berwick among her great 
men ; for not only was he born in England, but he was de- 
scended, by the father’s side, from the mingled line of the 
Plantagenets and the Stuarts, and by the mother’s from 
TJnivfiv. Sir Francis Drake; and he bore in his veins the same 
tesquieu — blood as the Duke of Marlborough. There are few men 
Sfick. who can boast a more illustrious ancestry and connection, 
and still fewer who have done so much to ennoble it.^ 
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It was just permitted to the monarch whose guilty chap. 
ambition had lighted this terrible conflagration to wit- 
ness its extinction. Louis XIV. expired on the 1st i7i4. 
September 1715, at the very time when the Jacobite Last years 
insurrection in Scotland was apparently opening the xiv™* 
way for the restoration of the Stuarts, whom he had so 
nobly sheltered in their misfortune, to the throne. His 
advanced age — for he was seventy-seven — rendered a 
prolonged life neither probable nor desirable; but his 
latter years had been clouded by misfortunes, both na- 
tional and domestic, which formed a mournful contrast 
to the brilliancy of his earlier career. Independent of 
the public calamities which had signalised the latter 
years of the war, he had been severely stricken by mis- 
fortune in private life. In 1711, his son, the Duke of 
Burgundy, his daughter-in-law, the Duchess, and their 
son, the heir of the monarchy, were carried off by the 
small-pox within a few days of each other. A single 
funeral service, at which the aged monarch assisted, was 
performed for the father, mother, and son. Though 
Louis bore this grievous calamity with his wonted firm- 
ness, the bereavement sunk deep into his heart, and all 
the efforts of the courtiers were unable to divert his 
settled melancholy. In vain the splendid halls of Ver- 
sailles were arrayed, after the peace, with more than 
their wonted splendour ; in vain forty of the most 
charming women in France, elegantly dressed, every 
day adorned his repasts ; in vain magnificent balls 
assembled every week all the nobility and beauty of the iCapeSgue, 
metropolis m his saloons : nothing could distract his Louis xiv. 

, ,. , , . n,. , tt- ’»i. 419-424. 

gloom, nothing restore the joyousness oi his youth. His Biogiaphie 
strength was daily and visibly declining his limbs were 197, isa 
swollen, his visage haggard, and, instead of dancing with 
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the youngest and fairest at his court, he 'was drawn 
painfully in a little carriage through the splendid halls 
and marbled parten-es of Versailles. 

At length the closing hour arrived ; and the monarch 
■whose insatiable ambition had sent so many innocent 
souls prematurely out of the world was himself called to 
his dread account. He met the approach of death with 
calmness and equanimity ; but he was much disquieted 
by remorse of conscience, particularly for the share he 
had had in the most flagrant iniquity of his reign — the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Apprehensive of the 
extinction of the male line of the Bourbons, he, by an 
edict of 15th May 1715, called his natural sons, now legi- 
timised, the Duke of Maine and the Count of Toulouse, 
to the throne, failing his grandson Louis XY. When 
death was visibly approaching, the aged monarch ordered 
his infant heir, afterwards Louis XV., to be brought to 
his bedside, and, placing his lean and withered hands on 
his head, said, with a firm voice, “ My child, you are about 
to become a great king ; but your happiness will depend 
on your submission to God, and on the care which you 
take of your subjects. To attain that, you must avoid 
as much as you can engaging in wars, which are the ruin 
of the people ; do not follow, in that respect, the bad 
example which I have given you. I have often engaged 
in wars from levity, and continued in them from vanity; 
do not imitate me, but become a pacific prince ; profit 
ti?45affio! by the good education which Madame de Ventadour is 
giving you, and obey and follow the good sentiments 
mondi,’ which she inspires.” He then tenderly thanked that 
Fran 9 t?s,_ accomplished lady for her kindness to her youthful 
and prepared himself for death.’- Madame de 
Maintenon was indefatigable, night and day, at his bed- 
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side. “ What consoles me,” said the dying monarch, chap. 

“ is, that we shall soon be reunited.” He breathed his 
last at five in the morning, on the 1st September. “ The i^u. 
king is dead, gentlemen ! ” cried the chamberlain, when 
the feather no longer moved before his lips ; the sump- 
tuous doors of the apartment were thrown open, and 
an infant of five years old, adorned by the cordon hleu, 
thrown over a violet velvet dress, advanced into the cham- 
ber of death, amidst cries of “ Vive le Roi Louis XY., 
notre seigneur et maitre ! ” 

Bolingbroke did not long profit by his double treachery 
to his sovereign and his country ; he soon found that, Fail of’ bo- 
though kings sometimes approve of treason, they seldom th?courtof 
like the traitor. He had been made Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to the exiled monarch, immediately 
after he fled from England, in 1714 ; but he only held 
the ofi&ce for one year, being suddenly dismissed in 
November 1715. He fell a victim to the same intrigues 
and jealousy by which he himself had efllected the down- 
fall of Marlborough at the court of London. He imme- 
diately renounced all connection with the Jacobite party, 
and made overtures to Lord Stair, the English ambassa- 
dor at Paris, which led to his ultimate restoration to the 
country which his genius had illustrated and his ambi- 
tion endangered. Of the infatuation which led the 
Stuart family thus to deprive themselves of the counsels 
of the only man who was capable of directing them, at 
the most momentous crisis of their affairs, there cannot 
be better proof imagined than is furnished by the impar- 
tial testimony of the Duke of Berwick, the only man of 
capacity in the family. “ One must have lost his rea- 
son,” says he, “ not to see the enormous mistake com- 
mitted by King James in dismissing the only English- 
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man he had capable of managing his affairs ; for, what- 
erer may be said by some persons of more passion than 
judgment, it is admitted by all England that there hare 
been few greater ministers than Bolin gbroke. He was 
born with splendid talents, which had raised him, at an 
early age, to the rery highest employments ; he exerted 
great influence over the Tory party, and was, in fact, its 
soul. Could there, then, be a more lamentable weakness 
than to dismiss such a man, at the very time when he 
was most wanted, and w'hen it was most essential not 
to make new enemies I I was in part a witness how 
Bolingbroke acted for King James while he managed 
his affairs ; and I owe him the justice to say, that he 
left nothing undone that he could do : he moved heaven 
and earth to obtain supplies, but was always put off by 
the court of France.” ^ 

Oxford did not gain in the end more than Boling- 
broke, by the desertions of his duty to his Queen and 
country. Having, as already mentioned, boldly stayed 
at home and set his accusers at defiance, he was arrested 
on a charge of high treason, and high crimes and misde- 
meanours, and by a most flagrant and culpable delay of 
justice was detained two years in prison before he was 
brought to trial. The Whigs, at first in a body, cordially 
and imanimously supported the impeachment; but time 
having produced the usual amount of schism in that 
party after their triumph, following on the accession of 
the Hanoverian family, some of his keenest enemies in 
the outset were converted, before the trial came on in 
the House of Peers, into secret friends. Walpole and 
Townsend, who had been removed from office, were the 
leaders of these malcontent Whigs, who combined with 
the Tories and Jacobites to obstruct the prosecution. 
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The charges of high treason were negatived in the outset chap. 
unanimously, no prosecutor having appeared to insist 
on these charges ; but it was determined, by a majority 
of a hundred and six to thirty -eight, to proceed with 
the trial of the “ other crimes and misdemeanours.” 

The thirty-eight absented themselves, and he was una- 
nimously acquitted, to the great disappointment of the 
Whigs, who took a very warm interest in the prosecu- 
tion. It was said in after times that Marlborough 
joined with the malcontents among the Whigs to 
obstruct the pi’osecution, from a dread of Oxford reveal- 
ing his correspondence in early life with King James 
after the Revolution. But this is disproved, by the 
fact of his having voted in every stage for the prose- 
cution; and by the still more decisive fact, that when 
the Pretender landed in Scotland, and published a 
list of the persons who were to be included in the rii’rand 
proffered amnesty, Marlborough was specially exempted sso-ssi'’ 
from it.^ 

But the evil days were approaching for Marlborough 
also ; and he was destined to afford another example of Detitus'cr 
the truth of the saying of Solon, that no one can be tess or"’ 
deemed really happy till the day of his death. It was wtei’^and 
through his family he was first pierced to the heart, on sSeSand. 
the 22d March 1714. His third daughter, the Countess 
of Bridgewater’, was cut off after a short illness ; and 
hardly had he recovered from this domestic shock when 
his second daughter, the Countess of Sunderland, also 
died, on the 15th April in the same year, of a fever 
and inflammation in the lungs. Her loss was severely 
felt by both her pai'ents, to whom she had long been 
endeared, not only by her beauty and fascination of 
manner, but by a rare union of those brilliant qualities 
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■witb a sound judgment, a deep sense of religion, and 
a singular meekness and placidity of temper. Her 
heavenly state of mind may be judged of by a prayer 
■which she composed and nightly addressed to the 
Supreme Being, when her husband was absent on his 
embassy to Vienna — one of the most beautiful and 
touching compositions in the English language. She 
had all her mother’s beauty, and all her father’s sweet- 
ness of disposition, and was in her twenty-ninth year 
when she died. 1 

Marlborough himself was not long of following his 
beloved relatives to the grave. He had long sulFered 
under headaches and heat in the head, the Avell-known 
result of undue mental exertion, and the precursor of 
dissolution to many of the first and greatest of the 
human race. They proved so too truly to him. On 
the 28th May 1716, he was seized with a fit of palsy, 
so severe that it deprived him, for a time, alike of 
speech and resolution. He recovered, however, in a 
certain degree, and went to Bath for the benefit of the 
waters ; and a gleam of returning light shone upon his 
mind when he visited Blenheim on the 18th October. 
He expressed great satisfaction at the survey of the 

* ^^ 0 most graeious and merciful Lord God, wlioso kingdom ruletb. over all, 
■wlio art the hope of all the ends of the earth, and of them that remain on 
the broad sea, hear the voice of my prayer, now I cry unto Thee, on the be- 
half of him who is dearest to me. 0 Lord, at all times, and in all places, 
bless, preserve, and keep him, both in body and soul, from all adversities 
which may happen to him. In all danger, and under every temptation, be 
Thou still his almighty Protector unto his life’s end; more especially I beseech 
Thee, at this time, to keep him in thy care, that no evil may befall him in the 
way that he goeth, but that he may be always in safety, under thy protection, 
from all perils, and return again in peace. 0 Thou who commandest the 
winds and waves, and they obey Thee, make them favourable to him in his 
voyages, both in his going out and his coming in; conduct him safely into 
the haven where he would be. 0 Lord, in whose hands is the breath of all 
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plan, which reminded him of his great achievements, 
and in which he had always felt so deep an interest; but 
when he saw, in one of the few rooms which were 
finished, a picture of himself at the battle of Blenheim, 
he turned away with a mournful air, with the words — 

“ Something then, but now ■ ’ On November 10th 

he was attacked by another stroke, more severe than 
the former, and his family hastened to pay the last 
duties, as they conceived, to their departing parent. 
The strength of his constitution, however, triumphed for 
a time even over this violent attack ; but though he 
continued, contrary to his own wishes, in conformity 
with those of his friends, who needed the support 
of his great reputation, to hold office, and occasionally 
appeared in Parliament, yet his public career was at an 
end.’- 

Conscious of his approaching end, and dreading the 
progressive decay of his faculties, he tendered, through 
Lord Sunderland, the resignation of all his employ- 
ments ; but the King, from a just respect for his great 
services, declined to receive it. He continued to attend 
the House of Lords, and occasionally served in com- 
mittees ; but he took no active part in any public 

mankind, preserve that dear person in bealtk and secnrity, that no disorder 
from within, nor violence from without, may occasion pain and trouble to 
him ; and wben be is far off from me, let bim find bimself nigh unto Tbee, 
through the benefits of tby saving presence and defence. 0 blessed Lord, I 
pray Thee, more especially for his sake, for those persons he leaves behind 
him, that no mischief may happen to them in this, that may occasion sorrow 
to him in a strange land; and let it be tby gracious will to prosper all his 
negotiations abroad, and make me, good Lord, thankful for these blessings ; 
and grant we may live in love and peace together, till death shall make a yet 
longer separation — all which, in all humility of soul, I pray of Thee in the 
name, and for the sake of Jesus my Saviour. Amen^ O Blessed Lord, Amen^ 
AmenJ'—CQXE, vol, vi. p. 340-1. 
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CHAP, debate. He continued, however, regularly to attend to 
his duties as Commander-in-chief ; and he voted, as 
1714 . already mentioned, for Oxford’s impeachment, so far as 
his conduct in promoting the peace of Utrecht was 
concerned. His habits of life were perfectly domestic 
during the years which intervened to his death. Riding, 
and the society of his friends, constituted his chief 
recreation ; and not unfrequently he played with his 
grandchildren at ombre and commerce. He was parti- 
cularly attentive to their education and progress. He 
took the greatest delight in the improvements at Blen- 
heim, and surveyed its rising magnificence, down to his 
death, with undiminished interest. A considerable addi- 
tion was made to his fortune by the sagacity of the 
Duchess, who persuaded him to embark part of Ms 
funds in the South-Sea Scheme ; but, foreseeing the 
crash which was approaching, she sold out so oppor- 
tunely that, instead of losing, she gained £100,000 by 
the transaction. On the 27th November 1721 he made 
his last appearance in the House of Lords; but in June 
1722 he was again attacked with paralysis so violently 
that he lay for some days nearly motionless, though in 
perfect possession of his faculties. To a question from 
the Duchess, whether he heard the prayers read as usual 
i Ledyard, at night. On the 15th June, in his apartment, he replied, 
Coxe,vi. “ Yes; and I joined in them.” These were his last 
Hist', de words. On the morning of the 16th he sank rapidly, 

and calmly breathed his last at four o’clock, in the 
seventy-second year of his age.^ 

Envy is generally extinguished by death, because the 
Andfuiie- object of it has ceased to stand in the way of those who 
2 V feel it. Marlborough’s funeral obsequies were celebrated 
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■with uncommon magnificence, and all ranks and parties chap. 
joined in doing him honour. His body lay in state for 
several days at Marlborough House, and cro-wds flocked 
together from all the three kingdoms to "witness the 
imposing ceremony of his funeral, which was performed 
with the utmost magnificence, on the 28th J une. The 
procession was opened by a long array of military, 
among whom were General, now Lord, Cadogan, and 
many other officers who had suffered and bled in his 
cause. Long files of heralds, officers-at-arms, and pur- 
suivants followed, bearing banners emblazoned with his 
armorial achievements, among which appeared in un- 
common lustre the standard of Woodstock, exhibiting 
the anus of France on the cross of St George. In the 
centre of the cavalcade was an open car, bearing the 
coffin which contained his mortal remains, surmounted 
by a suit of complete armour, adorned with plumes, 
military trophies, and heraldic achievements. On the 
sides, shields were affixed, containing emblematic repre- 
sentations of the battles he had gained, and the towns 
he had taken, surmounted by the words “ Bello hcec et 
plura.” Blenheim was there, and Schellenberg, Rami- 
lies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet ; Ruremonde and Liege, 

Menin and Dendermonde, Antwerp and Brussels, 

Ostend and Ghent, Tournay and Lille, Mens and Bou- 
chain, Bethune, St Tenant, and Aire. The number, and 
the recollections with which they were fraught, made 
the English ashamed of the manner in which they S2i, m . 
had used the hero who had filled the world with his ssg. ’ ' 
renown.^ 

The Duke of Montague, his son-in-law, who acted as 
chief mourner, was supported by the Earls of Sunderland 
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and Godolpliin. Eight dukes and four other earls bore 
the pall. The procession -was closed by a long array of 
the carriages of the nobility and gentry, including those of 
the King and the Prince of Wales. The cavalcade 
moved from Marlborough House, where he died, along 
St James’s Park to Hyde Park Corner, and thence by 
Piccadilly and Pall Mall, by Charing Cross, to West- 
minster Abbey. Immense crowds filled the streets where 
the procession moved along ; the very roofs of the houses 
were thronged with spectators. The Horse and Foot 
Guards formed part of the pageant in their splendid 
uniforms ; but a yet more moving spectacle was afforded 
by the numerous veterans, most of them now in plain 
clothes, but whose service in the field might be known 
by their uncovered heads, and the tears which trickled 
down their cheeks, as their beloved chief was borne to 
his last resting-place. The body was received at the 
west door by the dignitaries of the cathedral in their 
splendid habiliments, and the venerable pile blazed with 
tapers and torches in every quarter. 

Through the courts at deep midnight the torches are gleaming, 

In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are beaming ; 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 

Lamenting a chief of the people should fall.” 

The funeral service, beginning with the words “ I 
am the resurrection and the life,” was read with impres- 
sive solemnity by Bishop Atterbury, and at its close, 
the Garter-King-at-Arms, after reciting the titles of the 
deceased, pronounced the words, “Thus it has pleased 
Almighty God to take out of this transitory world, into 
His mercy, the most high, mighty, noble Prince, John 
Duke of Marlborough.” The body was lowered into 
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the grave, in the vault at the east end of the tomb of 
Henry VII. ; but that was not its final resting-place. 
It was afterwards removed to the chapel of Blenheim, 
where it was finally deposited in a splendid mausoleum, 
erected by the pious care of the Duchess. But the 
traveller who visits that sacred fane, and casts his eyes 
on the monuments of a nation’s gratitude which surround 
it, will give it a wider mausoleum, and pronounce the 
well-known words — 

Si monumentum quseris, circuiuspice.” i 

The Duke of Marlborough, during his long and 
splendid career, accumulated a very large fortune, the 
result partly of the deserved munificence of his sove- 
reign in the dajs when her favour lasted, and partly of 
the great emoluments which in his day belonged to the 
generals at the head of armies. The time had not then 
arrived when popular jealousy was to starve down the 
remuneration of public servants to the lowest point con- 
sistent with the discharge of their duty, and when a 
man who had his fortune to make, and wished to leave 
his family independent, was obliged to enter the service 
of a merchant or a manufacturer, and not that of his 
country. He left in land and money about £40,000 
a-year. His will, which was made in November 1 720, 
provided amply for all his relatives. To the Duchess, 
whom he had ever loved with the most passionate devo- 
tion, he left a jointure of £1.5,000 a-year. The sum 
of £50,000 was bequeathed to her, to aid in completing 
the works at Blenheim. The residue of his fortune was 
settled on his eldest daughter, Henrietta, Countess of 
Godolphin, and her heirs-male, with a reversionary 
entail on the heirs-male of bis other daughters in suc- 
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oHiP. cession. To Lord Godolphin he assigned an annuity 
■ of £5000 a-year, if he survived his wife ; and to Lord 
Rialton, his eldest son, one of £3000 per annum. His 
executors were directed to obtain an act of Parliament, 
j ^ . settling on the future representatives of his titles all the 

389 , 390 .’ landed estates which they might purchase with the 
interest of his personal estate.^ 

On the decease of the Duke, the title and estates 

62 , 

Descent of descended to his eldest daughter. Lady Godolphin, who 
and estates, became Duchess of Marlborough. That line, however, 
became extinct in 1 733, by the demise of her only son, 
the Marquis of Blandford, without issue. The title and 
estates, in terms of the entail, therefore devolved on the 
Sunderland branch, the next in the order of succession, 
from whom the present noble family of Marlborough is 
descended. Henrietta, second Duchess of Marlborough, 
left two daughters, the eldest of whom married Thomas 
HoUes, Duke of Newcastle ; the second, Thomas, Duke of 
Leeds, from whom the present and sixth Duke of Leeds 
is descended. Mary, the fourth daughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who married the Duke of Montague, had 
three sons — who all died in infancy — and three daughters, 
Eleanor, Mary, and Isabella. Eleanor died unmarried ; 
Isabella married the Duke of Manchester, and was 
celebrated as one of the greatest beauties of her day. 
By the Duke she had no issue ; but, after his decease, 
she married Edward Hussey, Esq., who was afterwards 
created Earl of Beaulieu, which line is now extinct. 
1 Coxe, vi. Her daughter married Lord Bolingbroke, and thus united 

391 392 * ^ 

Hist, de the blood of these rivals in politics in that noble family.^ 
S 47 ! Mary, the youngest daughter of John, Duke of Montague, 
married George, fourth Earl of Cardigan, who in 1766 
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was created Duke of Montague. Their only son died 
in 1771, unmarried ; but their surviving daughter, Eliza- 
beth, having married Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, became 
the parent of a numerous line of descendants, who 
united the blood of Monmouth with that of Marlborough 
in that noble family. 

At the battle .of Eontenoy in 1745, when the English 
and French Guards approached each other, three officers 
of the former stepped out of the ranks, and, taking off 
their hats, exclaimed, — “ Messieurs de la Garde 
Fan 9 aise, tirez ! ” The French commander, the Comte 
d’Anteroche, replied, “ Messieurs de la Garde Anglaise, 
tirez vous-mffine, nous reponderons.” The English fired 
accordingly, and “the discharge brought down,” says 
the French historian, “ six hundred of the French 
Guards, and annihilated another regiment. Thus the 
regard of reciprocal politeness preceded the most fright- 
ful carnage ; and the example was afforded of two rival 
nations preceding a bloody action by an example of 
generosity, with which the Greeks and the Romans 
would not have failed to ennoble their history.” One of 
these three English was Lord Albemarle ; the second, 
Captain Charles Hay ; and the third. Captain Churchill, 
son of a natural son of the Duke of Marlborough. 
If experience has shown that intellectual powers gene- 
rally come from the mother’s, it tells equally that the 
heroic come from the father’s side.^ * 

A very imperfect idea would be formed of the char- 
acter of the Duke of Marlborough, if it were rested 

* Coxe says that the officer was the grandson of Charles Churchill, the 
brother of Marlborough. At all events, he was of the same blood and 
parental descent. — Coxe, vi. 392. 
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CHAP, solely on his public actions, great and glorious as they 
were. It is in private life that the feelings of the heart 
are fully proved, and there his disposition appeared in 
Remark- the brightest colours. He was the kindest and most 
ness of dis- affectionate of men ; and in addition to these feelings, 
MSibo^“ in himself he possessed in the highest degree the courtesy 
and benignity of manner which most strongly awaken 
similar feelings in others. He won the hearts, not only 
of men of his own disposition, but of the most opposite 
characters and selfish propensities. All yielded to the 
gentle atmosphere which impregnated the very air he 
breathed. The ambitious Sunderland, the unimagina- 
tive Godolphin, were alike influenced by it. He was 
not merely respected, but loved by his friends ; and 
loved for his own sake, irrespective of the fame he had 
^ ^ acquired, or the influence he wielded. It was the charm 
sss.'Thom- of his manner, the gentleness of his temper, the suavity 
Ss of Mari- of his disposition, which won every heart, as it does in 
borough, 11. those who are blessed with such a 

heavenly temperament.^ 

This gentle and affectionate disposition appeared in 
Hischarac- all the relations of life, and in none so much so as in 
husband, thosc iu whicli it is usually least conspicuous. If it be 
friend! ti’ue that no man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, 
certainly no man approached the character so nearly as 
the Duke of Marlborough. In all the domestic relations 
of life — the true test of the feelings of the heart — he stood 
pre-eminent. To the Duchess he was inspired through 
life, not only with the affection of a husband, but with 
the ardour of a lover ; and the equanimity of his temper 
was constantly evinced by the admirable manner in 
which he bore her caprice, vehemence, and instability. 
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■which, despite her sincere deTOtion to and great admira- chap. 
tion for him, were sometimes directed against himself. . 
His affection to his children was warm and steady, and i7i4. 
evinced not only by words, but deeds. He settled libe- 
rally upon them on their marriage, and paid down their 
portions early in life, when his own fortune was far from 
considerable — -the best proof that can perhaps be given 
of an affectionate feeling, for there are few affections, even 
of the strongest, which can stand the money test. Nor 
was his kindness confined to his immediate relations ; it 
extended also to his remoter connections. They were , „ 

. , T 1 1 • T ^ Coxe, vj. 

all promoted by his influence, or enriched by his bene- sgs. Cow 

^ per’s Diary. 

ficence ; and every one, in particular, of the Masham ^ 
family, who effected his downfal, had been rescued from ters,iii.287, 
poverty and placed in afifiuence by his exertions.^ 

Marlborough’s graces of manner and fascination of 

^ ^ 66 
deportment are well known, and have been deservedly HissuaVuy 

celebrated by Lord Chesterfield, himself one of the to all, and 
greatest masters in them that ever existed. No one effects on the 
acquainted with the world need be told that this charm 
of manner is frequently the accompaniment of a very 
different disposition — that egotism and selfishness are 
too often veiled by a polished and insinuating exterior. 

But if hypocrisy, in a world generally selfish, is so often 
the homage which vice pays to virtue, it was not so with 
Marlborough. In him it was the reflection of a sweet 
disposition, an unrutfled temper, a benevolent mind : the 
spirit shone forth in the manner, as the genius does in 
the eyes. It was the same to all ; as much so to the hum- 
blest dependant as to the most haughty potentate. It was 
one great cause of the extraordinai-y success with which 
his measures were attended, and the unbounded sway 
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■which he exercised oyer the discordant and selfish heads 
of the Alliance. It at once ranged the generals and 
chiefs of his heterogeneous army in willing obedience 
around the standards of a chief whom they not only 
obeyed as a commander, but loved as a man, and in- 
duced the sovereigns and their ministers to become the 
willing instruments of the great designs which he had 
in contemplation. He often had great difficulties to 
contend with in smoothing down the asperities and 
stilling the jealousies of rival cabinets, when at a dis- 
tance ; but he never had any in reconciling them, when 
he could leave his headquarters and be personally 
present at their courts. He himself said to M. de 
Torcy that the holding together of the Alliance for so 
long a period, so that so many different powers acted as 
one man, was a miracle which could be ascribed only to 
Heaven. It was indeed a miracle, but the miracle was 
found in the disposition of his own breast. 

The benevolence of heart and suavity of disposition 
which was so conspicuous in Marlborough’s manner, 
appeared not less clearly in the humane and temperate 
manner in which he conducted the operations of war. 
That he was frequently obliged to do severe and deso- 
lating acts, is to say only that he was the general at the 
head of a great army ; for unhappily war, which deals 
in human destruction, cannot be carried on but by a 
frequent recurrence to such measiu'es. But no man 
suffered more under the cruel necessity which sometimes 
commanded acts of severity, few made such efforts to 
evade them, and none, when the necessity had passed, 
did more to heal the wounds which had been inflicted, 
and assuage the suffering that had been occasioned. 
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The military writers on the Continent — in particular 
Dumont, and the biographer to whom Napoleon com- 
mitted the task of writing his life — celebrate him as the 
true author of the humane system of modern warfare ; 
that system which, equally remoTed from the desolating 
cruelty of savages and the interested courtesy of feudal 
times, sees in a prisoner neither a foe which is to be 
destroyed nor a captive who is to be ransomed, but a 
brother who is to be succoured. His humanity, after 
the battle was ovei’, was always as conspicuous as his 
skill in providing for victory. His first care was to tend 
the wounded and get them securely placed in hospitals, 
without distinction of friend or foe ; and he often, in 
particular at Malplaquet; divided the whole of his own 
money at the time in his possession among the oflficers 
who had been made prisoners among his enemies.^ 

The same disposition of mind' rendered him capable 
of bearing, with equal temper and equanimity, the 
numerous crosses which he met with in his cai’eer, and 
the flagrant injustice and ingratitude which signalised 
its close. During his campaigns, he was constrained on 
many occasions, and those, in general, the most im- 
portant, to see victory snatched from his grasp by the 
jealousy of the generals placed under his orders, or the 
treachery and incapacity of the Dutch deputies placed 
as viceroys over him ; but the disappointment, though 
keenly felt, never betrayed him into an angry expression, 
not merely in public, but in his most secret and confi- 
dential correspondence. At the close of his career he 
was assailed by all the arts which malignity could sug- 
gest or falsehood invent, in order to discredit his actions, 
and expose his character to obloquy ; but they never 
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CHAP, betrayed bim into an expression unworthy of his cha- 
racter, or beneath his reputation. Though peculiarly 
17U. sensitive to, and perhaps unreasonably hurt by, the libels 
with which he was assailed, he made no attempt to 
defend himself, except against charges in Parliament, 
and was content to let his deeds speak for themselves, 
his character vindicate itself. This lofty disposition was 
one great cause of the increase of the libels which 
appeared against him, and of the unjust obloquy which 
so long hung over his memory ; for he disdained to 
explain many things which appeared at first sight suspi- 
cious, but which, when their real nature was disclosed, 
redounded most to his credit. Thus he bore with 
patience the charges so frequently brought against him 
of prosecuting the war for his own advantage, and 
omitting many opportunities of bringing it to a success- 
ful issue : and his reason was, that the first could not be 
refuted without violating the diplomatic secrets which 
he was bound to conceal : and the last, without disclos- 
ing the incapacity of the officers under his command, 
or the obstacles thrown in his way by the deputies 
appointed to control his conduct. He was equally 
proof against the malice of Slangenberg, the ingratitude 
of Mrs Masham, and the malevolence of Harley and 
Bolingbroke. 

Marlborough had one great quality, perhaps the most 

His magna- decisive mark of a noble mind — viz., generosity in iudg- 

niraity in . . i tx ^ \ ^ ^ 

jiidgingof m2 and speakins oi others. He was utterly destitute 

others. ^ i t i i , .-i 

or the envy, jealousy, and littleness which unhappily so 
often disfigure and disgrace minds in other respects 
the most splendidly endowed. Incapable of harbouring 
such feelings in his own breast, he was equally so of 
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suspecting their existence in the bosoms of others ; and 
the opposition -which so long th-warted, and at last OTer- 
turned him, was in a great degree owing to this lofty 
indifference. He could not be brought to believe that 
Harley and Bolingbroke, whom he had introduced into 
office, and raised to distinction, could be in league 
against him : he warmed the serpents in his bosom till 
they stung him to death. His warm friendship for, and 
cordial admiration of, Prince Eugene, which was so fully 
and fondly returned, is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the character of each, and the most character- 
istic of the elevated and magnanimous turn of both their 
minds. It is sufficiently rare to see the friendship of an 
Orestes and Pylades in private life, even among those 
who have been born and bred together. But to find it 
existing between heroes who are rivals in glory and asso- 
ciates in undertakings, and who have been introduced 
to each other, for the first time, in middle life, when 
each was at the zenith of his reputation, is so rare 
that, in the whole history of mankind, it is not to be 
found in any other persons similarly situated. 

No charges were so generally brought against Marl- 
borough, during his life, and have been so generally 
credited since his death, as those of having prolonged the 
war for his own advantage, and of having been parsimo- 
nious and avaricious in his disposition. Yet no charges 
were not only more unfounded, but more directly the re- 
verse of the truth. So far from desiring to prolong the war, 
his whole efforts were directed to a course of operations, 
generally thwarted, which would at once have termi- 
nated it ; and there is scarcely one of his private letters, 
during his long career, which does not speak of his anxious 
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CH.VP. longings for peace and repose. He -was not averse to 
peace in general, but to that kind of peace "which the 
1714. Tories supported, -which sacrificed all the objects for 
which the war had been undertaken. Even during his 
life, those who knew him best were aware how little 
the alleged love of money really affected his character. 
“ He was so very great a man,” said Bolingbroke, “ that 
I forgot he had that vice.” But, in truth, he had not 
the vice. He had the prudent habits which generally 
distinguish those who have their fortune to make ; and 
he incurred the reputation for love of money which 
those in general do, among the great, who are not 
running in debt. Mankind can seldom bear success in 
their equals in two diiferent lines at once : they can 
tolerate fortune in a merchant and fame in a general, 
but fortune in a famed general is utterly insupportable. 
In great things, however, he had the same magnanimity 
in money transactions that he had in everything else. 
He repeatedly refused the government of the Nether- 
lands, with its emoluments of £60,000 a-year, lest the 
appointment should distract the harmony of the Alliance ; 
he spent £100,000 on Marlborough House, in London; 
he bequeathed £50,000 to complete the buildings at 
Blenheim. His liberality to his children and relations 
was unbounded ; his economy was all on himself. Nor 
was it confined to his relations only. On one occasion, 
a young man, an entire stranger, came to him for a 

iwarton’a commission, and when asked for the money, blushing 

Essay OH t -i • v i « 

Pope, ii. confessed he had it not to produce.^ “I cannot, 

303. Thom- . , , ■ , . , ^ ... ,. 

son’s Dwh- said the Duke, “give you the commission for nothing, 

350. ' ’ but here are the means of purchasing it,” presenting 

him, at the same time, with a cheque for a thousand 
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pounds. We recommend Ms detractors to go and do chap. 
likewise. — 1- 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, long surviyed her 
illustrious husband, and died in 1744, at the adyanced subseciuent 
age of eighty-four. Her brilliant talents, great for- death of the 
tune, and un diminished beauty, rendered her, long M^ibo- 
after his death, the object of impassioned admi- 
ration to a variety of suitors. One of the most 
ardent of these was Thomas, Earl of Coningsby, who 
had been a devoted swain even before Marlborough 
was committed to the tomb, but whose passion, even 
though his correspondence with her had long been on 
the hazardous confines of friendship and love, had never 
exceeded the limits of platonic attachment. His letters 
often spoke of his “ dearest, dearest Lady Marlborough,” 
but his actions had never transgi’essed the bounds of 
decorum ; and the reputation of the Duchess through life 
was never assailed by the breath of calumny. Another 
suitor was the Duke of Somerset, who also kept up an 
amatory correspondence with the Duchess in the most 
impassioned terms, when she had already reached the 
advanced years of sixty-two, and he that of sixty-five 
but, like Coningsby, was never permitted to aspire to 
the honour of her hand. She lived during the remain- 
der of her life chiefly at Windsor Lodge, superintending 
the works at Blenheim, and completing the splendid 
undertakings there, in which her husband had taken 

^ “ But I live in hopes that the great and glorious Creator of the world, 
who does and must direct all things, will direct you to make me the happiest 
man upon the face of the earth, and enable me to make my dearest, dearest 
Lady Marlborough, as she is the best and wisest, the happiest of all ivomen,” 

— Lord Ooningshy to Duchess of Marlborough, Nov, 20, 1722 ; Coxs MS., vol. 
xliii. 71 ; and Thomson, ii. 307. 


CHAP, such interest, and great part of which was finished 

by funds advanced by herself for that purpose. To a 

iCoIe%. proposal of the Duke of Somerset, then in his 

Thomson’s she replied with a worthy spirit,' — 

emperor of the world, she would 
mtskt succeed in that heart which had 

been devoted to Johjt Duke oe Maelboeough.” i 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE PEACE OP UTEEOHT. 

The 'wars in which the Duke of Marlboi’ough was chap. 
engaged were not contests produced merely by the 
ambition of kings, or the rivalry of ministers. They 
were not waged for the acquisition of a province, or the Morai'cha- 
capture of a fortress. They were not incurred, likenukeor^* 
those of Frederick, for the gain of Silesia, or impelled i^ugil’r 
to, like those of Charles XII., by the thirst for glory. 

Great moral principles were involved in the contest. 

The League of Augsburg, which terminated in the 
peace of Ryswick, and first put a bridle on the am* 
bition of France, was the direct and immediate con- 
sequence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
the exile of the persecuted Protestants by Louis XIV. 

The War of the Succession arose unavoidably from his 
selfish ambition, and desire to appropriate the whole 
magnificent spoils of the Spanish monarchy, which he 
had won by diplomatic astuteness, for the aggrandise- 
ment of the house of Bourbon. But, in addition to this, 
the great interests of religious freedom and national 
independence were at stake in the struggle. 

Freedom of thought, emancipation from Romish 
tyranny, liberty in the choice of worship, the preaching 
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of the Gospel to the poor, were borne aloft on Marlbo- 
rough’s banners ; national independence, death to the 
Boui'bons, hatred to France, were inscribed on those of 
Eugene. The Church of Rome, indeed, had few more 
faithful subjects than the house of Hapsburg ; but 
dread of the ambition of Louis XIV., and the glittering 
prospect of the Spanish succession, had brought her 
Catholic sovereigns into a close union with the Protes- 
tants of the north ; and the admirable temper and 
judgment of the English and Austrian chiefs kept their 
troops in a state of concord and amity rarely witnessed 
in the best cemented alliances. Feudal honour, chival- 
rous loyalty, the unity of the Church, were the princi- 
ples which had roused the armies and directed the 
councils of Louis XIV. The exaltation of Fi’ance, the 
glory of their sovereign, the spoils of Spain, awakened 
the ambition of its government, and animated the spirit 
of its people. The influence of these opposite principles 
was felt not only in the council, but in the field — not 
only in the minister’s cabinet, but in the soldier’s tent. 
Divine service, after the Protestant form, was regularly 
perfoi’med, morning and evening, in every regiment of 
Marlborough’s army ; they prepared for battle by tak- 
ing the sacrament ; they terminated their victories by 
thanksgiving. The armies of Louis, in a gay and gal- 
lant spirit, set out for the conflict. If any ecclesiastic 
appeared to bless their arms, it was the gorgeous priests 
of the ancient faith ; they struck rather for the honour 
of their country, or the glory of their sovereign, than the 
unity in Church and State on which he was so strongly 
bent ; and went to battle dreaming more of the splendour 
of Versailles or the smiles of beauty, than of the dogmas 
of religion or the crusade of the Church of Rome. 
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As the principles and passions which animated the chap. 
contending parties were thus opposite, proportionately A — 
great was the peril to the cause alike of religious freedom 
and of European independence, if the coalition had not 
proved successful. That no danger was to be apprehended gerwhioii 

1 1 1 1 threatened 

to tliese from its triumph has been decisiYely proved by Europe, if 

^ , , 1 1 1 i? 1 France had 

the event ; the Allies were victorious, and both of them proved sue- 

' cessfuh 

have been preserved. But very different would have been 
the results, if a power, animated by the ambition, guided 
by the fanaticism, and directed by the ability, of the 
cabinet of Louis XIV., had gained the ascendency in 
Europe. Beyond all question, a universal despotic do- 
minion would have been established over the bodies, a 
cruel spiritual thraldom over the minds, of men. France 
and Spain united under Bourbon princes, and in a close 
family alliance — the Empire of Charlemagne with that of 
Charles V. — the power which revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
and perpetrated the massacre of St Bartholomew, with 
that which banished the Moriscoes, and established the 
Inquisition — would have proved irresistible, and beyond 
example destructive to the best interests of mankind. 

The Protestants might have been driven, like the 
Pagan heathens of old by the son of Pepin, beyond the Results 
Elbe ; the Stuart race, and with them Romish ascen- havefoXw- 
dency, might have been re-established in England ; the umph^o”' 
fire lighted by Latimer and Ridley might have been 
extinguished in blood; and the energy breathed by 
religious freedom into the Anglo-Saxon race might have 
expired. The destinies of the world would have been 
changed. Europe, instead of a variety of independent 
states, whose mutual hostility kept alive courage, while 
their national rivalry stimulated talent, would have sunk 
into the slumber attendant on universal dominion. The 
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CHAP, never so accelerated as by the triumph, of republican 
bayonets. William III. was the head of a revohi- 
tionary dynasty, but he established the government of 
Great Britain on a far more aristocratic basis during 
the succeeding century than it had ever before attained. 
Louis XIV. was the leader of a crusade of the faithful 
against the Protestant party, but he bequeathed a cen- 
tury of irreligion to France, which ended in the overthrow 
of its government. The Committee of Public Salvation, 
wielding the forces of the Revolution, established a 
centralised military despotism in France far exceeding 
anything dreamt of by Richelieu or Louvois, and which 
has never since been shaken off in that country. The 
spread of political power, the popularisation of social 
institutions, have never been so rapid in Great Britain 
as during the thirty years which immediately succeeded 
the glorious termination of the anti-revolutionary war. 

But from this ranging of the contending parties, in 
Important name at least, on opposite sides, and the important fact 
tL^partie™ of the legitimate dynasty having been displaced by a 
revolutionary monarch on the throne of England, there 
tS’lttmtrof arose a most important difference between the respective 
rough tna parties w'ho opposed the war commencing in 1679, and 
Icon, ^ that which began in 1793. The war which terminated 

with the treaty of Ryswick was waged by William, him- 
self the Louis Philippe of the younger branch of the 
Stuart dynasty ; that of the Succession was headed by 
Anne, his successor on the revolutionary throne. It 
was carried on for the freedom of conscience and liberty 
of worship, and supported by the whole strength of the 
Whig aristocracy, and the whole vehemence of the 
Protestant fervoxu-. Hence the enemies of the war, the 
Opposition to the Government, naturally espoused tlie 
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otlier side. The Tory and High Church party gradually chap. 
became estranged from the GoTernment, and at length . 
openly came into hostility with it, in consequence of the 
continued increase which the prosecution of the war 
gave to the influence of its opponents, and the dreadful 
and interminable dangers with which it seemed to 
threaten the finances of the country. Thus the position 
of parties became precisely the reverse of what they 
subsequently were during the war with revolutionary 
France ; and yet both at heart were actuated by the 
same motives. The Tories opposed the War of the 
Succession and decried Marlborough’s victories, as 
warmly as the Whigs resisted the contest with France, 
and strove to lessen W ellington’s fame, a century later. 

Both put forth public principle and the interest of the 
nation as the ostensible grounds of their conduct ; but 
both in secret were actuated, perhaps unconsciously, by 
different and more pressing motives. The Tories opposed 
the war with Louis XIV. because it tended to confirm 
their opponents in power, and to postpone, if not destroy, 
their hopes of restoring the exiled family. The Whigs 
opposed the war with Napoleon, because it was waged 
against a power which at least began with the principles 
of democracy, and because they expected its successful 
issue would, for perhaps more than a generation, confirm 
the Tories in possession of the reins of government. 

Political parties, and the alliances of cabinets in 
Europe, had been long actuated and regulated by these Stete oVtie 
principles, which had in an especial manner become parties*!n 
predominant since the terrible conflict of the Great tain since 
Rebellion in England. All the foreign alliances of ReMUon. 
Charles II. had in secret been suggested by jealousy 
of the republican party, from which his family had 
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CHAP, sustained such grievous injuries at home. French mis- 
tresses, the charms of the Duchess of Portsmouth, were 
1714 . not disregarded by the amorous monarch; but the 
chief motive of his conduct was a desire to extinguish 
the Puritan faction and the Protestant faith in his 
dominions. It was an article of the secret treaty be- 
tween Charles and Louis XIV., that the repubhcan 
forms of government as existing in Holland should be 
superseded by a hereditary monarchy in the person of 
the Stadtholder and his family, and that the English 
monarch should as soon as prudent do what was possible 
for the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion 
in Great Britain. These social and political divisions, 
naturally arising from the vehement contests of the 
seventeenth century, derived additional strength from 
the expulsion of the ancient dynasty, and the successful 
result of the Revolution of 1688 in this country. Per- 
sonal animosity and party ambition were immediately 
added to the flames of political hostility. It was felt 
by all that the change of dynasty had been brought 
about by many disgraceful acts of treachery in the 
leaders of the movement, as well as by the generous 
indignation of the nation at attempts to enslave them. 
The bitterness of lost influence, the recollection of shat- 
tered power, were added to the broad lines of political 
distinction ; and a cast-down party, which had generous 
feelings and profound attachments to rest upon, ere 
long gathered strength from the very circumstances, in 
the external condition of the nation, which to appear- 
Loms^xiv. established the power of their opponents on 

an immovable foundation.^ 

The Revolution had been brought about by a coali- 
tion of parties, arising from the general feeling of 
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unbearable oppression experienced by tbe nation. The chap. 
Tories had joined in it as cordially as the Whigs ; the 
High Church party as much as the Dissenters. It 
began with sending the seven bishops to the Tower ; it Tiieunjoa 
was ended by the cheers of the troops at their acquittal Lcrbrougtt 
on Hounslow Heath. Bolingbroke has well expressed levoiutim. 
the views which induced the Tory party and ancient 
Cavaliers of the realm to take part in this great move- 
ment, and there is no reason to believe that he was 
insincere in what he said. “ Many,” says he, “ of the 
most distinguished Tories, some of those who carried 
highest the doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, were engaged in it, and the whole nation was 
ripe for it. The Whigs were zealous in the same cause, 
but their zeal was not such as I think it had been some 
years before, a zeal without knowledge. I mean it was 
better tempered and more prudently conducted. Though 
the King was not the better for his experience, parties 
were. Both saw their eiTors. The Tories stopped short 
in pursuit of a bad principle ; the Whigs reformed the 
abuse of a good one. Both had sacrificed their country 
to their party ; both on this occasion sacrificed their 
party to their country. The cause of liberty was no 
longer made the cause of a party, by being set on such 
a bottom as one party alone approved. The Revolu- 
tion was plainly designed to restore and secure our 
government, ecclesiastical and civil, on true foundations; 
and whatever might happen to the King, there was no 
room to apprehend any change in the constitution. 

The republican whimsies, indeed, that reigned in the 
days of usurpation and confusion, still prevailed among 
some of that party. But this leaven was so near worn 
out that it could neither corrupt, nor seem any longer to 
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corrupt, the mass of the Whig party. That party never 
had been Republicans or Presbyterians, any more than 
they had been Quakers ; any more than the Tory party 
had been Papists when, notwithstanding their aversion 
to Popery, they were undeniably under the accidental 
influence of Popish councils. But even the appearances 
were now rectified. The Revolution was a fire which 
purged off the dross of both parties ; and, the dross 
being purged off, they appeared to be the same metal, 
and answered the same standard.” ^ 

But it is a dangerous thing even for the best 
founded causes of dissatisfaction, to overturn an estab- 
lished government. Such a step generally remedies 
the immediate evils which produced the discontent, 
but it does so only by introducing a host of others, 
often still more injiu’ious, and which become by the 
triumph of the first convulsion wholly irremovable. 
No nation ever had juster cause for dispossessing a 
sovereign than England had in 1688 ; for James was 
striving at once and by force to subvert the civil liber- 
ties, and change the established religion, of his people. 
Yet from this just and necessary change, as ail parties 
then felt it to be, was soon found to flow a series of 
causes and effects which induced a host of evils so 
serious and appalling, that the contemporary age was 
seized with consternation at their magnitude, and the 
results of them will be felt to the latest generation in 
Gi'eat Britain. The first effect which immediately fol- 
lowed was the commencement of the great war with 
France, which, beginning in 1689, continued, with a 
cessation only of five years, till 1713. England was 
now the head of the Protestant and independent league; 
and upon her fell the weight of the contest with Romish 
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and despotic France. The finances of Great Britain, as 
they were managed in former times, could never have 
sustained the cost of such a war for a tenth part of the 
time. But expense now seemed to be no obstacle to 
the Government. A new engine of surpassing strength 
had been discovered for extracting capital out of a 
country ; and the able statesmen who had it in their 
hands felt it to be not less serviceable in consolidating 
the internal power than in meeting the external expenses 
of the new dynasty. The revenue at the dethronement 
of James II. was only £2,000,000 a-year, a sum not 
equal to three months’ expenditure of the war ; and 
long experience had proved the extreme difficulty of 
getting the people, even under the most pressing emer- 
gencies of Government, to make any addition to the 
public burdens. But William brought with him from 
Holland the secret of the Fimdiwj System. He showed 
the nation what may be done by forestalling the resources 
of future years in the present, by pledging the industry 
of a people to its capital. It was this marvellous dis- 
covery, then new to the world, which at once occasioned 
the successes which signalised the external government 
of the Revolution, and engendered the internal discon- 
tent which all but produced its downfal. 

When this system fiz'st began, the nation was not 
sensible of the important consequences to which it 
could lead. They thought that it could only be a 
temporary expedient, and that though perhaps it might 
lead to a few millions being unnecessarily added to the 
national debt, yet that would be all. Though from the 
first, accordingly, its progress was viewed with a jealous 
eye by the thinking few, it made but little impression 
upon the unthinking many before the peace of Ryswick. 
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CHAP. But wlieii the War of the Succession began in 1702, and 
continued without intermission, and attended by daily 
1714- increasing expenditure for ten years, the apprehensions 
of a large part of the nation became excessive. At the 
Revolution, the national debt was £661,000 ; by the 
year 1710 it exceeded £50,000,000 sterling. Though 
this sum may seem inconsiderable to us who have 
become accustomed to the much greater debts which 
have since been contracted, yet it appeared prodigious 
to a people then beginning to learn for the first time 
to what burden the finances of a nation may, by the 
funding system, be subjected. It was a terrible thing 
to think that in twenty years the public debt had 
been augmented eighty-fold , — that in that short time 
it had come to amount to twenty-five times the revenue 
of the nation at its commencement. And it had in 
reality become a formidable burden, as compared with 
the resources of the state even at that time ; for the 
public income, which had been two millions at the 
dethronement of James, had only risen to £5,691,000 
at the death of Anne, while the debt was £54,000,000 
— being nearly ten times its amount, and about half 
in proportion to the national revenue of what it is at 
this time. 

Bolingbroke has left us the following vivid picture of 
Boling-' the apprehensions with which, in the latter years of the 
count of its W ar of the Succession, the minds of men were filled on 
“ ■ this dismal subject : “ It is impossible to look back 

without grief on the necessary and unavoidable con- 
sequences of this establishment, or without indignation 
on that mystery of iniquity which hath been raised upon 
it, and carried on by means of it. Who can answer 
that a scheme which oppresses the farmer, ruins tlie 
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manufacturer, breaks the merchant, discourages indus- 
try, and reduces fraud to a system ; -which drains con- 
tinually a portion of our national wealth away to 
foreigners, and draws most perniciously the rest of that 
immense property that was diffused among thousands 
into the pockets of a few — who can answer that such a 
scheme will always endure 1 The whole art of stock- 
jobbing, the whole mystery of iniquity mentioned above, 
arises from this establishment, and is employed about 
the funds ; and the main-springs which turn or may 
tiUTi the artificial wheel of credit, and make the paper 
estates that are fastened to it rise or fall, lurk behind 
the veil of the treasury. That luxury which began to 
spread after the restoration of Charles II. hath increased 
ever since, from the growth of wealth among the stock- 
jobbers from this system. Nothing can be more certain 
than this, that national luxury and national poverty 
may in time establish national prostitution. The 
immense wealth of particular men is a circumstance 
which always attends national poverty, and is in a 
great measure the cause of it. We may akeady apply 
to our country what Sallust makes Cato say of the state 
of Rome, and I wish we could apply no more : — ‘ Pro 
his nos habemus luxuriam ; publicb egestatem, privatim 
opulentiam.’ Public want and private wealth abound 
in all declining states.” ^ 

What rendered this system peculiarly alarming was 
the simultaneous development of a new, and apparently 
interminable system of government, by which it was to 
be carried on. The Stuarts had tried to reign by pre- 
rogative ; and as one monarch had lost his head and 
another his crown in the attempt, the friends of free- 
dom flattered themselves that the liberties of the nation 
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were now established on a foundation which no future 
soTereign would attempt to shake. But the accession 
of William soon showed that there are other ways of 
managing a people than by open force. The Stuarts 
had failed because they had been bred under monar- 
chical habits, and had no other ideas of goTernment 
than those of prerogative and power. Experience had 
not taught them the secret, so well known to the Roman 
Emperor, of veiling authority under the name of free- 
dom, and disarming opposition by attending to the 
interests of its leaders. William brought from the 
commercial republic of Holland, where they had been 
long practised and were perfectly understood, a thorough 
knowledge of both these important state secrets. Intro- 
duced by Parliament, having no legitimate title to the 
throne, standing solely on the choice of the nation, he 
was careful in all his measures not to run counter either 
in form or substance to the power which had raised him 
to supreme power. Everything originated with the legis- 
lative. The House of Commons stood forth in appear- 
ance as the ruler of the state. But then he contrived, 
by a simple expedient, to rule the House of Commons. 
The wars in which he was of necessity engaged, the 
loans Avhich they rendered unavoidable, and which the 
commercial wealth of the nation enabled it to advance, 
and the great increase in the general expenditure of the 
Exchequer, — all conspired to place a vast and unprece- 
dented amount of patronage in the hands of Govern- 
ment. This was systematically directed to buy off 
opposition in Parliament, and secure a majority in the 
constituencies. Corruption in every possible form, from 
the highest to the lowest, was employed in all parts of 
Great Britain, especially among the urban electors ; and 
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•witli such success that almost every measure of Govern- chap. 
ment passed without difficulty through both Houses of 
Parliament. The nation had shaken off the preroga- 
tives of the Ci'own, but they had fallen under the domi- 
nation of its influence. The gold of the Exchequer was 
found to be more powerful than the penalties of the 
Star Chamber; and the last state of the realm was, in 
this view, worse than the first. 

If this enormous increase in the public debt, under 
the influence of the funding system, awakened the appre- BoHng-’ 
hensions of the thoughtful, not less did the unbounded count of the 
spread of corruption excite the indignation of the ii'gnltionat 
virtuous part of the nation. The first might embarrass raSisi™°’ 
the revenue, and cripple the resources of the people ; *^**^*™' 
but this threatened to sap the foundations of their pros- 
perity, by undermining their virtue. Bolingbroke, whose 
genius, however brilliant, seldom did more than reflect 
the ideas of that part of the empire whicli constituted 
his section of the community, has left the following 
account of the sentiments with which this new and 
demoralising system of influence w'as regarded by the 
sturdy English or country party: “As the means of 
influencing by prerogative and of governing by force 
were considered to be increased formerly upon every 
addition to the power of the Crown, so are the means 
of influencing by money, and of governing by corruption, 
to be considered as increased now, upon that increase 
of power which hath accrued to the Crown by the new 
constitution of the revenue since the Revolution. Not 
only the means of corrupting are increased on the part 
of the Crown, but the facility of employing these means 
with success is increased on the part of the people, on 
the part of the electors, and the part of the elected. 
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The power of the Crown to corrupt, and the proneness 
of the people to be corrupted, must continue to increase 
on the same principles, until a stop be put to the grow- 
ing wealth and power of the one, and the growing 
depravity of the other. The Ministers, though never so 
weak, are always impudent enough to act, and able 
enough to get frequent supplies on national pretences 
for private purposes. The consequences of this are 
manifold, for, the more money passes through their 
hands, the more opportunities they have of gain ; and in 
particular they may share it if they please in every bad 
bargain they make for the public ; and the worse their 
bargain, the better their share will be. 

“ Then an immense subsidy given to some little 
prince who deals in soldiers, or an immense aiTear stated 
in favour of these little merchants of human flesh, may 
be so ordered as to steal enough from the public to 
replenish the royal coffers, glut the Ministers, feed some 
of their Imngry creatures, and bribe a Parliament 
besides. The establishment of public funds on the 
credit of these taxes hath been productive of far greater 
mischiefs than the taxes themselves, not only by increas- 
ing the means of corruption and the power of corruption, 
but the effect it hath had on the spirit of the nation, its 
manners and morals. Britain will soon be in the state 
described by Philip II. of his own court : — ‘ They all 
take money, except myself and Sapona.’ Britain may 
ere long be in that very condition in which, and in which 
alone, her constitution and her liberty, in consequence, 
may be destroyed, because the people may, in a state of 
universal corruption, and will in no other, either suffer 
others to betray them, or betray themselves. How near 
a progress we had made to this, I determine not. This 
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I say, that it is time for every man who is desirous to chap. 
preserve the British constitution, to contribute all he can 
to prevent the ill effects of that new influence and power 
which has gained strength in every reign since the Revo- 
lution ; of those means of corruption that may 
employed one time or other on the part of the Crown ; Poke’s 
and of that proneness to corruption on the part of the ao-i 
people that hath been long growing, and still grows.” ^ 
Independent of these considerations, which were so 
obvious that they forced themselves on the consideration stiongprin- 
of every thinking person in the country, there was a ftSdomand 
powerful set of feelings, which ere long began to impel the'EngUsh 
the public mind in the same direction. Notwithstand- ** 
ing the strong love of freedom which has in every age 
characterised the English people, and which has been 
evinced for nearly a thousand years by the constant 
struggles they have made to maintain and extend their 
liberties, there is no nation in whom the principle of 
loyalty has taken a stronger root, or in which the pre- 
cept to “fear God and honour the King ” is more 
thoroughly interwoven with their domestic affections. It 
is the contest of these opposite principles which has 
produced such constant struggles in every period of 
English history ; for not only has the strife repeatedly 
been fierce between them while it lasted, but the tem- 
porary triumph of the one has invariably and speedily 
been followed by a decided reaction in favour of the 
other. Vehement and energetic in whatever it under- 
takes, a large part of the Anglo-Saxon race rush alter- 
nately into the extreme of republican licentiousness and 
the enthusiasm of chivalrous loyalty. It was thus that 
the general and unaccountable submission to their Nor- 
man I’ulei’s was succeeded by the rebellion of Jack Cade ; 
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tte fervour of the Reformation by the slavish crouching 
to Henry VIII., and devoted loyalty to Elizabeth ; 
the bloodshed of the Great Rebellion by the transports 
of the Restoration ; and that, after running wellnigh 
mad on occasion of the Popish plot in the reign of 
Charles II., the people flew into excesses as great 
against the other party on occasion of the Ryehouse 
conspiracy. 

A similar reaction took place after James II. was 
expelled and William III. seated on the throne. The 
imminent danger which the civil and religious liberties 
of the country had run, of being subverted by the arbi- 
trary measures of that sincere and conscientious but 
headstrong and senseless prince, had produced a general 
combination of parties, which rendered the monarch 
powerless, and occasioned his bloodless fall from the 
throne. But after the deed was accomplished, and the 
king expelled, the nation began to reflect on what it 
had done. Divisions, as usual, were consequent on suc- 
cess. A reaction, similar in kind, though inferior in 
degree, to what took place when the head of Charles I. 
fell on the scafibld, took place over the whole country. 
Surrounded by his guards, directed by his priests, pre- 
ceded by his lawyers, aided by Jefieries, James had been 
regarded with deserved hatred and dread. Exiled from 
his country, cast down from his throne, eating the bread 
of the stranger, he became the object of pity. The loyal 
and generous feelings revived with additional force on 
the cessation of the dangers which had for a time 
restrained their manifestation. These feelings became 
peculiarly strong in the rural or country party, which 
beheld with undisguised indignation their fortunes 
eclipsed and their influence destroyed by the sycophants 
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and capitalists ■vtIio cro’W'ded the royal antechamber, and chap. 
participated in the gains of the Treasury. It was soon 
found that the Revolution had removed one set of 
dangers only to introduce another. Protestantism was 
secure, but public morality was sinking ; the Star Cham- 
ber was no longer to be feared, but corruption had 
become general ; nothing was heard of the prerogative, 
but Parliament had become so obsequious that its sub- 
mission seemed almost a matter of course, even to a 
despotic prince. When to this natural reaction against 
a great and violent change in the government was added 
the spontaneous return of a loyal people to that attach- 
ment to their sovereign from which they could not be 
long estranged, and the enormous and seemingly inter- 
minable expenses of a protracted and burdensome con- 
test, it is not surprising that the war became daily more 
unpopular, and Marlborough, who was with justice 
regarded as its head, the object of general obloquy. 

Voltaire, who never lost an opportunity of represent- 
ing human affairs as governed entirely by caprice or which'dis- 
accident, w'ould make his readers believe that the whole pears in the 
change was the result of a bedchamber intrigue at the composition 
court of Queen Anne, and that a fit of passion in Mrs ofConi-'’"^* 
Masham arrested the course of Marlborough’s victories, 
and pi’eserved the tottering throne of Louis XIV. But 
the considerations which have now been stated, demon- 
strate that this was very far from being the case ; that 
general causes co-operated with special ones in producing 
the grand result ; and that the palace intrigue was not 
so much the cause as the effect of that general change in 
the public mind, which had come over the nation in the 
later years of the war, and which all the lustre of Marl- 
borough’s victories had not been able to arrest. And 
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tWs appeared in the most decisive manner in the votes 
of the House during the progress of the contest. When 
the war began, it was supported by a large majority in 
both Houses ; but as the contest rolled on, and its 
expenses increased, the majority in the lower House 
gradually dropped off : when Harley and St John were 
introduced into the ministry, it assumed that transition 
character which is seldom of long duration, but which 
always accompanies a coalition ; and when at length the 
Whigs, with the exception of Marlborough, were entirely 
turned out, and he was left alone to conduct the war, 
amidst his political enemies, the Government was sup- 
ported by a large majority in the House of Commons. 
All the violent and ungenerous proceedings against that 
great general, his dismissal from office, the innumerable 
vexations to which he was exposed, and the accusations 
of peculation which Avere brought against him, were 
cai'ried by large majorities in the House of Commons : 
the House of Peers, after it had been swamped by the 
creation of twelve new members, ceased to struggle any 
longer with the declared voice of the public; and Avhatever 
posterity may have thought of it, nothing is more certain 
than that the peace of Utrecht itself was, despite the 
cutting strictures of a few indignant patiiots, cordially 
approved of at the time by a great majority in the nation. 

Bolingbroke, whose great abilities, both as a states- 
man, an orator, and a writer, rendered him the real 
head of the party in England that ultimately effected 
the great change in its foreign policy Avhich altered the 
whole face of Europe, was one of the most remarkable 
men even among the brilliant wits of Queen Anne’s 
reign. It could not be said of him, as he said of Marl- 
borough, that he was the perfection of genius aided only 
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bj experience. On the contrary, he shared largely in 
the advantages of a refined education, and his native 
abilities acquired additional lustre from, the brilliant 
foreign setting in which they never failed to appear. 
An accomplished classical scholar, profoundly versed in 
the philosophy, history, and poetry of Greece and Rome, 
he not only made use of the treasures of ancient genius 
to enrich his thoughts, but brought forward their 
expressions with the happiest effect, to aid and adorn 
his eloquence. Nature had been prodigal to him of 
those gifts, without which the most brilliant genius can 
seldom produce any lasting eflfect on popular assemblies. 
His countenance was in the highest degree expressive, 
his elocution rapid and easy, his memory ready and 
tenacious, his imagination vivid and impassioned. Such 
was the power of extempore composition which he pos- 
sessed, that, on the testimony even of the most invete- 
rate of his political opponents, you might have printed 
what fell from him during the warmth of convivial con- 
versation, without any inelegance or inaccuracy being 
perceptible. These brilliant qualities shone forth with 
peculiar lustre in the ease and abandon of social inter- 
course with the illustrious literary men who adorned the 
reign of Queen Anne, and the early part of that of 
George I. Pope, it is well known, almost idolised him ; 
and the thoughts in Essay on Man are said to have 
been in great part suggested by his conversation. 

“ Awake^ my St Jokn, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings ; 

Let ns, since life can little more supply, 

Than jnst to look about us and to die. 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan ; 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 

But vindicate the ways of God to man.” 
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CHAP. Had Bolingbroke’s steadiness of principle and con- 
sistency of conduct been equal to these shining abilities, 
be -would have been one of the most eminent men that 
Hiafifcon- England ever produced. But this, unfortunately, was 
MdTuiL very far from being the case. In him, more truly than 
any other man, might be seen the truth of the words 
of Scripture, “ unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 
Inconsistency and want of rectitude were the bane at once 
of his political conduct and his literary compositions. 
He was so changeable in his partialities, so variable in 
his declamations, that there is hardly an eminent man, 
and certainly not a political party of his time, that he 
has not alternately praised to the skies and loaded 
with vituperation. It is scarcely possible to say what 
his principles were, for at different periods of his life 
he espoused those of all men. His only steady aver- 
sion seemed to have been to Christianity ; and Voltaire 
acquired almost all the arguments which he afterwards 
wielded with so much effect against religion fi’om his 
conversation and knowledge. Yet he was not an atheist. 
Pope’s Essay m Man, and many other passages in his 
own writings, demonstrate that he had exalted but 
vague and dreamy ideas of natural religion. Horace 
Walpole said of him — “ With the most agreeable talents 
in the world, and with great parts, he was neither 
happy nor successful. He w'rote against the King, who 
had forgiven him ; against Sir Robert Walpole, who did 
forgive him ; against the Pretender and the clergy, who 
never will forgive him. He is one of our best writers, 
though his attacks on all governments and all religious 
(neither of which views he cared directly to own) have 
necessarily involved his style in a want of perspicuity. 
One must know the man before we can often guess his 
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meaning.”* This inconsistency tainted his private and 
moral, as well as public and political character. He 
was ambitious, and unscrupulous as to the means of 
elevation ; vehement in hatred ; variable in principle. 
Capable of profound dissimulation, he occasionally exer- 
cised it, and effectually deceived the most penetrating 
of his opponents. But, in general, the liveliness of his 
imagination, and quickness of his temper, caused him to 
give vent to the desire or feeling of the moment with 
an ardour which admitted neither of concealment nor 
moderation. And hence the otherwise inexplicable 
inconsistencies and contradictions both of his public 
life and his private thoughts. 

Harley, afterwards created Earl of Oxford, brought 
to the support of the same party talents of a much 
inferior but still very serviceable kind. He had not the 
brilliancy of St John’s imagination, his vast stores of eru- 
dition, or his power of ready and extempore eloquence. 
But he was more prudent and sagacious, had more 
worldly wisdom, and incomparably more of a statesman’s 
tact than his brilliant coadjutor. He was astute, able, 
and ambitious. Neither the field nor the senate were 
the fit theatre of his activity ; the purlieus of a court, 
the antechambers of a queen, were the real scene of his 
greatness. There he was most formidable, — for he was 
alike able and unscrupulous, intriguing and agreeable. 
He had great powers for wielding and augmenting a 
parliamentary party. His wisdom and discretion — like 
those of Sir Robert Peel in the reconstruction of the 
same party after its discomfiture by the Revolution of 
1832— -brought the Tories up from a small minority in 
the commencement of the War of the Succession, to a 
^ Royal md NoUe Authors,-^. 71. 
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decided majority before its close, in the Commons, 
Lords, and Queen’s Council. He vas no common man 
who, in the face of a large Whig majority at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, and despite the lustre of 
Marlborough’s Yictories, could so take advantage of the 
mutations of fortune, the changes of public opinion, and 
the still more variable gales of court favour, as under 
such circumstances to accomplish such a success. 

It was not, however, either in Parliament or the 
Cabinet that the main strength of the party which over- 
threw Marlborough, and brought about the peace of 
Utrecht, was founded. It was the vast ability and sar- 
castic powers of their allies in the press which chiefly 
produced the result. The Tories were supported by a 
band of writers who, in the war of pamphlets, by which 
the contests of parties out of Parliament at that period 
were carried on, never have been exceeded as regards the 
versatility of their powers, and the thorough knowledge 
they possessed of the means of rousing and inflaming the 
general mind. Swift was the most powerful of that 
determined band ; and never did intellectual gladiator 
bring to the deadly strife of envenomed rapiers, qualities 
more admirably adapted for success. Able, penetrating, 
and sagacious, possessed of great powers of argument — 
greater still of sarcasm— -thoroughly acquainted with 
human nature, and unfettered by any of the delicacies 
which in men of more refined character often prevent the 
stirring of its passions, — he knew how to excite the 
public mind by awakening their jealousy in regard to 
matters which came home to every understanding. Dis- 
regarding all remote considerations adapted only for 
the thoughtful, drawn from the balance of power, matters 
of foreign policy, or the ultimate danger of England, he 
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at once fastened on Marlborough the damning charge of chap. 
pecuniary cupidity ; held forth the continuance of the 
war as entirely owing to his sordid thirst of gain, and 
all the wealth which flowed into the coffers of the great 
commander as wrung from the labours of hard -wrought 
Englishmen. Concealing and perverting what he knew 
was the truth of ancient history, he represented the 
Roman consul as rewarded for his victories by a triumph 
which cost less than £1000, and Marlborough enjoy- 
ing £500,000 as the fruit of his laurels. He forgot to 
add, that such were the means of amassing a fortune 
which victory gave to the Roman proconsuls, that Csesar, 
before obtaining the province of Gaul, was enabled on 
its prospect to contract £750,000 of debt. It may be 
conceived what effect such misrepresentations had upon 
a people already groaning under new taxes, terrified at 
the growth of the national debt, and inflamed with that 
envy which the rapid rise even of the most exalted 
merit scarce ever fails to produce in the great majority 
of men. The Whigs had able writers, too, on their side; 
but they were no match for their adversaries in the power 
of producing a present eflfect on the multitude, whatever 
they might be on the cultivated in future ages ; and the 
elegant papers of Addison and Steele, in the Spectator 
and Freeholder , but a poor set-off to the coarse 
invectives and withering sarcasms of Swift. 


Bolingbroke and Harley were Tory and monarchical in 
their ideas : they belonged to the High Church party in Feelings 

. T • T T r* 1 * > princi- 

religion, and in secret they dreamt of the restoration of ges^ome 
the exiled dynasty. Being actuated by such principles, in regard to 
it is not surprising that they viewed with jealousy, and 


at last with open and undisguised aversion, the course 


of Marlborough’s victories, and lent all the weight 
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of their talents and influence to aid in the propagation 
of the libels calculated to destroy him. Those triumphs, 
howeyer glorious to England, however vital to its exist- 
ence as an independent state, were all adverse to their 
political principles. They threatened to extinguish the 
monarchical and Roman Catholic principles in the 
person of Louis XIV., and raise to supremacy, in their 
stead, the morose doctrines of the Covenanters, the 
Solemn League and Covenant, the principles of the Dutch 
republicans. Queen Anne, with the usual instinct of 
crowned heads, when in secure possession of power, 
inclined to the same opinions. She felt the same repug- 
nance to the Whigs, who had placed her after William 
on the throne, that Louis Philippe, in after times, did 
to Lafayette and the patriots of 1830, who had erected 
the throne of the Barricades. These principles and 
feelings were not confined to the leaders of the party 
and the sovereign on the throne : they pervaded the 
whole body of their followers, and took deep root in the 
noblest and most generous affections of the human heart. 

The warmest partisans of royalty in Great Britain 
and Ireland were to be found in the French ranks : 
they embraced many of the most generous and exalted, 
because disinterested, persons in the British dominions. 
Their appearance excited profound sympathy and 
admiration wherever they appeared on the Continent.* 

Leurs aventures furent dignes des beaus jours de Sparte et d’Atb^nes, 
Ils etaient tous d’une naissance honorable; attaches ^ leurs chefs^ et afiec- 
tionnSs les uns aus autres ; irrSprochables en tout. Ils se formaient en une 
compagnie de soldats au service de France. Ils furent passes en revue par le 
Roi a St Germain en Laye ; le Eoi salua les troupes par une inclination de la 
tete et le chapeau has. II r^vint, salua de nouveau, et fondit en larmes. Ils 
se mirent ^ genoux, baissants la tete centre la terre, puis se relevants tout ^ 
la fois, ils lui firent le salut militaire. Ils furent envoy6s delri ales frontieres 
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The Pretender himself combated at Malplaquet against chap. 
Marlborough in the midst of the chivalry of France. It 
would be erroneous, therefore, to consider the intrigues I7i4. 
and animosity which at length effected the downfal of 
Marlborough, and brought about the peace of Utrecht, 
as entirely the result of a revolution du Palais, 
bedchamber affair, in which the interests and glory of 
nations were sacrificed to the spite or the jealousies of 
women ; and still more unjust would it be to stigmatise 
Bolingbroke and Harley as worthless adventurers, who 
were actuated in their opposition to the great hero of 
the age by mere personal envy or political hostility. 

Mrs Masham's bedchamber intrigue, and Bolingbroke’s 
cabinet measures, were merely the form which a great 
pyrinciple, at all times strong in English society, and then 
peculiarly active, took in order to avert a danger with 
which, in their estimation, English institutions wei’e 
threatened. And that principle is expressed in the 
words, “Fear God and honour the King.” 

It is evident, from what has been said, that the Tory 
party had much argument on their side in this great Great ho- 
controversy ; and that though we, instructed by the moi4 recu- 
event, may now see very clearly that they erred on the moderf * 
occasion, yet there is much to be said on their behalf ^ on Marlbo- 
and the strongest judgment, as well as the purest 
patriotism, might at the time have found it difficult to 

d’Espagne, ce que formait xm marche de 900 milles. Partout od ils passaient 
ils tiraient des larmes des yeux des femmes, obtenaieiit le respect de quelqnes 
liommes, et en faisant rire d’autres par la moquerie qui s’attache axi malhenr. 

Ils €taient toujours les premiers dans une bataille, et les deniiers dans tine 
retraite. Ils maiiqiierent sonvent des cboses les plus nGoessaires a la vie, 
cepeiidant on ne les entendit jamais so plaindre, excepte des souffrances de 
celul qifils regardaient comme leur soxiverain ”--Chateaubkianb, 
mr fe Pw (Euvres, ii. 68. 
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say on wHch side the scales of reason preponderated. 
But there is one point for which no apology can be 
made, and for which all the heat of party and all the 
reality of impending danger can afford no excuse. This 
was the manner in which they prosecuted their hostility 
against Marlborough and the war. They did not dis- 
possess the one, and terminate the other, as they might 
hare done, by a simple rote of the House of Commons. 
They did not venture for long on any open attack on 
either. They were afraid to measure their strength 
in open combat with the conqueror of Blenheim. They 
preferred the covert attacks of envy, malice, and uncha- 
ritableness. Their weapons, with the people, were 
malignant libels ; at court, underhand bedchamber 
intrigues. They did not deprive the hero of his com- 
mand, but they strove to thwart his measures so that 
they might prove unsuccessful. Openly they declared 
that any minister deserved to lose his head who should 
propose to abandon Spain and the Indies to a Bourbon 
prince : in secret they were negotiating with Louis 
at that very moment a treaty of peace, the basis of 
which was that very relinquishment. Ostensibly they 
still paid to Marlborough the external marks of respect, 
but they ceased to admit him to their confidential 
counsels ; they denied him the thanks of Parliament 
for his services; they encouraged the circulation of 
the most malignant falsehoods regarding his character ; 
they did their utmost to load him with indignities and 
mortifications at Court. Their object seems to have 
been to induce him, through disgust at their ingratitude, 
to resign ; and thus to have spared them the discredit 
of' removing the greatest general of England from a 
command which he had held with so much glory. And 
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■wlien the temper or patriotism of Marlborough was chap. 
proof against their attack, they descended to the infamy 
of charging him with peculation, on grounds so false 
that they did not venture to bring them to judicial 
investigation, even in the House of Peers, which they 
had swamped for his overthrow. At last they drove the 
greatest general of England, and the most signal bene- 
factor that ever had arisen to his country, into disgrace, 
in order to bring about a discreditable peace, which 
deprived the nation of the chief fruit of his victories. 

And the result has now decisively proved that 
Bolingbroke and the Tories were as wrong on this oc- Whatwas 
casion in their general policy as in the means for its to^egS- 
accomplishment ; and that the course which Grodolphin 
and Marlborough contended for, and, but for the change 
of ministry, undoubtedly would have carried into effect, 
was the one imperatively required by the honour and 
interests of England. Spain and France were the two 
powers by whom the independence of this country had 
been separately threatened for two centuries. The 
narrow escape made from invasion, and possibly dis- 
memberment, on occasion of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588, and the battle of La Hogue in 1692, suffi- 
ciently demonstrate this. The union of the two under 
one head, therefore, could not but prove in the highest 
degree perilous to the independence of England. Both 
parties seemed to admit this ; but they proposed dif- 
ferent means to avert the danger. Marlborough and 
the Whigs maintained that it could be effectually done 
only by separating, in a permanent manner, the reigning 
families ill France and Spain — and to effect this, they 
proposed to settle the crown of Spain on Charles VI., 
Archduke of Austria. Provided this was done, they 
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had no objections that an appanage for the Duke of 
Anjou, the other competitor for the throne, should be 
carved out of the other possessions of the Spanish crown 
in Italy and Sicily. This was substantially the basis 
they assumed in the conferences of Gertruydenberg in 
1709. Bolingbroke and the Tories, again, contended that 
it was unnecessary to separate the reigning families, 
provided only that the two crowns were prevented from 
uniting on one head ; and to prevent this they intro- 
duced the stringent clauses into the treaty of Utrecht, 
already mentioned, providing that the Salic law, which 
excludes females from the succession, should be the law 
of the Spanish throne, and that in no event, and under 
no circumstances, should the crowns of Spain and 
France be united on the same head, 

These pi’ovisions appeared, at first sight, to guard, in 
part at least, against the danger which threatened ; and 
this circumstance, coupled with the natural desii'e of 
men to terminate a long and burdensome war, rendered 
the peace of Utrecht generally acceptable to the nation. 
It was foreseen, howevei', at the time, and loudly de- 
clared by the Whigs, both in Parliament and the country, 
that this security was seeming only, and that leaving a 
grandson of Louis XIV. on the throne of Spain, with 
the name of an independent kingdom, was in reality 
more dangerous to the security of England than the 
junction of the two crowns on the same head would 
have been. The event has now decisively proved the 
justice of this view. Had the crown of Spain been 
openly placed on the same head as that of France, the 
alliance of the two powers could not have been of long 
continuance. Castilian pride would have revolted at 
the idea of being subjected to the government of Paris ; 
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the ^Yar of independence in 1808 has shown what 
results follow the open assertion over the Peninsula of 
French domination. But by leaving Spain a crown 
nominally independent, but closely united by blood and 
interest with the French monarchy, the object of Louis 
XIV. was gained, and in a way more safe and certain 
than even the union of the crowns could have afforded. 
The family compact succeeded. A close and indissoluble 
alliance between France and Spain, which subsisted un- 
broken for above a century, was the result. Spanish 
pride was soothed by the appearance of an independent 
government at Madrid : French ambition was gratified 
by the substantial devotion of the whole resoui’ces of 
Spain to the purposes of France. 

The effects were soon apparent. In every war which 
ensued between France and England for the next cen- 
tury, — that of 1739, that of 1756, the American War, 
that of 1793, — Spain and France ere long united in hos- 
tilities against this country. Astonishing exertions of 
vigour and bravery on the part of our countrymen alone 
prevented the alliance proving fatal to the independence 
of England. We were worsted by them in the very 
next contest which followed the treaty of Utrecht, that 
which was terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The extraordinary genius of Frederick of Prussia and 
of Lord Chatham, joined to corresponding incapacity 
in the government of Louis XV., gave us, indeed, a glo- 
rious career of triumphs during the Seven Years’ War. 
But when another power was added to their league, it 
became evident that England was overmatched by 
France and Spain. England was brought by the forces 
of France, Spain, and America, to the brink of ruin in 
the American War. Tlie want of any popular histo- 
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cHAPv torian to recount the events of that calamitous period 
has rendered the nation insensible to the dangers it then 
ran ; when the American colonies were in open and 
fierce revolt ; when Hyder Ali had driven the English 
into Madras, and preparations were making for cross- 
ing the surf and abandoning India for ever ; and when 
our colonial empire in the East was saved solely by the 
firmness of one man, whom England rewarded for his 
conduct by an impeachment ! At that dreadful moment 
the French and Spanish armies and fleets besieged Gib- 
raltar, which was saved only by an extraordinary effort 
of skill on the part of Lord Howe, and soon after the 
combined fleets rode triumphant in the Channel, and 
blockaded Plymouth with forty-seven sail of the line, 
where the English fleet had sought refuge with twenty- 
one sail only. 

At the commencement of the Revolutionary War, the 
Examples French and Spanish navies greatly outnumbered those 
latei-'times. of this counti'y,"'^ and in every one of the actions which 
followed from that of St Vincent, where the English 
fleet was fifteen sail to twenty-seven, to that of Trafal- 
gar, where it was twenty-seven to thhty-three, the com- 
bined fleets were superior in numerical amount to our 
own. It is not generally known, but it is historically 
certain, that England was brought nearer to destruc- 
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tion by the alliance of Louis XVI. and the Spanish chap. 
monarchy, in 1782, than she afterwards was by the 
arms and power of Napoleon. And whoever contem- 
plates these events with calmness and impartiality, will 
have little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that, 
had not the naval resources of France been destroyed 
by the confiscations and disasters of the Revolution, and 
the strength of the Peninsula been bound to our side by 
the unprovoked attack of Napoleon on Spanish inde- 
pendence in 1808, it is more than doiibtful whether, ere 
this, the maritime superiority and colonial empire of 
England would not have been destroyed, and with them 
our national independence for ever lost. Such and so 
real were the dangers which Marlborough strove to avert ; 
such and so great the perils brought upon the state by 
the Tories in 1 712, from suffering political passions and 
private interests to render them insensible to the calls 
of public duty. 

And it is worthy of especial observation, that this 
danger, from the close alliance of France and Spain, These dan- 
was entirely owing to the family compact arising from arisen, solely 
the Bourbons having been permitted by the treaty of Spanish 
Utrecht to remain on the throne of Spain. Prior to ^ 
that succession, France and Spain were not only never 
in alliance, but always on terms of the most bitter and 
rancorous hostility. “ My father’s bones would rise 
from their grave,” was a common saying in Castile, “if 
he could foresee a war wdth France.” All the greatest 
wars in which France, prior to the succession of 1703, 
had engaged with Continental powers, had been with 
Spain. A French monarch had been made prisoner at 
Pavia, and conducted to Madrid; French chivalry avenged 
the insult at Rocroy and Lens : Henry IV. and the Prince 
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of Parma had exerted their rival talents against each 
other ; and even in the early part of the reign of Louis 
XIV. the Spaniards were the most formidable enemies 
with which that monarch had to contend on the Con- 
tinent. So late as 1688 the same disposition of the 
cabinets of Madrid and Paris continued ; and it was the 
knowledge that Spain had in secret joined the league of 
Augsburg in that year, against him, which determined 
Louis XIV. to exert all his influence to obtain the Spa- 
nish succession for his grandson. With an Austrian 
prince seated on the throne at Madrid, this alliance of 
France and Spain was not only impossible, but it was 
certain that the resources of the Peninsula would be 
mainly directed in hostility to French interests. Mutual 
necessity, and jealousy of their formidable common enemy, 
would have made Spain and England as cordial allies, 
during the whole of the eighteenth century, as Scotland 
and France were in the days of Scottish independence ; 
as Turkey and France were during the long wars of the 
latter power with the Imperialists in Germany ; or as 
Spain and England became on the occasion of the in- 
vasion of the Peninsula by Napoleon in 1808. It was 
this great benefit which Marlborough’s victories had 
secured for his country ; it is this alliance which his 
diplomacy, had it been unopposed at home, would have 
secured, instead of the subservient government which, 
’ for a whole century after, placed its fleets and armies at 
’ the disposal of the French government, and brought this 
country to the verge of perdition in consequence.^ 

If any doubt could exist on this subject, and with 
regard to the imminent danger of a family alliance 
between France and Spain to this country, it would be 
removed by the following consideration. Though Spain 
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in tlie first instance joined the coalition against the chap. 
French republic, she soon fell off from it; and the treaty 
between the two countries in 1795 was immediately 
followed by the accession of the court of Madrid to the itwaa 
league of our enemies. With Spain by his side, Napo- STntage'* 
leon was constantly yictorious; but from the moment that, 
through his perfidious aggression, he converted the Penin- the Anin- 
sular powers into enemies, his fortunes declined, until, 
from the effects of the double strain on his resources, he 
was involved in ruin. Taught by this great example, 
we shall no longer wonder that Louis XIV. made it the 
chief boast of his reign — “ Enfin il n’y a plus de Pyre- 
nees,” and braved the hostility of combined Europe, 
and I'isked destruction from Marlborough’s victories, in 
order to secure the succession for his grandson. It will 
no longer appear surprising that Napoleon hazarded all 
upon preserving his hold of the Peninsula, and incurred 
destruction rather than abandon its strongholds when 
he set out on his Russian expedition. It will cease to 
be a matter of wonder that Parisian diplomacy has 
been so incessantly directed since 1830 to secure this 
benefit for the King of the French, and that Louis 
Philippe, during the whole remainder of his reign, 
regarded the Montpensier alliance as the brightest 
event of it. United by family compact to Spain, 

France has been proved by experience to be so strong 
as to become formidable to the liberties of all Europe. 

Sevei’ed from Spain, she is deprived of her chief means 
of aggrandisement, and in an especial manner ceases to 
be dangerous to the independence of Great Britain, 

The circumstance which in every age, and in the 
opinion of the most penetrating statesmen of Europe, 
has rendered the Spanish alliance of such vital impor- 
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CHAP, tance to the French monarchy, is not merely the acces- 
sion of power ’which it bi'ings, considerable though that 
has often proved, to the court of the Tuileries. It is the 
Causal' securing it in rear which is the great advantage. In 
der'the aUi- alliauce with Spain, France can send her whole military 
spatn of foi'co to the Rhine ; the weight of thirty-four millions 
imp^otoio of men is at once felt by Germany. In hostility to 
to Prance. half the force of France must be reserved at 

home, or placed in observation on the Pyrenees, to 
secure the southern provinces of the monarchy from 
insult. The doubtful chance of the War of the Succes- 
sion, the disastrous termination of the Peninsular contest, 
has shown France but too clearly what a dangerous 
battle-field for foreign hostility the mountains of Spain 
and Portugal afford. If we would duly estimate the 
addition the Spanish alliance makes, even without any 
actual increase of soldiers or sailors, to the power of 
France, we have only to reflect on the vast increase 
■which the strength of England received without any 
great force being added to its material resources, from 
the mere union with Scotland, and consequent termination 
of those mischievous intrigues which, before that auspi- 
cious event, constantly, on the breaking out of hostili- 
ties with France, occasioned a distracting warfare on 
the banks of the Tweed. Or perhaps a still apter 
illustration may be found in the present state of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Certainly no minister ever could 
add so much to the power of Great Britain as that 
one who, without drawing any supplies from the Emerald 
Isle, should merely prevent the constant distraction of 
the resources of the empire from the alternately turbu- 
lent and miserable state of its inhabitants ; and what- 
ever cause the people of Great Britain might have to 
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applaud, most certainly its enemies ■would have little 
reason to thank the statesman who kindly provided a 
princess, the marriage of whom with an English prince 
might render real an alliance which all the elForts of six 
centuries had been unable to consummate. 

If any surprise should exist as to the blindness of 
Bolingbroke and the Tories, when they arrested the 
coui'se of Marlborough’s victories and secured the Span- 
ish alliance to the French monarchy, or any doubt as to 
political passion being the real cause which induced this 
insensibility to national interests, it would be removed 
by "what has occurred in our own time. The heroic and 
persevering efforts of the nation during the Revolutionary 
war, the victories of Nelson and Wellington, had again 
reduced France to its original limits ; and though the 
Bourbon dynasty was still on the throne of Madrid, yet 
the exasperation and exhaustion of the Peninsula, con- 
sequent on the dreadful war it had sustained with 
France, had rendered it no longer formidable, at least 
for the present, as an ally of that power. But political 
passions in 1830, as in 1712, got possession of England, 
and with an infatuation which would be incredible, if 
the blindness ever produced by those passions was not 
considered, we surrendered the whole objects for which 
we had so long been contending, and which had, in part 
at least, been secured by the triumphs of Marlboi'ough 
and Wellington. With one hand we favoured the par- 
tition of the kingdom of the Netherlands, which we 
ourselves had created to be a check on Prance, and had 
guaranteed by the treaty of Vienna in 1815 as a united 
power ; aided with our fleets the army of Louis Philippe 
in restoring Antwerp, the gi’eat outwork of Napoleon 
against this country, to the sway of the tricolor flag, and 
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converted the Flemish fortresses, the outwork of Europe 
against France, into the outwork of France against 
Europe. With the other we crushed the efforts of the 
Spanish people to place a king of their choice on the 
throne ; kept alive for years a frightful and desolating 
civil war in the Basque provinces ; concluded the 
Quadi’uple Alliance, in order to change the Salic law, 
which we ourselves had stipulated for Spain, and solemnly 
guaranteed by the treaty of Utrecht ; and violated our 
pledged national faith, in order to place a succession of 
revolutionary queens on the throne of the Peninsula. 

We have got our reward. The result has followed 
which the few thoughtful persons, whom the prevailing 
mania of the day had not carried away, clearly antici- 
pated at the very first, from our revolutionary propa- 
gaudism. Our whole policy, for the ten years during 
which it was dictated by political passions — not regu- 
lated by regard to national interests — has turned to the 
advantage of our enemies. Louis Philippe profited, as 
well he might, by the temporary eclipse of our reason. 
He secured the Netherlands for France, with its mag- 
nificent fortresses, and noble harbour of Antwerp, by 
the marriage of a daughter ; and to all appearance 
gained Spain, with its vast sea-coast and boundless 
capabilities, by the marriage of a son. He united these 
powers to France by a more enduring bond than even 
family alliance — -the lasting tie of common interest 
arising from a common origin. Through all the changes 
of fortune, revolutionary powers will hold by each other, 
because they feel that mutual support is essential to 
their defence against legitimate monar'chies. He con- 
descended to accept the princess, whom om* strange and 
perfidious policy had rendered the heiress-presumptive 
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of the throne of Madrid, for a son of France. The 
dream of Louis XIV. is realised — there are no longer 
any Pyrenees. By erecting the revolutionary throne of 
Belgium, and dispossessing the male line in Spain, we 
have at one blow abandoned the whole security gained 
by the victories of Marlborough and Wellington. We 
have done that for France which neither the ambition 
of Louis XIV. nor the arms of Napoleon could effect. 
We have abandoned even the slight security against the 
union of the French and Spanish powers, which Boling- 
broke stipulated by the treaty of Utrecht. There is no 
longer any real impediment to the union of the French 
and Spanish crowns. Backed by the Belgian and 
Spanish alliances, the French Government, Royal or 
Republican, may deride our impotent protests. And when 
nest we go to war with France, we shall have to confront 
a power stretching from the Scheldt to Gibraltar; and to 
combat fleets which, in 1782, blockaded Plymouth with 
forty-seven sail of the line, and in 1793 outnumbered 
the English navy by forty-three line-of-battle ships! 

It is stated by Capefigue, in his admirable history of 
Louis XIV.,"'^ that we should err much if we imagined 
that the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was regarded 
in the same light by its contemporaries with which it is 
viewed by ourselves. Notwithstanding its frightful 
cruelty, it was universally considered by the dominant 
Catholic majority over all Europe as a masterpiece of 
political wisdom ; a measure alike called for by its 
evident justice and its palpable expedience. Even the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew is never mentioned by the 
contemporary Catholic historians save with exultation ; 

By far tlie best history of that eventful reign which has yet appeared in 
Europe. 
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CHAP, and Charles IX., who perpetrated it, is the object of 
uniTersal eulogium. It was the same in 1793. The 
expatriation of a himdred thousand emigrants, the con- 
fiscation of their estates, the murder of a tithe of their 
number on the scaffold, the destruction of a million of 
lives during the Revolution, excited neither indignation 
nor commiseration in the Jacobin majority in France. 
It was universally regarded by them as a measure 
equally expedient, justifiable, and necessaiy. The entire 
abandonment at once of om' public faith and national 
policy, in like manner, during the fervour of political 
passions in this country, some years ago, in relation both 
to Spain and the Netherlands ; the nourishing a frightful 
civil war for years together on the banks of the Ebro ; 
the dispossessing a sovereign we were pledged as a nation 
to maintain on the throne of Spain, excited no general 
feeling, either of pity or indignation, in this country. 
It was thought to be quite natural and proper that we 
should supplant legitimate kings by revolutionary 
queens in every country around us. We sent thousands 
of gallant desperadoes to “ call a new ■world into exist- 
ence,” by revolutionising the colonies of Spain in South 
America, with which state we were then at peace, 
and the piratical act was generally applauded in the 
country : the same act, when perpetrated by the Ameri- 
cans in Texas, and attempted in Cuba, excited universal 
I'eprobation. Examples of this sort are fitted to awaken 
at once feelings of charity and distrust in our breasts — 
1 Capefigue, charity to others, distrust of ourselves. They may teach 

Hist, de . *11. ‘A 

Louis xiY. US to View witii a lenient ii not a forgiving eye the 
Hist, de la aberrations of those nations which have yielded to the 
iu.239,240. force of those passions under which, with so many more 
means of resistance,^ our own understandings have so 
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violently reeled ; and to examine anxiously whether 
many of the public measures which at the time are the 
subject of the most general approbation in this country, 
are not in reality as unjust, and will not be condemned 
by posterity as unanimously, as the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, or any other of the most atrocious acts 
by which the pages of history are stained. 

The remarkable analogy must strike even the most 
superficial observer, between the position of the Tories 
and the policy which they adopted during the contest of 
the Succession, and that which the Whigs occupied, and 
their conduct during the w'ar of the Revolution. On 
both occasions the Opposition was resolutely set against 
a war which a ministry in power was carrying on with 
vigour and success against a preponderating power in 
France, that threatened, and had wellnigh overturned, 
the independence of all the adjoining states in Europe. 
In both, the contest was one of life or death for the 
liberties, and even the existence, of England ; and yet 
the Opposition in both exerted their whole influence and 
abilities to mar its progress and impede its success. In 
both, a great and victorious English general headed the 
forces of the alliance ; and in both, for a series of years, 
his successes were underrated, his achievements vilified, 
his efforts thwarted, by the Opposition, in the very 
country whose glory he was daily augmenting, and 
securely establishing on a more durable foundation. In 
both. Great Britain was combating a power which had 
proved itself to be the deadliest enemy to real freedom, 
for it is hard to say whether Louis XIV.’s persecution 
of the Protestants, or the atrocities of the Convention at 
Paris a century after, inflicted the cruellest wounds on 
the cause of liberty. In both, the league of the 
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CH.VP. Allies, though originally springing out of this unbear- 
able oppression, had come to hinge mainly on the neces- 
sity of preventing the political power of France being 
extended over Spain. In both, the chief seats of war 
for the English and French armies were Spain and the 
Low Countries ; and in both, the decisive blows were at 
length struck on the Flemish plains. 

And the crisis in each brings the parallel stiU closer, 
ExtraordL and to a most singular, and some may think almost 
Seiche providential, coincidence. For in May 1712, the Tories 
two con- consummated the war on which they had so long been 

tests. » ^ 

engaged, by effecting the separation of England from 
the alliance, when the iron barrier of France was at 
last effectually broken through, and nothing remained 
to prevent Marlborough and Eugene from marching in 
triumph to Paris; in May 1812, just a hundred 
years after, the Whigs had the means put into their 
hands of effecting their long-desired pacification with 
France, by the Prince Regent sending for their leaders 
to form a ministry on the expiry of the year of restric- 
tion enforced on him by act of Parliament, on his assum- 
ing the power of King. If the Whigs had succeeded 
in forming a government at that period, if the apparently 
trivial dispute about the household appointments had 
not restored their opponents to power, there can be no 
doubt that a peace, similar to that of Utrecht, would 
have stopped the war for a time, and bequeathed its 
dangers and its burdens to another, perhaps the present 
age. And this was on the eve of the Salamanca cam- 
paign, and at the opening of the Moscow expedition I '" 

* The negotiation between the Prince Regent and the Whigs ^Yas broken 
off on the 6th June, 1812. On the 13th of the same month, Wellington 
crossed the Portuguese ffontier, and commenced the Salamanca campaign ; 
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It must appear, at first siglit, not a little extraordi- chap. 
nary tliat conduct so precisely similar, and in both cases 
so diametrically at Tariance with the real interests of 
the country, should in this manner have been alter- Real causes 
nately pursued by the two great parties whose contests tity rfoou-’ 
have for nearly two hundred years so entirely engi’ossed opposite 
English domestic history. But the marvel ceases when these ooca- 
their internal political situation is considered. In both 
cases, the Opposition who resisted a war and strove to 
arrest its progress, which was conducted with glory and 
success by their opponents, had recently before been 
dispossessed of pow'er. The Tories, by the Revolution 
of 1688, had been so completely driven from the helm, 
that, as the event proved, they did not recover their 
ground for seventy years, and a change of dynasty at 
the time could alone secure them in it. The Whigs 
had, by the ministerial revolution of 1 784, been, after 
the most strenuous efforts on their part, so effectually 
dispossessed of power, that they had no prospect of 
recovering it, but by the national calamity of a failure 
in the war in which their antagonists were engaged. 

Thus, by a singular combination of circumstances, the 
two parties, at the interval of a century from each other, 
stood in precisely the same situation, so far as the de- 
pending foreign war and its reaction upon their domestic 
prospects were concerned. The interests of both were 
identified with the misfortunes of this country and the 
triumphs of its enemies. Their wishes, as is generally 
the case, followed in the same direction. The secret 
inclinations of the Tories, in the War of the Succession, 

while on the S3d Napoleon passed the Kiemen, and perilled his 01 * 0 wn and 
his life on the precarious issue of a Russian invasion.”— Alison’s Europe^ 
chap. Ixiv. § 45. 
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CHAP, -were 'witla the court of St Germains, because its restora- 
tion to royalty would at once haye replaced them at the 
17W. belm ; the secret wishes of the Whigs, in the war of the 
Revolution, were with the tricolor flag, because its 
triumphs would at once have ruined the Tories, and 
restored them to the much-coveted possession of power. 
In both cases the selfish prevailed over the generous, 
the party over the patriotic, feelings of our nature. In 
both, the party in opposition were false to their country, 
but true, as they thought, at least to themselves. And 
both have obtained their just punishment by receiving 
the merited condemnation of succeeding times. 

Though the event, however, has decisively proved that 

Excuses Bolingbroke and Oxford judged wrong in detaching 

wllicll ^ ^ ^ ^ 

istedforthe England from the Grand Alliance in 1712, and that 

policy of the , . _ . ^ i a m 

Tories at tfieir measures, by securing to Jb ranee the tamily compact 

the treaty i i ■> ■, , 

of Utrecht, With tile Spanish Bourbons, brought the country to the 

dread of brink of ruin in 1782, yet it must be admitted, in their 

Spam. vindication, that plausible arguments were not awanting 
to justify the unpatriotic course which they adopted. 
Great as was the power of France in the time of Louis 
XIV., it was comparatively of recent growth. Serious 
as had been the perils of the nation from his ambition, 
it had been placed in yet greater danger by the enter- 
prises of the Spanish monarchy. The terrors of the 
Armada were yet fresh in the minds of the people ; the 
monarchy of Charles V. was the nearest approach to 
universal dominion which had been made since the 
days of Charlemagne. If the Whigs had succeeded in 
making Louis XIV. accept the terms offered to him by 
the Allies at Gertruydenberg in 1709, which they were 
within a hair’s-breadth of doing, the monarchy of Charles 
V. was reconstructed in favour of the Emperor of Ger- 
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maDy, with an apparently considerable accession of chap. 
power. The whole present dominions of Austria in 
Germany and Lombardy, Naples and Sicily, Flanders, 

Spain, and South America, would have constituted the 
hereditary dominions of a power to which the imperial 
crown would, as a matter of course, have come to be 
permanently united. 

The Tories, however, in the time of Queen Anne, 
were too clear-sighted not to see that the danger from Boiing- 

^ , broke’s pic- 

tTie Spanish monarchy, OToat as it had been a century tureofthe 

^ ./ o ^ ^ mined state 

before, had passed away before their time, and that of the Span- 
France was the power by which the independence ot oiyatthis 
England was really threatened. If circumstances had 
rendered the junction of the Spanish dominions to one 
or other unavoidable, it was evidently for the interest of 
Great Britain that it should be united to the distant and 
inland territories of the house of Austria, destitute of 
fleets and harbours, and constantly engrossed with wars 
with the Turks, rather than to the great and flemishing 
monarchy of France, with an extensive sea-coast, and a 
navy rivalling our own, in close vicinity, and actuated 
by a jealousy of England of many centuries’ standing. 
Bolingbroke has shown that he perceived these obvious 
truths as clearly as any man, and consequently that the 
terrors expressed by the Tories on occasion of the peace 
of Utrecht, at the prospect of reconstructing the empire 
of Charles V., were hypocritical, and had been got up 
to conceal objects fundamentally different. “ Philip II.,” 
says he, “left his successors a ruined monarchy. He 
left them something worse; he left them his example 
and his principles of government, founded in ambition, 
pride, ignorance, bigotry, and all the pedantry of state. 

The war in the Low Countries cost him, by his now 
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confession, five hundred and sixty-four millions, a pro- 
digious sum, in whatever specie he reckoned. At home 
there was much form, but no good order, no economy 
or wisdom of policy in the state. The Church con- 
tinued to devour its resources; and that monster, the 
Inquisition, to dispeople the country even more than 
perpetual war, and all the numerous colonies that Spain 
had sent out to the West Indies ; for Philip III, drove 
more than nine hundred thousand Moriscoes out of his 
dominions by one edict, with such chcumstances of 
inhumanity as the Spaniards alone could exercise, and 
that tribunal, which had provoked that unhappy race to 
revolt, could alone approve. Abroad, the conduct of 
that prince was directed by the same wild spirit of 
ambition. Rash in undertaking, though slow to execute, 
obstinate in pursuing, though unable to succeed, they 
opened a new sluice to let out the little life and vigour 
that remained in the monarchy. What completed their 
ruin was this — they knew not how to lose, nor when to 
yield. They acknowledged the independence of the 
Dutch commonwealth, and became the allies of their 
ancient subjects by the treaty of Munster ; but they 
woud not forego their usurped claims on Portugal, and 
they persisted in carrying on singly the war against 
France. Thus they were reduced to such a lowness of 
power as can scarcely he paralleled in any other hing- 
dom. As to France, this era of. the entire fall of the 
Spanish power is likewise that from which we may 
reckon that France grew as formidaUe as we have seen 
her to her neighbours in power and pretensions.” ^ 
Notwithstanding all this, which subsequent events 
have proved to be entirely well-founded, it is not sur- 
prising that the Tories, in the days of Queen Anne, 
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paused before contributing to such a result, as the con- chap. 
sequence of the national eiforts during ten campaigns for 
the preservation of the balance of power in Europe. ^ 71 ^. 
There were difficulties, and those too of a very serious what^‘ 
nature, on all sides. They were right in their dread of Tories 
reconstructing the monarchy of Charles V. ; their great T 
error consisted in the way they set about preventing it. SmSoS. 
They did this by giving Spain and the Indies to a Bour- 
bon prince, which at once closely united two great ma- 
ritime powers, far more formidable to Britain than the 
union of one of these with the inland and far-severed 
monarchy of Charles V. ever could have been. What 
they should have done, was to have given the crown of 
Spain and the Indies to the Austrian Archduke, but to 
have stipulated that it should never be placed on the 
same head as the Imperial crown, or on that which wore 
the diadem of the Hereditary Dominions in Germany. 

But though this would have preserved the balance of 
power, it would not have answered their secret views for 
rescuing Louis XIV. fi’om his difficulties, in order to 
prop the exiled throne of St Germains. Thence it was 
that they preferred all the risks of leaving Spain and 
the Indies in the hands of a Bourbon prince, the result 
of which, seventy years afterwards, brought England to 
the verge of ruin in consequence. Thence it is that they 
have incurred the merited condemnation of all subse- 
quent ages. 

It is difficult, however, to see even a plausible reason 
on the surface of things for the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain in 1834, in violating the Ti’eaty of Utrecht, and 
forming the Quadruple Alliance with France, for the 
purpose of dispossessing the male line, which she had 
herself established in Spain, as a security against its 
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CHAP, crown falling into the hands of a French prince, and 
establishing the female succession in its stead. Was it 
1714. that the experience of the preceding forty years had 
But no ex- shown that reyolutionary dynasties were so Tery stable, 
found for revolutionary passions so very durable, revolutionary 
tiraTtL jealousy so slight, that it was necessary to violate our 
utrecLty feitli plighted at Utrecht, in order to establish a lasting 
pUAUiance deuiocratic sovereign power in the Peninsula 1 Was it 
m 1834. revolutionary governments had been found by expe- 

rience to be so strict and honourable in their dealings, 
so correct and punctual in their payments, so abhorrent 
to anything like repudiation of debts, that it was for the 
interest of the commercial and money-lending state to 
uphold their establishment 1 Was it that the annals of 
the French Revolution had demonstrated that the uni- 
versal suffrage by which the Spanish Cortes was elected, 
was so very safe and workable a state engine that it 
might securely be intrusted to the fiery passions of Spain, 
in its apprenticeship to freedom 1 Was it that we were 
so very secure, that a queen or princess of Spain, 
heiress-presumptive to the throne, would not attract the 
notice and win the regard of a prince of France ; and 
that thus even the slender security provided by the 
treaty of Utrecht against the union of the two crowns 
on the same head, might not be entirely destroyed 1 
Was it that French princes had been proved by history 
to be so singularly repulsive in their manners, or un- 
gainly in their appearance, that there was no risk of 
their attracting the notice of the heiress of Spain 1 We 
know not what the motive was which led this nation to 
interfere in breaking through the male succession as 
settled by the treaty of Utrecht, and establishing the 
female line in its stead. We know only that the thing 
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was done, and by ourselves. It is for tbe authors of chap. 
the Quadruple Alliance of 1834 to explain its motives, 
and point out its advantages. *714. 

The common argument used on this head — viz., that 
the young Queen, to whom the crown of Spain had been AnsW to 
bequeathed by Ferdinand VII., had been acknowledged argument 
by the Cortes and constitutional authorities in Spain, half oUhe 
and that we, a constitutional monarchy, could not oppose Alliance^ 
a sovereign of the people’s choice — ^is obviously devoid of 
foundation. The settlement of the crown of Spain on 
the male line, by the Treaty of Utrecht, was a public act 
guaranteed by all the powers of Europe, for purposes of 
general policy, and the preservation of the balance of 
power. It was meant to guard against the precise dan- 
ger which has since occurred — viz., the marriage of a 
Spanish princess, heiress-presumptive to the throne, to 
a prince of France. Serious deliberations, a Congress 
of all the powers which had signed the Treaty of Utrecht, 
were requisite, before the main secmity it provided 
against the dangers which had rendered the War of the 
Succession necessary was abandoned. But nothing of 
that sort was thought of. The thing was done at once, 
without either congress or deliberation, and in defiance 
of a solemn protest by Don Carlos, as the head of the 
male line, against such an invasion of his rights and 
those of his family. The northern powers of Europe 
have never yet recognised the female line in Spain. 

And yet the English nation never seems to have been 
awakened to the impolicy, as well as bad faith, of these 
proceedings, till a Spanish princess, as the result to be 
naturally expected from such a splendid endowment 
of English creation, dropt into the aims of a prince of 
France. 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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CHAP. But the matter does not rest here : it would be well 
for the honour and future fate of England if it did. 

1714. We not only recognised the Queen of Spain in defiance 
OnrMtive of the Treaty of Utrecht, but we concluded with France 
topST(nTO the Quadruple Alliance, to uphold her and the Queen of 
Md a”'”' Portugal on the throne, in opposition to the male and 
legitimate line in both countries. We followed this up 
1^7 armed intervention, to put down the Carlists and 
Royalists in the northern provinces. Lord John Hay 
was sent with the royal marines ; General Evans was 
allowed to go with ten thousand volunteers, armed with 
Tower muskets, and in the scarlet uniform. Warlike 
stores, to the amount of £450,000, were sent to Queen 
Christina in the space of three years. We thus suc- 
ceeded, after a dreadful civil war of four years’ duration, 
in beating down the heroic mountaineers in the Basque 
provinces, and fixing a dynasty hateful to nine-tenths 
of the Spanish nation on the throne of Madrid. Was 
this non-intervention 1 Was this following up the prin- 
ciples of our Revolution, that every nation may choose 
its own dynasty 1 Did we not rather imitate the conduct 
of Louis XIV., who, for twenty years, strove to impose 
the Chevalier St George and the Stuart line on an 
unwilling people ? Can there be a doubt that, if the 
Spaniards and Portuguese had been let alone by France 
and England, the revolutionary dynasty of queens, with 
all its attendant dangers of French princes, would long 
since have been sunk to the earth in both parts of the 
Peninsula 1 If not, why did we interfere and nourish 
for four long years a frightful civil war on the Ebro 1 
In concluding the Quadruple Alliance, and aiding the 
Spanish revolutionists to establish a queen upon the 
throne of Madrid, we forced a hated dynasty upon an 
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unwilling nation, as much as the French say the Allies chap. 
did, when, in 1815, they restored the Bourbons to the 
throne of France by the force of English and Prussian 
bayonets. And we acted not less in opposition to the 
principles of our own Revolution, than to the national 
faith pledged at Utrecht, and the plainest national 
interests, demonstrated by the most important events 
of the subsequent period. 

What we should have done is quite plain. It was 
prescribed alike by national faith and public expedience, what Eng- 
We should have done what Cardinal Mazarin did during have done 
the English, Mr Pitt during the early part of the French, sion.°°°°^ 
Revolution. We should have interfered in favour of 
neither the one party nor the other, but, preserving a 
strict neutrality, recognised and continued the national 
treaties with that government which the nation ulti- 
mately adopted, as the one suited to the wishes, and pro- 
tective of the interests, of the majority of its inhabitants. 

If driven by necessity to interfere, it should have been 
in support of that line of descent which our own security 
and the interests of Europe required, and the faith of 
treaties guaranteed, rather than of that which endan- 
gered the former and violated the latter. We did none 
of these things. We interfered, by the weight of diplo- 
macy and the force of arms, to force a hateful democratic 
regime upon a people whose hearts w'ere essentially 
monarchical; and we succeeded in establishing a govern- 
ment at Madrid against the wishes of nine- tenths of the 
people of the country. 

We now see the result. We have received our just 
punishment in beholding the consummation of the Mont- 
pensier alliance, and the dream of Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon realised, by the extension of French influence 
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from the Scheldt to Gibraltar. At one blow we have 
undone the whole work of the wars of the Succession 
and the Revolution, We have lost, by a single act, the 
fruit of the victories of Marlborough and the triumphs 
of Wellington. The barrier in the Netherlands, the 
counterpoise in the Peninsula, have been alike lost, or 
rather their weight has been added to the power of our 
enemies. England sees clearly enough now the erroneous 
policy in which her nilers have got themselves involved, 
and the manner in which they have played into the 
hands of our enemies ; but she does not see as yet where 
the fault really lay, and of what we really ought to be 
ashamed. She is ashamed of having been deceived, but 
not of having been the deceiver. It is for the latter, 
however, she should really feel humiliation. To be 
duped in negotiation, as to be outdone in love, is no 
unusual occurrence ; it occurs equally in public and 
private life, not less to the deserving than the unde- 
serving. Diplomatic cunning is frequently the re- 
source of the weak against the strong, of the perfidious 
against the unsuspecting. To break treaties, oppress 
allies, and foment direful civil wars, for the propagation 
of political opinions, or supposed party advantages— 
these are the real offences for which nations must answer, 
and which call down a righteous retribution upon their 
rulers and themselves. 

By the course which England has of late years 
adopted in regard to Spain, she has deprived hei'self of 
1- all title to complain, even of any real violation of the 
viohtilfof Treaty of Utrecht by any other power. Having set the 
S UtoS. first example of setting aside its provisions, in the essen- 
tial article of the succession to the throne, she can no 
longer with effect upbraid France for infringement of it 
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in inferior pai’ticulars. But in truth, Louis Philippe, in 
the Montpensier marriage, violated none of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Utrecht : ■whether he deviated from any 
promises made at the Chateau d’Eu is a matter of 
comparatively little impoi’tance, concerning which the 
statesmen of the two countries are at variance. There 
is no prohibition in the Treaty of Utrecht of the mar- 
riage of French princes with Spanish princesses, or vice 
versd ; there is not a word said about such marriages at 
all. It was as unnecessaiy as it would have been ungra- 
cious ; for when the succession to the crown of Madrid 
was strictly entailed on heirs male, no piince of the 
French blood, by manying an Infanta of Spain, could 
endanger the peace of Europe by succeeding, through 
her, to the throne. Accordingly, numerous instances 
have since occurred of such marriages, without their 
having excited any attention, or been ever deemed 
infringements of the Treaty of Utrecht.* 

But when England joined with France, in 1834, to 
alter the order of succession in Spain, and to force a 

* Siicli marriages between Frencb. princes and Spanisb. princesses took 
place on the 21st Januaiy 1721, and the 25th Angnst 17S9 ; and on the 23d 
January 1745, the Dauphin of France married the princess who, but for the 
Treaty of Utrecht excluding the female line, would have been heiress of the 
crown of Spain. But on none of these occasions was it ever supposed any 
infringement of the Treaty of Utrecht had taken place, or any danger to the 
balance of power in Europe had occurred. 17ay, Louis XY. was publicly, 
and with the knowledge of the whole of Europe, affianced, early in life, to 
the Infanta of Spain. The Spanish princess was brought and lived long at 
Yersailles, in order to be initiated into the duties of French royalty ; and the 
match was at length broken off, not from any remonstrance on the part of 
the Englisli ambassador or the diplomatic body in Eimope, but because the 
princess being six years younger than the French king, who was nineteen 
years of age, his subjects were too impatient for his marriage— were too iin- 
pationt to wait till it could with propriety be solemnised ; and he married, 
in consequence, Maria Leckzinski, daughter of the King of Poland. — See De 
Tocqueville’s IIist. de Louis XV., i., p. 172. 
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dynasty of queens, surrounded by Republican institu- 
tions, on an unwilling people, the case was entirely 
altered. The marriage of a prince of France with an 
infanta of Spain became then a matter of the very 
highest importance ; it threatened the precise danger 
which the War of the Succession was undertaken to 
Sfthemaie avert, which the Treaty of Utrecht was concluded to 
madeTathis pi’evcnt, thougli it did so only imperfectly. There is, 
th?iateMts indeed, in that treaty the most express prohibition 
powers! against the crowns of France and Spain being united on 
the same head ; but that is neither the real danger to 
be dreaded, nor has England left herself any means of 
preventing it. It is the “ Family Alliance ” now con- 
cluded which is the real evil ; and if the succession to 
the Spanish crown should open to any future King of 
the French, in consequence of it, how could we, who, 
in defiance of the Treaty of Utrecht, have opened to 
the Infanta the succession to the throne, object to his 
ascending it 1 We have fallen into the pit which we 
ourselves dug ; we have been punished by the work 
of our own hands — another among the numerous proofs 
which contemporary as well as past history afibrds, 
that there is a moral superintendence of the affairs of 
men, and that great violations of national duty work 
out, in the national consequences to which they lead, a 
just retribution upon the third and fourth generations. 

The subsequent change which has taken place in the 
The danger government of France has neither removed nor alleviated 
ish alliance these dangers. The Orleans dynasty may be dispos- 
hy sessed from the throne ; a Republic may succeed ; a con- 
vontaonof ^ president may wield its power instead of a king 

— it is the same : the evil has been done, and cannot be 
undone. A family compact may subsist equally between 
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affiliated republics as between connected sovereigns ; a chap. 
revolutionary dynasty will never fail on a crisis to look 
for support in governments having the same origin, and I7i4. 
actuated by the same interests. They will never cease 
to regard England with envy and jealousy, the greater, 
because she has achieved a combination of general free- 
dom with stability of government, which they have been 
unable to effect. When a war of opinion arises — as arise 
it will and must in Europe — the revolutionary govern- 
ments will adhere to each other, and their hostility 
will be mainly directed against this country. By 
establishing a revolutionary government on the thrones 
of the Peninsula, we secured a cordial and steady ally 
to Prance in every contest that may arise with the legi- 
timate powers ; the family compact between France and 
Spain, which Harley and Bolingbroke bequeathed, by the 
peace of Utrecht, to these powers in the eighteenth, will 
be succeeded by a national compact, from the policy of 
Grey and Palmerston in forming the Quadruple Alliance, 
in the nineteenth century. When England next faces 
her Continental foes, and contends for her existence 
on the waves, whether her enemies are directed by an 
emperor, a king, a president, or a consul, the fleets by 
which she will be menaced will issue not only from 
Brest and Cherburg, but from Antwerp and Ostend, 
from Ferrol and Cadiz; and her faithful allies, in her 
greatest and most glorious struggle, will, by her own 
act, be converted into her bitterest and most formidable 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MARLBOEOU0H — ^EUGENE — FEEDEEICK — ^NAPOLEON — WELLINGTON. 

CHAP. The extraordinary merit of Marlborough’s military 
talents will not be duly appreciated, unless the peculiar 
nature of the contest he was called on to direct, and 

1 

Change in the character which it assumed in his time, is taken 
of w7r ir* into consideration. The era of feudalism had ceased — 
ro'ugvr at least so far as the raising of a military force by its 
machinery was concerned. Louis XIV., indeed, when 
pressed for men, more than once summoned the han 
and the arri^re ban of France to his standards, and he 
always had a gallant array of feudal nobility in his ante- 
chambers, or around his headquarters. But war, both on 
his part and on that of his antagonists, was carried on, 
generally speaking, with standing armies, and supported 
by the belligerent state. The vast, though generally 
tumultuary, array which the Plantagenet or Valois 
soTereigns summoned to their support, but which, bound 
only to serve for forty days, generally disappeared before 
a few months of hostilities were over, could no longer be 
relied on. The modern system, invented by Revolution- 
ary France, of making war maintain war, and sending 
forth starving multitudes with arms in their hands, to 
subsist by the plunder of the adjoining states, was 
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unkno'wn. The national passions had not been roused, chap. 
•which alone could bring it into operation. The decline 
of the feudal system forbade the hope that contests 
could be maintained by the chiyalrous attachment of a 
faithful nobility : the democratic spirit had not been 
so aroused as to supply its place by popular fervour. 
Religious passions, indeed, had been strongly excited ; 
but they had prompted men rather to suffer than to act : 
the disputations of the pulpit -were their natural arena ; 
in the last extremity, they ■n'ere more allied to the 
resignation of the martyr than the heroism of the sol- 
dier. Between the feudal and the democratic eras 
there extended a long period of above a century and a 
half, during which governments had acquired the force, 
and mainly relied on the power, of standing armies ; but 
the resources at their disposal for the support of these 
were so limited that the greatest economy in the hus- 
banding both of men and money was indispensable. 

Richard Cceur-de-Lion, Edward ITI., and Henry V., 
were the models of feudal leaders, and their wars were Nature of 
a faithful mirror of the feudal contests. Setting forth 
at the head of a force, which, if not formidable in point 
of numbers, was generally extremely so from equip- 
ment and the use of arms, the nobles around them 
were generally too proud and high-spirited to decline 
a combat, even on any possible terms of disadvantage. 

They took the field, as the knights went to a champ clos, 
to engage their adversaries in single conflict; and it 
was deemed equally dishonourable to retire without 
fighting from the one as the other. But they had no 
permanent force at their disposal to secure a lasting 
result, even from the greatest victories. The conquest of 
a petty province, a diminutive fortress, was often their 
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CHAP, only result. Hence tlie desperate battles, so memorable 
in warlike annals, which they fought, and hence the 
miserable and almost nugatory results which almost 
inTariably followed the greatest triumphs. Cressy, Poic- 
tiers, and Azincour, followed by the expulsion of the 
English from France ; Methven and Dunbar, by their 
ignominious retreat from Scotland; Ascalon and Ptole- 
mais, by their being driven from the Holy Land, must 
immediately occur to every reader. This state of war 
necessarily imprinted a corresponding character on the 
feudal generals. They were high-spirited and daring in 
action — often skilful in tactics — generally ignorant of 
strategy— covetous of military renown, but careless of 
national advancement— and often more solicitous to 
conquer an adversary in single conflict, than to reduce a 
fortress or win a province. 

But when armies were raised at the expense, not of 
Great' Hoblos, but of kiugs — whcu their cost became a lasting 
whelarmies aud hcavy drain on the royal exchequer, and they were 
ty Govern- yet felt to be indispensable to national security — 
sovereigns grew desirous of a more durable and profit- 
able result from their victories. Standing armies, though 
commonly powerful — ^often irresistible when accumu- 
lated in large bodies — were yet extremely expensive. 
Their expense was felt the more from the great difficulty 
of getting the people in every country, at that period, 
to submit to any considerable amount of direct taxation. 
More than one flourishing province had been lost, or 
powerful monarchy overturned, in the attempt to increase 
such burdens ; as, for example, the loss of Holland to 
Spain, and the execution of Charles I. in England. In 
this dilemma, arising from the experienced necessity of 
raising standing armies on the one hand, and the extreme 
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difficulty of permanently providing for them on the other, chap. 
the only resource was to spare both the blood of the 
soldiers and the expenses of the government as much as 
possible. Durable conquests, acquisitions of towns and 
provinces which could yield revenues and furnish men, 
became the great object of ambition. The point of feudal 
honour was forgotten in the inanity of its consequences ; 
the benefits of modern conquests were felt in the reality 
of their results. A methodical cautious system of war 
was thus made imperative upon generals by the necessities 
of their situation, and the objects expected from them 
by their respective governments. To risk little and gain 
much, became the great object : skill and stratagem 
gradually took the place of reckless daring; and the 
reputation of a general came to be measured rather 
by the permanent addition which, at a little cost in 
men or money, his successes made to the revenues of his 
sovereign, than by the note with which the trumpet of 
Fame proclaimed his own exploits. 

Turenne was the first, and, in his day, the greatest 
general in this new and scientific system of war. He Tunenne 
first applied to the military art the resources of prudent twrsy”tem, 
foresight, deep thought, and profound combination ; atoperfe^-'’ 
and the results of his successes completely justified the 
discernment which had prompted Louis XIV. to place 
him at the head of his armies. His methodical and far- 
seeing campaigns in Flanders, Franche-Comtd, Alsace, 
and Lorraine, in the early pai’t of the reign of that 
monarch, added these valuable provinces of France, 
which have never since been lost. His conquests have 
proved more durable than those of the great Emperor, 
all of which were lost during the lifetime of their author. 
Napoleon’s legions passed like a desolating whirlwind 
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over Europe, but they gave only fleeting celebrity, and 
entailed lasting wounds on France. Turenne’s slow, or 
more methodical and cautious conquests, have proved 
lasting acquisitions to the monarchy. Nancy still owns 
the French allegiance ; Besanqon and Strasbourg are to 
this day two of its frontier fortresses; Lille is yet a 
leading stronghold in its iron barrier. Napoleon, it is 
well known, had the highest possible opinion of Turenne. 
He was disposed to place him at the head of modern 
generals ; and his very interesting analysis of his cam- 
paigns is not the least important part of his invaluable 
memoirs.^ 

Condi, though living in the same age, and alternately 
the enemy and comrade of Turenne, belonged to a totally 
different class of generals, and, indeed, seemed to per- 
tain to another age of the world. He was warmed by 
the spirit of chivalry ; he bore its terrors on his sword’s 
point. Heart and soul he was heroic. Like Clive or 
Alexander, he was consumed by that thirst for fame, 
that ardent passion for glorious achievements, which is 
the invariable characteristic of elevated, and the most 
inconceivable quality to ordinary minds. In the pi*o- 
secution of this object no difficulties could deter, no 
dangers daunt him. Though his spirit was chivalrous, 
though cavalry was the arm which suited his genius, 
and in which he chiefly delighted, he brought to the 
military art the might of genius and the resources of 
art ; and no man could make better use of the power 
which the expiring spirit of feudality bequeathed to its 
scientific successors. He destroyed the Spanish infantry 
at Rocroy and Lens, not by mere desultory charges of the 
French horse, but by efforts of that gallant body as skil- 
fully directed as those by which Hannibal overthrew the 
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Roman legions at Trasymene and Cannm. His genius 
was animated by tbe spirit of the fourteenth, but it was 
guided by tbe knowledge of the seventeenth, century. 

Bred in the school of Tiirenne, placed, like him, at 
the head of a force raised with difficulty, and maintained 
with still greater trouble, Marlborough was the greatest 
general of the methodical or scientific school which 
modern Europe has produced. He united the combina- 
tions of Tui’enne to the daring of Condd. No man knew 
better the importance of deeds which fascinate the minds 
of men ; none could decide quicker, or strike harder, 
when the proper time for doing so arrived. None, when 
the decisive crisis of the struggle approached, could 
expose his person more fearlessly, or lead his reserves 
more gallantly into the very hottest of the enemy’s fire. 
To his combined intrepidity and quickness in thus 
bringing the reserves, at the decisive moment, into action, 
all his wonderful victories, and in particular Ramilies 
and Malplaquet, are to be ascribed. But, in the ordi- 
nary case, he preferred the bloodless methods of skill 
and arrangement. Combination was his great forte ; 
and in this he was not exceeded by Napoleon himself. 
To deceive the enemy as to the real point of attack — to 
pei-plex him by marches and countermarches — to assume 
and constantly maintain the initiative — to win by skill 
what could not be achieved by force, was his great 
delight ; and in that, the highest branch of the military 
art, he was unrivalled in modern times. He did not 
despise stratagem. Like Hannibal, he resorted to that 
arm frequently, and with never-failing success. His 
campaigns, in that respect, bear a closer resemblance to 
those of the illustrious Carthaginian than to those of any 
general in modern Europe. Like him, too, his adminis- 
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tratire and diplomatic qualities -were equal to his mili- 
tary powers. By his winning manners he retained in 
unwilling, but still effective union, an alliance, unwieldy 
from its magnitude, and discordant by its jealousies ; 
and kept, in willing multitudes, around his standards, a 
colluvies omnium gentium, of various languages, habits, 
and religion — held in subjection by nothing else but the 
strong bond of admiration for their general, and a desire 
to share in his triumphs. 

Consummate address, and never-failing prudence, 
especially characterised the English commander. With 
such judgment did he measure his strength against 
that of his adversary^ — so skilfully did he choose the 
points of attack, whether in strategy or tactics— so well 
weighed were all his enterprises, and so admirably pre- 
pared the means of carrying them into execution, that 
none of his arrangements ever miscarried. It was a 
common saying at the time, and the preceding narrative 
amply justifies it, that he never fought a battle which 
he did not gain, nor laid siege to a town which he did 
not take. This extraordinary and unbroken success 
extended, during nine campaigns, to all his manoeuvres, 
however trivial ; and it has been already noticed, that 
the first disaster of any moment which occurred to his 
arms during that long period, so chequered with disaster 
to others, was the destruction of a convoy destined for 
the siege of St Venant, in October 1710, by one of 
Villars’ detachments. A combination of daring in de- 
sign, with caution and wisdom in execution, was his 
great characteristic. The councils of war and the field 
deputies of Holland, to whom he submitted his projects 
for consideration, never failed to object to them from 
the extreme hazard with which they were attended; 
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subsequent times have supposed that they must have chap. 
been attended with no hazard, from the uniform success 
with which tliey were carried out. It was the admir- '714. 
able powers of arrangement and combination which he 
brought to bear on all parts of his army, equally from 
the highest to the lowest, which was the cause of this 
extraordinary and uninterrupted success. 

He was often outnumbered by the enemy, and was 
always opposed by a homogeneous army, animated by xiiough iu- 
one strong national and military sj)irit ; while he was fOTc?,he aj- 
himself at the head of a discordant array of many 
different nations, some of them with little turn for war- 
like exploit, others lukewarm, or even treacherous in the 
cause. But, notwithstanding this, he never lost the 
ascendant. From the time when he first began the war 
on the banks of the Maese in 1702, till his military 
career was closed in 1711, within the iron barrier of 
France, by the intrigues of his political opponents at 
home, he never abandoned the initiative. He was con- 
stantly on the offensive. When inferior in force, as he 
often was, he supplied the deficiency of military strength 
by skill and combination ; when his position was en- 
dangered by the errors or treachery of others, as was 
still more frequently the case, he waited till a false move 
on the part of his adversaries enabled iiim to retrieve 
his affairs by some brilliant and decisive stroke. It was 
thus that he restored the war in Germany, after the 
cause of the Emperor had been wellnigh ruined, by 
means of the brilliant cross-march into Bavaria, and the 
splendid victory at Blenheim. Thus also he gained 
Flanders for the Archduke by the stroke at Ramilies, 
when the affairs of the Allies there wore the most unpro- 
mising aspect ; and regained it at Oudenarde, after the 
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Imperial cause in that quarter had been all but lost by 
the treacherous sui-render of Ghent and Bruges, in the 
very centre of his ■water-communications. 

War, in the days of Marlborough, was a totally 
different art from what it had been, or afterwards be- 
came. The conqueror neither swept over the world 
with the fierce tempest of Scythian war, nor mastered 
it by the steady superiority of Roman discipline. No 
vehement and universal passions had brought whole 
nations into the field ; mankind were roused neither by 
the fanaticism of Mahommedan delusion, nor by the 
dreams of French democracy. Europe had not risen up 
as one man to shake off the cruel despotism of a Napo- 
leon. The forces of the powers on either side were very 
nearly matched ; and the armies which their generals led 
into action were almost constantly equal to each other. 
Any superiority that did exist in point of numbers w^as 
almost invariably on the side of the French ; and, in 
the homogeneous quality of their troops, they always 
had the advantage. Success in these nicely -balanced 
circumstances could be gained only by superiority of 
skill ; and the smiles of fortune were reserved, not for 
the most daring, but the most judicious. A carnpaign 
resembled a protracted game at chess between two 
players of nearly equal ability, in which the antagonists 
set out at first uniformly with equal forces, and the vic- 
tory could only be gained by a skilful plan laid on the 
one side, or the felicitous advantage taken of a false 
move on the other. The campaigns of Marlborough 
and Villai's or Vendome were exactly of this descrip- 
tion. And perhaps in no other contests, since the 
dawn of the military art, was so much talent exerted 
by the commanders on either side, or was success so 
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evidently the result of the superior generalship of the 
one who in the end proved victorious. 

Prudence and circumspection in the conduct of such a 
war were not less imposed on Marlborough by his situa- 
tion than they were in unison with his character. The 
general of a coalition has one duty which beyond all 
others it behoves him to discharge, and that is, if possible, 
to avoid disaster. The leader of the troops of a popular 
state must always regard his domestic enemies at home 
at least as formidable as those to whom he is opposed 
in the field. They proved more so to Marlborough ; he 
conquered France and Louis XIV., but he was over- 
turned by the Tories and Bolingbroke. Such are the 
jealousies of governments, so diverse and opposite the 
interests of nations, that a coalition, unless in the tumult 
of unhoped-for success, or under the terrors of instant 
danger, is always on the verge of dissolution. It proved 
so both with that which Marlborough led, and that 
which Castlereagh guided. A single considerable dis- 
aster at once breaks it up. Long-continued success, by 
averting danger, has not less certainly the same eifect. 
Of every coalition it may be truly said, as Wellington, 
in a moment of irritation, said of the English army, 
that it “ is liable to be dissolved equally by victory or 
defeat.” The general of a confederacy is constantly 
surrounded by lukewarm selfish allies ready to fall off, 
and envenomed domestic factions ready to fall on. 
Such was the position of Marlborough ; such, a century 
afterwards, was the situation of Wellington. Unbroken 
success was to both the condition of existence. Marl- 
borough was ruined by the indecisive result of the 
campaign of 1711 ; Wellington all but ruined by 
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of the defeats from Avhich Frederick or Napoleon 
recovered, and -which were the price at which they 
purchased their astonishing triumphs, would, from 
the clamour they raised at home, have destroyed 
Marlborough or Wellington. A despotic monarch com- 
manding his own armies can afford to be daring in 
the field, for he has to take counsel only from the 
intrepidity of his own breast ; the general of a coali- 
tion must be circumspect, for he is dependant on the 
fears, and liable to be thwarted by the jealousies, of 
others. 

The same necessity was the cause of the adoption of 
the system of sieges, and of the fixing of the war in 
toalopuhe Flanders, which formed such striking features in the 
siege” Ld military career of Marlborough. This matter has been 
in Flanders, the subjcct of extraordinary misconception, and un- 
bounded misrepresentation, from the contemporary 
period to the present time. It was said, that, in attack- 
ing the enemy in the Low Countries, he took the bull 
by the horns, while in assaulting him from Lorraine or 
Alsace, he would have taken him on his defenceless 
side ; and the successful results of the invasions of 1814 
and 1815 are I'eferred to as proving what may be ex- 
pected from disregarding frontier fortresses, and striking 
at once at the heart of the enemy’s power. Those 
who make these remai'ks would do well to consider 
Avhat force Marlborough had at his disposal to make 
such a daring invasion. He was almost constantly 
inferior to the enemy's army immediately opposed to 
him. The successes which he gained were entirely 
the result of superior skill in strategy or tactics on his 
part; their constant recurrence made men forget, and 
has made posterity forget, the extraordinary difficulties 
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M'liich had to be overcome before they were attained, chap. 
If we would see what would have been the issue of the 
war if his tutelary arm and far-seeing genius had been 
awanting, we have only to look at Denain and the 
campaign of 1712, even when the ardent genius of 
Eugene directed the Allied forces. 

To have invaded a compact monarchy like France, 
possessing such vast military resources, and animated by Danger's of 
so strong a military spirit, with an inferior force, leaving system, 
the whole triple line of frontier fortresses behind, would 
have been to expose the Allied army to certain destruc- 
tion. It must have left half its numbers behind to 
blockade the fortresses and keep up the communica- 
tions; the enemy’s force, by falling back to the centre 
of his I'esources, would have been doubled. Arrived on 
the Oise, Marlborough would have found himself with 
fifty thousand men in presence of a hundred thou- 
sand. The result of the invasions of Germany in 1704 
by Tallard, of France in 1792 by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, of Russia in 1812 by Napoleon, demonstrate the 
extreme danger of penetrating into an enemy’s country, 
even with the greatest force, without adequate regard 
to the communications of the invading army. The 
cases of 1814 and 1815, when a million of experienced 
soldiers fell on a single and exhausted state, is the 
exception, not the rule; and their narrow escape from 
defeat in the first of these years proves the hazard of 
such a proceeding. By assailing France on the side 
of the Low Countries, and working by degrees through 
its iron frontier, Marlborough took the only certain way 
of bringing down its power, because he secured his rear 
as he advanced, and reduced the enemy’s strength by 
the successive captures of the frontier garrisons, till. 
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when the line was brohen through, like a knight when 
his armour was uncased, it lay without defence. 

Lord Chesterfield, who knew him well, said that 
Marlborough was a man of excellent parts, and strong 
good sense, but of no Tery shining genius. The unin- 
terrupted success of his campaigns, howexer, joined to 
the unexampled address with which he allayed the 
jealousies and stilled the discords of the confederacy 
whose annies he led, decisively demonstrates that the 
polished earl’s opinion was not a just one, and that his 
partiality for the graces led him to ascribe an undue 
influence in the great duke’s career to the inimitable 
suavity and courtesy of his manner. His enterprises 
and stratagems, his devices to deceive the enemy, and 
counterbalance inferiority of force by superiority of con- 
duct; the eagle eye which in the decisive moment he 
brought to bear on the field of battle, and the rapidity 
with which in person he struck the final blow from 
which the enemy never recovered, bespeak the intuitive 
genius of war. It was the admirable balance of his 
mental qualities which caused his originality to be 
undervalued : no one power stood out in such bold relief 
as to overshadow all the others, and rivet the eye by 
the magnitude of its proportions. Thus his consummate 
judgment made the world overlook his invention ; his 
uniform prudence caused his daring to be forgotten ; 
his incomparable combinations often concealed the capa- 
cious mind which had put the whole in motion. He 
was so invariably successful that men forgot how difficult 
it is always to succeed in war. It was not till he was 
withdrawn from the conduct of the campaign, when 
disaster immediately attended the Allied arms, and 
France resumed the ascendant over the coalition, that 
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Europe became seusible -who bad been its soul, and bow 
much bad been lost when his mighty understanding was 
no longer at the head of alFairs. 

Lord Bolingbroke, whose great abilities caused him 
to discern exalted merit, even through all the mists of 
party prejudice, said that Marlborough was the “per- 
fection of genius, matured by He did not 

say ^ by knowledge. This was really his character : 
Bolingbroke has said neither more nor less than the 
truth. Marlborough had received a very limited educa- 
tion ; he had never been at a university ; he had none 
of the varied and extensive erudition which enriched 
the minds of his great rivals in politics, St John and 
Hariey. Thrown into the guards at the age of sixteen, 
having been previously only at a grammar school, and 
afterwards a page to the Duke of York, he entered 
upon life without any of the vast advantages which 
knowledge alFords. What he subsequently gained was 
acquired in courts and camps. It is the strongest proof 
of the extraordinary strength and sagacity of his mind, 
that with such limited advantages he became what he 
was— the first in arms, and second to none in politics, of 
the age in which he lived. He made admirable use of 
the opportunities he afterwards enjoyed. In the school 
of Turenne he imbibed the art of war ; in the palace of 
St James’s he learned the mysteries of courts; in the 
House of Peers, and at the Hague, he became master 
of the art of diplomacy. In these varied situations he 
acquired the knowledge, of all others the most valuable, 
which can nowhere be learned so well, because nowhere 
IS Its weakness so clearly brought out by temptation— 
that of the world and the human heart. His career 
affords the most striking proof of how much the real 
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education of every mind depends upon itself, and how 
much it is in the power of strong sense, accompanied 
by vigilant observation in after life, to compensate the 
want of those advantages which, under more favourable 
circumstances, often give to early youth the benefit of 
the acquirements and experience of others. 

A most inadequate opinion would be formed of Marl- 
borough’s mental character, if his military exploits alone 
are taken into consideration. Like all other intellects 
of the first order, he was equally capable of gi'eat achieve- 
ments in peace as in war, and shone forth with not less 
lustre in the deliberations of the cabinet, or in the corre- 
spondence of diplomacy, than in directing columns on 
the field of battle, or tracing out the line of approaches 
for the attack of fortified towns. Nothing could exceed 
the judgment and temper with which he reconciled the 
jarring interests, and smoothed down the rival preten- 
sions, of the coalesced cabinets. The danger was not so 
pressing as to unite their rival governments, as it after- 
wards did those of the Grand Alliance in 1813, which 
overthrew Napoleon ; and incessant exertions, joined to 
the highest possible diplomatic address, judgment of 
conduct, and sauvity of manner, were required to pre- 
vent the coalition, on various occasions during the 
course of the war, from falling to pieces. As it was, 
the intrigues of Bolingbroke and the Tories in Eng- 
land, and the ascendency of Mrs Masham in the 
Queen’s bedchamber councils, at last counterbalanced 
all his achievements, and led to a peace which aban- 
doned the most important objects of the war, and was 
fraught, as the event has proved, with serious danger 
to the independence, and even the existence, of Eng- 
land. His winter campaign at the Allied courts, as 
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he himself said, always equalled in duration, and often chap. 
exceeded in importance and difficulty, that in summer 
with the enemy ; and nothing is more certain than that, 
if a man of less capacity had been intrusted with the 
direction of its diplomatic relations, the coalition would 
have soon broken up without having accomplished any 
of the objects for which the war had been undertaken, 
from the mere selfishness and dissensions of the cabinets 
by whom it was conducted. 

With one blot, for which the justice of history or the 
partiality of biography neither can nor should attempt His ch^ac- 
to make any apology, Marlborough’s private character statesman, 
seems to have been unexceptionable, and was evidently 
distinguished by several noble and amiable qualities. 

That he was bred a courtier, and owed his first elevation 
to the favour with which he was regarded by one of the 
King’s mistresses, was not his fault ; — it arose, perhaps, 
necessarily from Ijis situation, and the graces and beauty 
with which he had been so prodigally endowed by 
nature. The young officer of the Guards, who in the 
army of Louis XIV. passed by the name of the hand- 
some Englishman, could hardly be expected to be free 
from the consequences of female partiality at the court 
of Charles II. Shortly after the Revolution he was 
undoubtedly involved in many dark intrigues for the 
restoration of the exiled family : he seemed to be 
desirous to undo what he himself had done. It is the 
fatal effect of one deviation from rectitude that it 
renders subsequent ones almost unavoidable, or so 
confounds the moral sense as to make their turpitude 
be unfelt. But in maturer years, his conduct in public, 
after Anne had placed him in high command, was uni- 
formly consistent, straightforward, and honourable. He 
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was a sincere patriot, and ardently attached both to his 
country and to the principles of freedom, at a time when 
both were wellnigh forgotten in the struggles of party, 
and the fierce contests for royal or popular favour. 

Though bred up in a licentious court, and early 
exposed to the most entrancing of its seductions, he 
was in mature life strictly correct, both in his conduct 
and conversation. He resisted every temptation to 
which his undiminished beauty exposed him after his 
marriage, and was never known either to utter, or permit 
to be uttered in his presence, a light or indecent expres- 
sion. His uniform attention to the comforts of the men 
won the hearts of his soldiers : his invariable humanity 
extorted the praises of his enemies. He discouraged to 
the utmost degree all intemperance and licentiousness 
in his soldiers, and constantly laboured to impress upon 
them a sense of moral duty and Supreme superintend- 
ence. Divine service was regularly performed in all his 
camps, both morning and evening ; previous to a battle, 
players were read at the head of every regiment, and 
the fiist act, after a victory, was a solemn thanksgiving. 

By those means,” says a contemporary biographer, 
who served in his army, “ his camp resembled a quiet' 
well-governed city. Cursing and swearing were seldom 
heard among the officers ; a drunkard was the object of 
scorn ; and even the soldiers, many of them the refuse 
and dregs of the nation, became, at the close of one or 
two campaigns, tractable, civil, sensible, and clean, and 
had an air and spirit above the vulgar.”^ 

In political life, during his career after the Revolution, 
he was consistent and firm ; faithful to his party, but 
moie faithful still to his country. He was a generous 
friend, an attached, perhaps a too fond, husband. Durin«r 
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the whole of his actire career, he retained a constant 
sense of the superintendence of the Supreme Being, and 
was ever the first to ascribe the successes which he had 
gained to Divine protection — a disposition which shone 
forth with peculiar grace amidst the din of arms and 
the flourish of trumpets for his own mighty achievements. 
Even the one occasion on which, like David, he fell 
from his high principles, will he regarded by the 
equitable observer with charitable, if not forgiving eyes. 
He will recollect, that perfection never yet belonged to 
a child of Adam ; he will measure the dreadful nature 
of the struggle which awaits an upright and generous 
mind when loyalty and gratitude impel one way, and 
religion and patriotism another. Without attempting 
to justify an officer who employs the power bestowed by 
one government to elevate another on its ruins, he will 
yet reflect, that in such a crisis, even the firmest heads 
and the best hearts may be led astray : he will recollect 
that, as already noticed, the heroic Ney, in another age, 
did the same. If he is wise, he will ascribe the fault — 
for fault it was — not so much to the individual, as to the 
time in which he lived ; and feel a deeper thankfulness 
that his own lot has been cast in a happier age, when 
the great moving passions of the human heart act in the 
same direction, and a public man need not fear that he 
is wanting in his duty to his sovereign, because he is 
performing that due to his country. 

Marlborough, however, was but a man, and therefore 
not without the usual blemishes and weaknesses of hu- 
manity. The great blot on his character, the inexcus- 
able act in his life — that of having accepted a command 
from James II., and afterwards betrayed him — will be 
found on e.xamination to be but a part, though doubtless 
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the most conspicuous one, of the prevailing disposition 
and secret weakness of liis character. He was extremelj 
ambitious, and little scrupulous about the means bj 
which elevation was to be attained or prolonged. He 
repeatedly yielded to the solicitations of thos'e around 
him, from the desire to avoid ruining his party, under 
circumstances when the dignity of his character required 
a more independent and resolute conduct. He was not 
by nature a bad, or by habit a dishonourable man, and 
yet he did a most base and dishonourable thing”; he 
abandoned his King and benefactor when holding an 
important command under him. He did not possess 
the mental independence, the strong sense of rectitude, 
the keen feelings of honour, which lead pure and elevated 
minds to make shipwreck of their fortunes in the cause 
of duty. He was possessed by strong moral and religious 
principles, but when a crisis arrived they yielded to the 
whisperings of expedience; or rather, the deceitfulness of 
sin made him believe that his duty pointed to the course 
which his interest demanded. He had more of Csesar 
in him than Cato. It never would be said of him 

“■ Vietrix causa Deis plaouit, sed -ricta Catoui.” 

In justice to Marlborough, however, it must be recol- 
lected that he lived in an age of revolutions, when the 
crown had been recently twice subverted, and a new 
dynasty placed on the throne; when men’s minds were 
confused and their ideas unhinged with regard to public 
duty , and when that fatal effect of revolutionary suc- 
cess had taken place — the assigning to public actions no 
oAer test but success. And yet, so mixed is the con- 
dition of mankind, and so great the ascendency of 
selfishness in human affairs, that Marlborough’s extraor- 
dinary rise and long-continued power is in great part to 
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be ascribed to these moral weaknesses in Ms character, chap. 
Had he possessed the noble spirit of one of the old 
Cavaliers, he would have adhered to James in his mis- 
fortune, and become a respectable but unknown exile at 
St Germains, instead of the illustrious leader of the 
coalition. He thus affords another instance to the many 
which history affords of the truth of Johnson’s saying, 

“ That no man ever rose from a private station to exalted 
power amongst men, in whom great and commanding 
qualities were not combined with meannesses that woidd 
be inconceivable in ordinary life.” 

Marlborough was often accused of avarice ; but his 
conduct through life sufficiently demonstrated that in His private 
him the natural desire to accumulate a fortune, which anSerated 
belongs to every rational mind, was kept in subjection dhpLaVof 
to more elevated principles. The great wealth which he 
acquired from his numerous appointments, and the 
royal and parliamentary rewards bestowed on him for 
his services, were sufficient to excite the envy of the 
vulgar, and this feeling was eagerly fed by those who 
pandered to their passions. Swift contrasted, in a 
popular diatribe, the scanty rewards of Roman triumph 
with the half million which had attested British grati- 
tude. But there was no real foundation for this asper- 
sion. His conduct belied it. His repeated refusal of 
the government of the Netherlands, with its magnificent 
appointment of £60,000 a-year, was a sufficient proof 
how much he despised money when it interfered with 
public duty ; his splendid edifices, both in London and 
Blenheim, attest how little he valued it for any other 
purpose but as it might be applied to noble and worthy 
objects.* Like many other men who have been the 
Marlboroiigli’s lioiise in London cost aboiit £100,000 . — Cose, vi. 399. 


CHAP, architects of their own fortune, he was economical in his 
habits, and little inclined to spend monej on personal 
1714. gratifications. But on great occasions he exhibited a 
splendour worthy of his station and his character; he 
could give aU the money in his possession to the wounded 
>coxe.vi. Ms enemies, and present a friendless and de- 

400. serving officer with a thousand pounds to purchase a 
commission.^ 

23 He possessed the magnanimity in judging of others 
invariable characteristic of real gi-eatness. 
humamty. Euvy was unknowu, suspicion loathsome to him. He 
often suffered by the generous confidence with which he 
trusted his enemies. He was patient under contradic- 
tion, placid and courteous both in his manners and 
demeanour, and owed great part of his success, both in 
the field and in the cabinet, to the invariable suavity 
and charm of his manners. His humanity was uniformly 

conspicuous. Not only his own soldiers, but his enemies, 

never failed to experience it. Like Wellington, his 
attention to the health and comforts of his men was 
incessant; which, with his daring in the field, and 
uniform success in strategy, endeared him in the highest 
degree to the soldiers. Troops of all nations equally 
trusted him ; and the common saying, when they were 
in any difficulty, “Never mind, ‘Corporal John’ will 
get us out of it,” was heard as frequently in the Dutch, 

Danish, or German, as in the English language. He 
frequently gave the weary soldiers a place in his carriage, 

and got out himself to accommodate more ; and his first 

caie, after an engagement, invariably was to visit the 
lSSxTv.’ of battle, and do his utmost to assuage the suffer- 
vi. 129. mgs of the wounded, both among his own men and those 
of the enemy.2 After the battle of Malplaquet, he 
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diyided all the money at his private disposal among the chap. 
wounded officers of the enemy. 

The character of this illustrious man has been thus 

23 . 

portrayed by two of the greatest writers in the English Hisciiarao- 
language, the latter of whom will not be accused of by Adam ” 
undue partiality to his political enemy. “ It is a char- Bdlng™ 
acteristic,” says Adam Smith, “ almost peculiar to the 
great Duke of Marlborough, that ten years of such 
uninterrupted and such splendid successes as scarce any 
other general could boast of, never betrayed him into a 
single rash action, scarce into a single rash word or 
expression. The same temperate coolness and self- 
command cannot, I think, be ascribed to any other great 
warrior of latter times, not to Prince Eugene, nor to the 
late King of Prussia, nor to the great Prince of Conde, 
nor even to Gustavus Adolphus. Turenne seems to 
have approached the nearest to it ; but several actions 
of his life demonstrate that it was in him by no means 
so perfect as in the great Duke of Marlborough.” “ By 
King William’s death,” says Bolingbroke, “ the Duke 
of Marlborough was raised to the head of the army, 
and indeed of the confederacy, where he, a private man, 
a subject, obtained by merit and by management a more 
decided influence than high birth, confirmed authority, 
and even the crown of Great Britain, had given to 
King William. Not only all the parts of that vast 
machine, the Grand Alliance, were kept more compact 
and entire, but a more rapid and vigorous motion was i Smith’s 
given to the whole ; and instead of languishing or timents, ii, 
disastrous campaigns, we saw every scene of the war lingbroke’s 
full of action.^ All those wherein he appeared, and many tile Study of 
of those wherein he was not then an actor, but abettor, 
hoM'ever, of their actions, were crowned with the most 
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25 . 
Leading 
characteris- 
tics of each. 


triumphant success. I take with pleasure this oppor- 
tunity of doing justice to that great man, ^?hose faults I 
know, whose virtues I admire, and whose memory, as 
the greatest general and greatest minister that our 
country or any other has produced, I honour.” 

Five generals, by the common consent of men, stand 
forth pre-eminent in modern times for the magnitude of 
the achievements they effected, and the splendour of 
the talents they displayed — Eugene, Marlborough, 
Frederick, Napoleon, and Wellington. It is hard to 
say which appears the greatest, whether we regard the 
sei vices they have rendered to their respective countries, 
or the durable impress their deeds have left on human 
affairs. All had difficulties the most serious to contend 
with, obstacles apparently insurmountable to overcome, 
and all proved in the brightest parts of their career 
victorious over them. All have immortalised their 
names by exploits far exceeding those recorded of other 
nien.^ All have left the effects of their exploits durably 
imprinted in the subsequent fate of nations. The rela- 
tire position of the European states, the preservation of 
public rights, the maintenance of the balance of power, 
the salvation of the weak from the grasp of the strong’ 
have been mainly owing to their exertions. To their 
biography is attached not merely the fortune of the 
countries to which they belonged, but the general des- 
tinies of Europe, and through it of the human race. 

To give a faithful picture, in a few pages, of such men, 
may seem a hopeless, and, compared to their merits, an 
invidious task. A brief summary of the chief actions of 
those of them least known to ordinary readers, is, how- 
ever, indispensable to lay a foundation for their compari- 
son with the character of those whose deeds are as 
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houseliold words. It is not impossible to convey to chap. 
those who are familiar with their exploits a pleasing 
resmt^ of their leading features and salient points of 
difference ; to those who are not, to give some idea of 
the pleasure which the study of their characters is cal- 
culated to afford. Generals, like writers or artists, have 
certain leading characteristics which may be traced 
through all their achievements ; a peculiar impress has 
been communicated by nature to their minds, which 
appears, not less than on the painter’s canvass or in the 
poet’s lines, in all their actions. As much as grandeur 
of conception distinguishes Homer, tenderness of feeling 
Virgil, sublimity of thought Milton, nobleness of cha- 
racter Tasso, does daring of design distinguish Eiigene, 
perfection of combination Marlborough, invincible tena- 
city Frederick, vastness of genius Napoleon, profound 
wisdom Wellington. A summary of the characters of 
these illustrious men, a comparison of their excellencies, 
a glance at their failings, however imperfectly executed, 
will not he an unprofitable task, and form a fit conclusion 
to this history. 

Etjgbnb’s early history and great achievements in the 
War of the Succession, have been already detailed ; but character 
it is hard to say whether his greatness did not appear Lgene? 
more strongly in the magnanimity of his private life than 
in the brilliancy of his public actions. It has been 
already mentioned how noble and cordial was his co- 
operation with Marlborough, and how entirely destitute 
those great men were of jealousy toward each other. He 
gave equal proof of the magnanimity of his disposition, 
by the readiness with which he granted the most favour- 
able terms to the illustrious besieged chief in Lille, who 
had, with equal skill and valour, conducted the defence. 
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When the articles of capitulation proposed by BoiifSers 
■were placed before him, he said- immediately, without 
looking at them, “ I will subscribe them at once : know- 
ing well you would propose nothing unworthy of you 
and me.” The delicacy of his subsequent attentions 
to bis noble prisoner evinced the sincerity of his admi- 
ration. When Marlborough’s influence at the English 
court was sensibly declining, in 1711, he repaired to 
London, and exerted all his talents and address to bring 
the English council back to the common cause, and 
restore his great rival to his foi’mer ascendency with 
Queen Anne. When it was all in vain, and the English 
armies withdrew from the coalition, Eugene did all that 
skill and genius could achieve to make up for the great 
deficiency arising from the withdrawal of Marlborough 
and his gallant followers ; and when it had become 
apparent that he was overmatched by the French armies, 
he was the first to counsel his Imperial master to con- 
clude peace, which was done at Rastadt on the 6th 
March, 1714. 

Great as had been the services then performed by 
Eugene for the Imperialists, they were outdone by those 
which he subsequently rendered in the wars with the 
Turks. In truth it was he who first effectually broke 
their power, and for ever delivered Europe from the 
sabres of the Osmanlis, by which it had been incessantly 
threatened for three hundred years. Intrusted with 
the command of the Austrian army in Hungary, sixty 
thousand strong, he gained at Peterwardin, in 1716, a 
complete victory over a hundred and fifty thousand 
Turks. This glorious success led him to resume the 
ofiensive, and in the following year he laid siege, with 
forty thousand men, to Belgrade, the great frontier 
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fortress of Turkey, in presence of the "whole strength ghap. 
of the Ottoman empire. The obstinate resistance of 
the Turks, as famous then as they have eTer since been 
in the defence of fortified places, joined to the dysen- 
teries and fevers usual on the marshy banks of the 
Danube in the autumnal months, soon reduced his effec- 
tive force to twenty-five thousand men, while that of the 
enemy, by prodigious efforts, had been swelled to a 
hundred and fifty thousand around the besiegers’ lines, 
besides thirty thousand within the walls. 

Everything presaged that Eugene was about to under- 
go the fate of Marshal Marsin twelve years before at Narrow es- 
Turin, and even his most experienced officers deemed a ra?n, an<V 
capitulation the only way of extricating them from 
their perilous situation. Eugene himself was attacked 
and seriously weakened by the prevailing dysentery, and 
all seemed lost in the Austrian camp. It was in these 
circumstances, with this weakened and dispirited force, 
that he achieved one of the most glorious victories ever 
gained by the Cross over the Crescent. With admirable 
skill he collected his little army together, divided it into 
columns of attack, and, though scarcely able to sit on 
horseback, himself led them to the assault of the Turkish 
intrenchments. The result was equal to the success of 
Cmsar over the Gauls at the blockade of Alesia, seven- 
teen centuries before. The innumerable host of the 
Turks was totally defeated — all their artillery and 
baggage was taken, and their troops were entirely dis- 
persed. Belgrade, immediately after, opened its gates, 
and has since remained, with some mutations of foi’tune, 
the great frontier bulwark of Europe against the Turks.’^ iBiog. 
The successes which he gained in the folio wfing campaign Se-Isi."'’ 
of 1718 were so decisive that they entirely broke the 
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OttOEQan power; and lie was preparing to marcli to 
Constantinople, when the treaty of Passarowitz put a 
period to his conquests, and gave a breathing time to the 
exhausted Ottoman empire. 

From this brief sketch of his exploits, it may readily 
Hisoiaiac- be Understood what was the character of Eugene as a 

tsr 3ii)S EL 

general, and general. He had none of the methodical . prudence of 
Napoleon. Turenno, Marlborough, or Villars. His genius was 
entirely different ; it was more akin to that of Napoleon, 
when he was reduced to counterbalance inferiority of 
numbers by superiority of skill. The immortal cam- 
paigns of 1796 in Italy, and of 1814 in Champagne, 
bear a, strong resemblance to those of Eugene. Like 
the French Emperor, his strokes were rapid and forcible ; 
his coup-d’odl was at once quick and just ; his activity 
indefatigable ; his courage undaunted ; his resources 
equal to any undertaking. He did not lay much stress 
on previous an’angements, and seldom attempted the 
extensive combinations which enabled Marlborough to 
command success ; but dashed fearlessly on, trusting to his 
own resources to extricate himself out of any difficulty— 
to his genius, in any circumstances, to command victory. 

Yet was this daring disposition not without peril. 
Baring and His audacity often bordered on rashness, his rapidity 
whiciiiie on haste; and he repeatedly brought his armies into 
himseu'’ situatious all but desperate, and which, to a general of 
less capacity, would unquestionably have proved so. 
But in these difficulties no one could exceed him in the 
energy and vigour with which he extricated himself from 
the toils ; and many of his greatest victories, particularly 
those of Turin and Belgrade, were gained under circum- 
stances where even the boldest officers in his army had 
given him over for lost. He was prodigal of the blood 
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of Ms soldiers, and, like Napoleon, indifferent to the chap, 
sacrifices at which he purchased his successes ; but he 
was still more larish of his own, and never failed to 
share the hardships and dangers of the meanest of his 
followers. Engaged during his active life in thirteen 
pitched battles, in all he fought like a common soldier. 

He was in consequence repeatedly, sometimes danger- 
ously, wounded ; and it was extraordinary that he 
escaped the reiterated perils to which he was exposed. 

He raised the Austrian monarchy by his triumphs to the 
very highest pitch of glory, and finally broke the power 
of the Turks, the most persevering and not the least 
formidable of its enemies. But the enterprises which 
his genius prompted the cabinet of Vienna to under- 
take were beyond the strength of the Hereditary States ; 
and for nearly a century after it accomplished nothing 
worthy, either of its growing resources, or of the military 
renown which he had achieved for it. 

Feederick II., surnamed the Great, with more 

31 

justice than any other to whom that title has been ap- Early ihe 
plied in modern times, was born at Berlin on the 24th the Great. " 
January 1712. His education was as much neglected 
as ill-directed. Destined from early youth for the mili- 
tary profession, he was, in the first instance, subjected to 
a discipline so rigorous that he conceived the utmost 
aversion for a career in which he was ultimately to 
shine with such lustre, and, as his only resource, threw 
himself with ardour into the study of French literature, 
for which he retained a strong predilection through 
the whole of his subsequent life. Unfortunately, his 
studies were almost entirely confined to that literature. 

That of his own country, since so illustrious, had not 
started into existence. Of Italian and Spanish he was 
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CHAP, ignorant. He could not read Greek ; and with Latin 

XII 

— L his acquaintance was so imperfect as to be of no prac- 
tical service to him through life. To this unfortunate 
contraction of his education, his limited taste in litera- 
ture, in subsequent life, is chiefly to be ascribed. He at 
first was desirous of espousing an English princess ; but 
his father, who was most imperious in his disposition, 
decided otherwise, and he was compelled, in 1733, to 
marry the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick. This union, 
like most others contracted under restraint, proved un- 
fortunate ; and it did not give Frederick the blessing of 
an heir to the throne. Debarred from domestic enjoy- 
ments, the young prince took refuge with more eagerness 
than ever in literary pursuits ; the chateau of Rhinsberg, 
which was his favourite abode, was styled by him in his 
transpoi’t the “ Palace of the Muses and the greatest 
general and most hardy soldier of modern times spent 
some years of his youth in corresponding with Maupertuis, 
Voltaire, and other French philosophers, and in making 
indifferent verses and madrigals, which gave no token of 
any remarkable genius. He had already prepared for 
the press a book entitled Refutation of the Prince of 
Machiavel, when, in 1740, the death of his father called 
him to the throne, its duties, its dangers, and its glory. 

The philosophers were in transports when they beheld 
Hisaoces- “ one of themselvcs,” as they styled him, elevated to a 
thrrae, and thi’one ; they indulged in hopes that he would continue 
pSontr his literary pmsuits, and acknowledge their influence, 
-vplien surrounded by the attractions and wielding the 
patronage of the crown. They soon found their mis- 
take. Frederick retained through life his literary 
tastes : he corresponded with Voltaire and the philoso- 
phers through all his campaigns ; he made French verses 
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in his tent, after tracing ont the plans of the battles of chap. 
Leuthen and Rosbach. But his heart was in his king- 
dom : his ambition was set on its aggrandisement ; his 
passion was war, bj which alone that aggrandisement 
coidd be achieved. Without being forgotten, the philo- 
sophers and madrigals were soon comparatively dis- 
carded. The finances and the army occupied his whole 
attention. The foi'mer were in excellent order, and his 
father had even accumulated a large treasui’e which 
remained in the exchequer. The army, admirably 
equipped and disciplined, already amounted to sixty 
thousand men : he augmented it to eighty thousand. 

Nothing could exceed the vigour he displayed in every 
department, or the unceasing attention he paid to public 
affairs. Indefatigable day and night, sober and tem- 
perate in his habits, he employed even artificial means 
to augment the time during the day he could devote to 
business. Finding that he was constitutionally inclined 
to more rest than he deemed consistent with the full 
discharge of all his regal duties, he ordered his servants 
to waken him at five in the morning ; and if words were 
not effectual to rouse him from his sleep, he commanded 
them, on pain of dismissal, to apply linen steeped in 
cold water to his person. This order was punctually 
executed, even in the depth of winter, till nature was 
fairly subdued, and the king had gained the time he 
desired from his slumbers. 

It was not long before he had an opportunity of 
evincing at once the vigour and unscrupulous character His ag^a- 
of his mind. The Emperor Charles VI. having died on con^n^rof 
the 20th October 1740, the immense possessions of the Irst^vtcto^ 
house of Austria devolved to his daughter, since so 
famous by the name of Maeia Theeesa. The defence- 
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CHAP, less condition of the Imperial dominions, consisting of 
■ so many different and discordant states, some of them 
but recently united under one head, -when under the 
guidance of a young and unmarried princess, suggested to 
the neighbouring powers the idea of a partition. Fred- 
erick eagerly united with France in this project. He 
revived some old and obsolete claims of Prussia to 
Silesia ; but in his manifesto to the European powers, 
upon invading that province, he was scarcely at the 
pains to conceal the real motives of his aggression. “ It 
is," said he, “ an army ready to take the field, treasures 
long accumulated, and perhaps the desire to acquire 
glory.” He was not long in succeeding in the object of 
his ambition, though it was at first rather owing to the 
skill of his generals, and discipline of his soldiers, than 
to his own capacity. On the 10th April 1741, the 
army under his command gained a complete victory over 
the Austrians at Mollwitz in Silesia, which led to the 
entire reduction of that I'ich and important province. 
The king owed little to his own courage, however, on 
this occasion. Like Wellington, the first essay in arms 
of so indomitable a hero was unfortunate. He fled 
from the field of battle at the first repulse of his 
cavalry; and he was already seven miles off, where he 
was resting in a mill, when he received intelligence that 
his troops had regained the day ; and at the earnest 
entreaties of General (afterwards Marshal) Schwerin, he 
returned to take the command of the army. 

^ Next year, however, he evinced equal courage and 
Hisgio'riouB capacity in the battle of Czaslau, which he gained over 

SHCC0SS6S 

over the the Priuce of Lorraine. Austria, on the brink of ruin, 
hastened to disarm the most formidable of her assailants ; 
and by a separate peace, concluded at Breslau on June 
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11, 1742, she ceded to Prussia nearly the whole of chap. 
Silesia. This cruel loss, however, was too plainly the 
result of necessity to be acquiesced in without a struggle 
by the cabinet of Vienna. Maria Theresa made no 
secret of her determination to resume possession of the 
lost province on the first convenient opportunity. Aus- 
tria soon united the whole of Germany in a league 
against Frederick, who had no ally but the King of 
France. Assailed by such a host of enemies, however, 
the young king was not discouraged, and, boldly assuming 
the initiative, he gained at Hohenfriedberg a complete 
victory over his old antagonist the Prince of Lorraine. 

This triumph was won entirely by the extraordinary 
genius displayed by the King of Prussia. “ It was one 
of those battles,” says the military historian Guibert, 

“ where a great master makes everything give way 
before him, and which is gained from the very beginning, ‘ Ait ae la 

. , . G G Querrejii. 

because he never gives the enemy time to recover from 172 . 
their disorder.”^ 

The Austrians made great exertions to repair the 
consequences of this disaster, and with such success who are 
that in four months Prince Charles of Lorraine again olugef to 
attacked him, at the head of fifty thousand men, near 
Soor. Frederick had not twenty-five thousand, but 
with these he again defeated the Austrians with im- 
mense loss, and took up his winter-quarters in Silesia. 

So vast were the resources, however, of the great 
German League, of which Austria was the head, that 
they were enabled to keep the field during winter, and 
even meditated a coup-de-main against the king, in his 
capital of Berlin. Informed of this design, Frederick 
lost not a moment in anticipating it by a sudden attack 
on his part on his enemies. Assembling his troops in 
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CHAP, the depth of ■printer Tvith perfect secresy, he surprised a 
large body of Saxons at Naiimberg, made himself master 
of their magazines at Gorlitz, and soon after made his 
triumphant entry into Dresden, where he dictated a 
glorious peace, on 25th December 1745, to his enemies, 
'n^hich permanently secured Silesia to Prussia. It was 
full time for the Imperialists to come to an accommoda- 
tion. In eighteen months Frederick had defeated them 
in foui pitched battles, besides several combats j taken 
forty-five thousand prisoners, and killed or wounded an 
equal number of his enemies. His own armies had not 
sustained losses to a fifth part of this amount, and the 
chasms in his ranks were moi’e than compensated by 
the multitude of the prisoners who enlisted under his 
banners, anxious to share the fortunes of the hero who 
had ali'eady filled Europe with his renown. 
gg_ "I'll® ambitious and decided, and, above all, indomit- 
Safnioif character of Frederick, had already become conspi- 

Campaigns. Flis correspondence, 
appears, all conductcd by himself, evinced a vigour and a tranchant 
style at that period unknown in European diplomacy, 
but to which the world has since been abundantly 
accustomed in the proclamations of Napoleon. Already 
he spoke on every occasion as the hero and the con- 
queror to conquer or die was his invariable maxim. 
On the eve of his invasion of Saxony, he wrote to the 
Empress of Russia, who was endeavouring to dissuade 
him from that design : — “ I wish nothing from the King 
of Poland (Elector of Saxony) but to punish him in his 
Electorate, and make him sign an acknowledgment of 
repentance in his capital.” During the negotiations for 
peace he wrote to the King of England, who had pro- 
posed the mediation of Great Britain “ These are 
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my conditions. I will perish with, my army before 
departing from one iota of them : if the Empress does 
not accept them, I will rise in my demands.” 

The peace of Dresden lasted ten years; and these 
were of inestimable importance to Frederick. He em- 
ployed that precious interval in consolidating his con- 
quests, securing the affections by protecting the interests 
of his subjects, and pursuing every design which could 
conduce to their welfare. Marshes were drained, lands 
were broken up and cultivated, manufactures established, 
the finances wei’e put in the best order, and agriculture, 
as the great staple of the kingdom, was sedulously 
encouraged. His capital was embellished, and the fame 
of his exploits attracted the greatest and most celebrated 
men in Europe. Voltaire, among the rest, became for 
years his guest ; but the aspiring genius and irascible 
temper of the military monarch could ill accord with the 
vanity and insatiable thirst for praise of the French 
author, and they parted with mutual respect but irre- 
trievable alienation. Meanwhile, the strength of the 
monarchy was daily increasing under Frederick’s wise 
and provident administration. The population nearly 
reached six million of souls ; the cavalry mustered thirty 
thousand, all in the highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment ; and the infantry, esteemed with reason the most 
perfect in Europe, numbered a hundred and twenty 
thousand bayonets. 

These troops had long been accustomed to act together 
in large bodies- — the best training, next to actual service 
in the field, which an army can receive. They had need 
of all their skill, discipline, and courage; for Prussia 
was ere long threatened by the most formidable con- 
federacy that ever yet had been directed in modern 
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CHAP, times against a single state. Austria, Russia, France, 
Sweden, and Saxony, united in alliance for the purpose 
of partitioning the Prussian territories. These allies 
had ninety millions of men in their dominions, and 
could with ease bring four hundred thousand men into 
the field. Pmssia had less than six millions of inhabi- 
tants, who were strained to the uttermost to array a 
hundred and twenty thousand combatants ; and, eren 
with the aid of England and Hanover, not more than 
fifty thousand auxiliaries could be relied on. Prussia 
had neither strong fortresses like Flanders, nor mountain 
chains like Spain, nor a frontier stream like France. Its 
territory, open on every side, was entirely composed of 
fiat plains, unprotected by great rivers, and surrounded 
on the south, east, and north by its enemies. The 
contest seemed utterly desperate, and there did not seem 
a chance of escape for the Prussian monarchy. 

Frederick began the contest by one of those strokes 
Frederick wMch demonstrated the strength of his understanding 
Saxony, and and the vigour of his determination. Instead of waiting 
ScouL to be attacked, he carried the war at once into the 
enemy’s territories, and converted the resources of the 
nearest of them to his own advantage. Having received 
authentic intelligence of the signature of a treaty for the 
partition of his kingdom by the great powera, on 9th 
May, 1756, he suddenly entered the Saxon territories, 
made himself master of Dresden, and shut up the whole 
forces of Saxony in the intrenched camp at Pirna. 
Marshal Brown having advanced at the head of sixty 
thousand men to relieve them, he encountered and 
totally defeated him at Lowositz, with the loss of fifteen 
thousand men. Deprived of all hope of succour, the 
Saxons in Pirna, after having made vain efibrts to 
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escape, were obliged to lay down their arms, still four- 
teen thousand strong. The whole of Saxony submitted 
to the victor, who thenceforward, during the whole war, 
turned its entire resources to his own support. 

Beyond all question, it was this masterly and success- 
ful stroke, in the very outset, and in the teeth of his 
enemies, which added above a third to his warlike 
resources, and enabled him subsequently to maintain his 
ground against the desperate odds by wdiich he was 
assailed. Most of the Saxons taken at Pirna, dazzled 
by the conqueror’s fame, entered his service : the Saxon 
youth hastened in crowds to enrol themselves under the 
banners of the hero of the North of Germany. Frederick, 
at the same time, effectually vindicated the step he had 
taken in the eyes of all Europe, by the publication of 
the secret treaty of partition, which he had discovered 
in the archives at Dresden, in spite of the efforts of the 
Electi'ess to conceal it. Whatever might have been the 
case in the former war, when he seized on Silesia, it 
was apparent to the world that he now, at least, was 
strictly in the right, and that his invasion of Saxony was 
not less justifiable on the score of public morality, than 
important in its consequences to the great contest in 
which he was engaged. 

The Allies made the utmost efforts to regain the 
advantages they had lost. France, instead of the He cTefkts 
twenty-four thousand men she was bound to furnish by trians at 
the treaty of partition, put a hundred thousand on foot ; is defeated 
the Diet of Ratisbon placed sixty thousand troops 
the Empire at the disposal of Austria ; but Frederick 
still preserved the ascendant. Breaking into Bohemia, in 
March 1757, he defeated the Austrians in a great battle 
under the walls of Prague, shut up forty thousand of their 
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CHAP, best troops in that town, and soon reduced them to such 
extremities that it was evident that, if not succoured, 
they must surrender. The cabinet of Vienna made the 
gi’eatest efforts for their relief. Marshal Daun, whose 
cautious and scientific policy was peculiarly calculated 
to thwart the designs and baffle the audacity of his 
youthful antagonist, advanced at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men to their relief. Frederick advanced to meet 
them with less than twenty thousand combatants. He 
attacked the Imperialists in a strong position at Kolin, 
on the 18th July, and, for the first time in his life, 
met with a bloody defeat. His army, especially that 
division commanded by his brother, the prince-royal, 
sustained severe losses in the retreat, which became 
unavoidable, out of Bohemia ; and the king confessed 
in his private correspondence that an honourable death 
alone remained to him. 

Disaster accumulated on every side. The English 

Desperate and Hanoverian army, his only allies, capitulated at 

situation of i i r* i i ■ 

the Prussian Closterseven, and left the French army, sixty thousand 
strong, at liberty to follow the Prussians ; the French 
and the troops of the Empire, with the Duke of Richelieu 
at their head, menaced Magdeburg, where the royal 
family of Prussia had taken refuge, and advanced towards 
Dresden. The Russians, seventy thousand strong, were 
making serious progress on the side of Poland, and had 
recently defeated the Prussians opposed to them. The 
king was put to the ban of the Empire ; and the army 
of the Empire, mustering forty thousand, was moving 
against him. Four huge armies, each stronger than his 
own, were advancing to crush a prince who could not 
collect thirty thousand men round his banners. At that 
period he carried a sure poison always with him, deter- 
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mined not to fall alive into the hands of his enenaies. chap. 
He seriously contemplated suicide, and gave vent to the 
mournful but yet heroic sentiments with which he was 
inspired, in a letter to Voltaire, terminating with the 
lines — 

“ Pour moi, menace de naufrage, 

Je dois, en aifrontant Porage^ 

Peiiser, vivre; et mourir en roi.” 

Then it was that the astonishing vigour and powers 
of his mind shone forth with their full lustre. Collect- Frederick’s 
ing hastily twenty-five thousand men out of his shattered victories at 
battalions, he marched against the Prince of Soubise, andL^- 
who, at the head of an army of sixty thousand French 
and Imperial troops, was advancing against him through 
Thuringia, and totally defeated him, with the loss of 
eighteen thousand men, on the memorable field of 
Rosbach. Hardly was this triumph achieved when he 
was called, with his indefatigable followers, to stem the 
advance of the Prince of Lorraine and Marshal Daun, 
who were making the most alarming progress in Silesia. 
Schweidnitz, its capital, had fallen; a large body of 
Prussians, under the Duke de Severn, had been defeated 
at Breslau. That rich and important province seemed 
on the point of falling again into the hands of the 
Austrians, when Frederick reinstated his affairs, which 
seemed wholly desperate, by one of those astonishing 
strokes which distinguish him, perhaps, above any general 
'of modern times. In the depth of winter he attacked, 
at Leuthen, on the 5th December 1757, Marshal Daun 
and the Prince of Lorraine — who had sixty thousand 
admirable troops under their orders — and, by the skilful 
application of th.Q obliqm method of attack, defeated 
them entirely, with the loss of thirty thousand men, of 
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greatest victory that had been gained in Europe since 
the battle of Blenheim. Its effects ■were immense : the 
Austrians were driven headlong out of Silesia ; Sch'weid- 
nitz ■was regained ; the King of Prussia, pursuing them, 
carried the ■war into Moravia, and laid siege to Olmutz; 
and England, awakening at the voice of Chatham from 
its unworthy slumber, refused to ratify the capitulation 
of Olosterseven, resumed the war on the Continent with 
more vigour than ever, and intrusted its direction to 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who soon rivalled 
Turenne in the skill and science of his methodical 
warfare. 

But it was the destiny of the King of Prussia— a 
Disasters destiny which displayed his great qualities in their full 
Wstroops^^ lustre — ^to be perpetually involved in difficulties, from 
quarters, tlic eiiormoiis numerical preponderance oi Ins enemies, 
oflorndOTf. 01 ' the misfortuncs of the lieutenants to whom his sub- 
ordinate armies were intrusted. Frederick could not be 
personally present everywhere at the same time ; and 
wherever he was absent, disaster revealed the over- 
whelming superiority of the force by which he was 
assailed. The siege of Olmutz, commenced in March 
1.758, proved unfortunate. The battering train at the 
disposal of the king was unequal to its reduction, and it 
became necessary to raise the siege on the approach of 
Daun with a formidable Austrian army. During this un- 
successful irruption into the south, the Russians had been 
making alarming progress in the north-east, where the 
feeble force opposed to them was wellnigh overwhelmed 
by their enormous superiority of numbers. Frederick 
led back the flower of his army from Olmutz to Moravia, 
crossed all Silesia and Prussia, and encountered the 
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sturdy barbarians at Zorndorf, defeating them with the chap. 
loss of seventeen thousand men — an advantage which 
dehvered the eastern provinces of the monarchy from 
this formidable invasion. This victory was dearly pur- 
chased, however, by the sacrifice of ten thousand of his 
own best soldiers. 

But, during the king’s absence. Prince Henry of 
Prussia, whom he had left in command of sixteen thou- Frederick’s 
sand men, to keep Marshal Daun in check, was wellnigh 
overwhelmed by that able commander, who was again 
at the head of an army of fifty thousand. Frederick 
flew back to his support, and, having joined liis brother, 
took post at Hohenkirchen. The position was unfa- 
vourable ; the army inferior to the enemy. “ If Daun 
does not attack us here,” said Marshal Keith, “ he 
deserves to be hanged.” “ I hope,” answered Frederick, 

“ he will be more afraid of us than the rope.” The 
Austrian veteran, however, saw his advantage, and 
attacked the Prussians during the night with such skill 
that he threw them into momentary confusion, took 
one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, and drove them 
from their ground, with the loss of seven thousand men. 
Nothing, however, could subdue the vigour or exhaust 
the resources of Frederick. Though grievously wounded 
in the conflict, and after having seen his best generals 
fall around him, he rallied his troops at daybreak, 
formed them in good order behind the village which had 
been surprised, and led them leisurely to a position a 
mile from the field of conflict, where he ofiered battle to 
the enemy, who did not venture to accept it. Having 
remained two days in this position, to reorganise his 
troops, he decamped, raised the siege of Neiss, and 
succeeded in taking up his winter-quarters at Breslau, 
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in the very middle of the province he had -wrested from 
the enemy. 

The campaign of 1759 was still more perilous to 
Frederick ; but, if possible, it displayed his extraordinary 
talents in still brighter colours. He began by observing 
the Austrians, under Daun and the Prince of Lorraine, 
in Silesia, and reserved his strength to combat the 
Russians, who were advancing, eighty thousand strong, 
through East Prussia. Frederick attacked them at 
Cunnersdorf, with forty thousand only, in an intrenched 
position, guarded by two hundred pieces of cannon. The 
first onset of the Prussians -urns entirely successful : they 
forced the front line of the Russian intrenchment, and 
took seventy-two guns. The victory seemed gained : he 
wrote to Berlin that they might soon expect to hear of 
a glorious triumph. But the situation of the king was 
such, pressed on all sides by superior armies, that he 
could not stop short with ordinary success ; and, in 
the attempt to gain a decisive victory, he had wellnigh 
lost all. The heroism of his troops was shattered 
against the strength of the second line of the Russians ; 
a large body of Austrians came up to their support 
during the battle, and after having exhausted all the 
resources of courage and genius, he was driven from the 
field with the loss of twenty thousand men and all his 
artillery. 

The Russians lost eighteen thousand men in this 
teri’ible battle, the most bloody which had been fought 
for centuries in Europe, and were in no condition to 
follow up their victory. Other misfortunes, however, 
in appearance overwhelming, succeeded each other. 
General Schmettau capitulated in Dresden ; and General 
Finch, with seventeen thousand men, was obliged to lay 
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down his arms in the defiles of the Bohemian mountains. 
All seemed lost ; but the king still persevered, and the 
victory of Minden enabled Prince Ferdinand to detach 
twelve thousand men to his support. The Prussians 
nobly stood by their heroic sovereign in the hour of trial 
— ^new levies supplied the wide chasms in his ranks. 
Frederick’s great skill averted all future disasters ; and 
the campaign of 1759, the fotirth of the war, concluded 
with the king still in possession of all his dominions in 
the midst of the enormous forces of his enemies. 

The campaign of 1760 began in March by another 
disaster at Landshut, where ten thousand Prussians 
were cut to pieces under one of his generals, and the im- 
portant fortress of Glatz was invested by the Austrians. 
Frederick advanced to relieve it, but soon remeasured 
his steps to attempt the siege of Dresden. Daun, in 
his turn, followed him, and obliged the Prussian monarch 
to raise the siege. Frederick then resumed his march 
into Silesia, closely followed by three armies, each more 
numerous than his own, under Laudon, Daun, and Lacey, 
without their being able to obtain the slightest advan- 
tage over him. Laudon, the most active of them, at- 
tempted to surprise him ; but Frederick was aware of 
his design, and received the attacking columns at Lieg- 
nitz in so masterly a manner that they were totally 
defeated, with the loss of twelve thousand men. 

Scarcely had he achieved this victory when he had 
to make head against Lacey, withstand Daun, repel 
an enormous body of Russians, who were advancing 
through East Prassia, and deliver Berlin, which had 
been a second time occupied by his enemies. Driven to 
desperate measures by such an, unparalleled succession 
of dangers, he extricated himself from them by the 
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CHAP, terrible battle and extraordinary yictory of Torgau, on 
November 3, 1761, in 'whicb, after a dreadful struggle, 
171*- be defeated Daun, though intrenched to the teeth, -with 
the loss of twenty-five thousand men — an advantage 
dearly purchased by the loss of eighteen thousand of his 
own brave soldiers. But this victory saved the Prussian 
monarchy : Daun, severely wounded in the battle, retired 
to Vienna ; his army withdrew into Bohemia ; two-thirds 
of Saxony was regained by the Prussians ; the Russians 
and Swedes retired ; Berlin was delivered from the enemy ; 
and the fifth campaign terminated with the unconquerable 
monarch still in possession of nearly his whole dominions. 

The military strength of Prussia was now all but 
uesperate exhaustod bv the unparalleled and heroic efibrts she had 
Prussia at made. Frederick has left us the following picture of the 
state of his kingdom and army at this disastrous period : 
— “ Our condition at that period can only be likened to 
that of a man riddled with balls, weakened by the loss 
of blood, and ready to sink under the weight of his suf- 
ferings. The noblesse were exhausted, the lower people 
ruined ; numbers of villages burnt, many towns de- 
stroyed ; a complete anarchy had overturned the whole 
order and police of government ; in a word, desolation 
was universal. The army was in no better situation. 
Seventeen pitched battles had mowed down the flower 
of the officers and soldiers ; the regiments were broken 
down, and composed in part of deserters and prisoners ; 
order had disappeared, and discipline relaxed to such 
a degree that the old infantry was little better than 
iHutoire a body of newly-raised militia.” Necessity not less 
Temp^par than prudeucc, in these circumstances, which to any 
iv!,p? 174. other man would have seemed desperate, prescribed a 
cautious defensive policy ; ’ and it is doubtful whether 
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in it Ms gi’eatness did not appear more conspicnons than 
in the bolder parts of his former career. 

The campaign of 1761 passed in skilful marches and 
countermarches, without his numerous enemies being 
able to obtain a single advantage, where the king com- 
manded in person. He was now, literally speaking, 
assailed on all sides : the immense masses of the 
Austrians and Russians were converging to one point ; 
and Frederick, who could not muster forty thousand 
men under his banners, found himself assailed by one 
hundred thousand allies, whom six campaigns had 
trained to perfection in the military art. It seemed 
impossible he could escape ; yet he did so, and com- 
pelled his enemies to I'etire without gaining the slightest 
advantage over him. Taking post in an intrenched 
camp at Bunzelwitz, fortified with the utmost skill, 
defended with the utmost vigilance, he succeeded in 
maintaining himself and providing food for his troops for 
two months within cannon-shot of the enormous masses 
of the Russians and Austrians, till want of provisions 
obliged them to separate. “It has just come to this,” 
said Frederick, “ who will starve first % ” He made his 
enemies do so. Burning with shame, they were forced 
to retire to their respective territories, so that he was 
enabled to take up his winter-quarters at Breslau in 
Silesia. But, during this astonishing struggle, disaster 
had accumulated in other quarters. His camp at Bun- 
zelwitz had only been maintained by concentrating in it 
nearly the whole strength of the monarchy, and its more 
distant provinces suifered severely under the drain. 
Schweidnitz, the capital of Silesia, was sm-prised by 
the Austrians, with its garrison of four thousand men. 
Prince Henry, after the loss of Dresden, had the utmost 
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CHAP, difficulty in maintaining himself in the part of Saxony 
■which still remained to the Prussians; in Silesia they 
1714. had lost all but Grlogau, Breslau, and Neisse ; and to 
complete his misfortune, the dismissal of Lord Chatham 
from office in England had led to the stoppage of the 
wonted subsidy of £750,000 a-year. The resolution 
of the king did not sink, but his judgment almost 
despaired of success under such a complication of dis- 
asters. Determined not to yield, he discovered a con- 
spiracy at his headquarters to seize him, and deliver 
him to his enemies. Dreading such a calamity more 
than death, he carried with him, as formerly in similar 
circumstances, a sure poison, intended, in the last extre- 
mity, to terminate his days. 

“ Nevertheless,” as he himself said, “ affairs which 

52 . . . 

The death Seemed desperate, in reality were not- so ; and perse- 

oftheEm- ^ 

gressof verance at length surmounted every peril. fortune 

stores his often, in real life, as well as in romance, favours the 
brave. In the case of Frederick, however, it would be 
unjust to say he was favoured by Fortune. On the 
contrary, she long proved adverse to him ; and he re- 
covered her smiles only by heroically persevering till 
the ordinary chances of human affairs turned in his 
favour. He accomplished what in serious cases is the 
great aim of medicine — ^he made the patient survive the 
disease. In the winter of 1761, the Empress of Russia 
died, and was succeeded by Peter III. That prince had 
long conceived the most ardent admiration for Frederick, 
and he manifested it in the most decisive manner on 
his accession to the throne, by not only withdrawing 
from the alliance, but uniting his forces with those of 
Prussia against Austria. This great event speedily 
changed the face of affairs. The imited Prussians and 
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Russians, under Frederick, seventy thousand strong, chap. 
retook. Schveidnitz in the face of Daun, -who had only 
sixty thousand men ; and although the sudden death of 
the Czar Peter in a few months deprived him of the aid 
of his powerful neighbours, yet Russia took no further 
part in the contest. France, exhausted and defeated in 
every quarter of the globe by England, could render 
no aid to Austria, upon whom the whole weight of the 
contest fell. It was soon apparent that she was over- 
matched by the Prussian hero. Relieved from the load 
which had so long oppressed him, Frederick vigorously 
resumed the offensive. Silesia was wholly regained by 
the king in person ; the battle of Freyberg gave his 
brother. Prince Henry, the ascendant in Saxony ; and 
the cabinet of Vienna, seeing the contest hopeless, were 
glad to make peace at Hubertsburg, on 15th February 
1763, on terms which, besides confirming to him Silesia, 
left entire the whole dominions of the King of Prussia. 

He entered Berlin in triumph, after six years’ ab- 
sence, in an open chariot, with Prince Ferdinand of Wondwfui 
Brunswick seated by his side. No words can paint Sggje. 
the enthusiasm of the spectators at the august spec- 
tacle, or the admiration with which they regarded the 
hero who had filled the world with his renown. It 
was no wonder they were proud of their sovereign. 

His like had never been seen since the fall of the 
Roman empire. He had founded and saved a kingdom. 

He had conquered Europe in arms. With six millions 
of subjects he had vanquished powers possessing ninety 
millions. He had created a new era in the art of war. 

His people were exhausted, pillaged, ruined ; their num- 
bers had declined a tenth during the contest. But 
what then 1 They had come victorious out of a struggle 
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unparalleled in modern times : the halo of Leuthen and 
Rosbach, of Zomdorf and Torgau, played round their 
bayonets ; they were inspired with the energy which so 
speedily repairs any disaster. Frederick wisely and 
magnanimously laid aside the sword when he resumed 
the pacific sceptre. His subsequent reign was almost 
entirely spent in tranquillity ; all the wounds of war 
were speedily healed under his sage and beneficent ad- 
ministration. Before his death, his subjects had been 
doubled, the national wealth had been made triple of 
what it had been at the commencement of his reign ; 
and Prussia now boasts of sixteen millions of inhabitants, 
and a population increasing faster in numbers and re- 
sources than that of any other state in Europe. 

No laboured character, no studied eulogium, can 
paint Frederick like this brief and simple narratire of 
his exploits. It places him at once at the head of 
modern generals — if Hannibal be excepted, perhaps of 
ancient and modern. He was not uniformly successful : 
on the contrary, he sustained several dreadful defeats. 
But that arose from the enormous superiority of force 
by which he was assailed, and the desperate state of his 
afiairs, which were generally so pressing that even a 
respite in one quarter could be obtained only by a vic- 
tory instantly gained, under whatever circumstances, in 
another. What appears rashness was often in him the 
height of wisdom. He had no parliament or coalition 
to consider ; no adverse faction was on the watch to con- 
vert casual disaster into the means of ruin. He was at 
liberty to take counsel only from his own heroic breast. 
He could protract the struggle, however, by no other 
means but strong and vigorous strokes and the lustre of 
instant success, and they could not be dealt out without 
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the risk of recemng as many. The fact of his maintain- 
ing the struggle against such desperate odds proves the 
general wisdom of his policy. No man ever made more 
skilful use of an interior line of communication, or flew 
with greater rapidity from one threatened part of his 
dominions to another. None ever, by the force of skill 
in tactics and sagacity in strategy, gained such astonish- 
ing successes with forces so inferior. And if some 
generals have committed fewer faults, none were impelled 
by such desperate circumstances to a hazardous course ; 
and none had ever greater magnanimity in confessing 
and explaining them for the benefit of future times. 

The only general in modern times who can bear a 
comparison with Frederick, if the difficulties of his situa- 
tion are considered, is Napoleon. It is a part only of 
his campaigns, however, which sustains the analogy. 
There is no resemblance between the mighty conqueror 
pouring down the valley of the Danube, at the head of 
one hundred and eighty thousand men, invading Russia 
with five hundred thousand, or overrunning Spain with 
three hundred thousand, and Frederick the Great, with 
thirty thousand or forty thousand, turning every way 
against quadruple the number of Austrians, French, 
Swedes, and Russians. Yet a part, and the most bril- 
liant part, of Napoleon’s career bears a close resemblance 
to that of the Prussian hero. In Lombardy in 1796, 
in Saxony in 1813, and in the plain of Champagne in 
1814, he was upon the whole inferior in force to his 
opponents, and owed the superiority which he generally 
enjoyed, at the point of attack, to the rapidity of his 
movements, and the skill with which, like Frederick, he 
availed himself of an interior line of communication. 
His immortal campaign in France in 1814, in particular. 
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■where he bore up with seventy thousand men against 
two hundred and fifty thousand enemies, bears the closest 
resemblance to those which Frederick sustained for six 
years against the forces of the coalition. 

Both were often to appearance rash, because the 
affairs of each were so desperate that nothing could 
save them but an audacious policy. Both were indo- 
mitable in resolution, and preferred ruin to sitting down 
on a dishonoured throne. Both were from the outset 
of the struggle placed in circumstances apparently hope- 
less, and each succeeded in protracting it solely by his 
astonishing talent and resolution. The fate of the two 
was widely difierent : the one transmitted an honoured 
and aggrandised throne to his successors ; the other, 
overthrown and discrowned, terminated his days on the 
rock of St Helena. But success is not always the test 
of real merit : the verdict of ages is often different from 
the judgment or fate of present times. Hannibal con- 
quered, has left a greater name among men than Scipio 
victorious. In depth of thought, force of genius, variety 
of information, and splendour of success, Frederick will 
bear no comparison with Napoleon. But Frederick’s 
deeds, as a general, were more extraordinary than those 
of the French emperor, because he bore up longer against 
greater odds. It is the highest praise of Napoleon to 
say, that he did in one campaign— his last and greatest 
— what Frederick had continued to do for six. 

If the campaigns of Eugene and Frederick suggest a 
comparison with those of Napoleon, those of Marlborough 
challenge a parallel with those of the other great com- 
mander of our day — Wellington. Their political and 
military situations were in many respects alike. Both 
combated at the head of the forces of a coalition. 
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composed of dissimilar nations, actuated by separate 
interests, inflamed by different passions. Both had 
the utmost difiiculty in soothing the jealousies and 
stifling the selfishness of these nations ; and both found 
themselves often more seriously impeded by the allied 
cabinets in their rear, than by the enemy’s forces in 
their front. Both were the generals of a nation which, 
albeit covetous of military glory, and proud of warlike 
renown, is to the last degree impatient of previous 
preparation ; which ever fiets at the cost of wars that 
its political position renders unavoidable, or that in 
its ambitious spirit it had readily undertaken. Both 
were compelled to husband the blood of their sol- 
diers, and spare the resources of their governments, from 
the consciousness that they had already been strained 
to the uttermost in the cause, and that any further 
demands would render the war so unpopular as speedily 
to lead to its termination. The career of both occurred 
at a time when political passions were strongly roused 
in their country; when the war in which they were 
engaged was waged against the inclination, and, in ap- 
pearance at least, against the interests, of a large and 
powerful party at home, who sympathised from political 
feeling with their enemies, and were ready to decry every 
success and magnify every disaster of their own arms, 
from a secret feeling that their party elevation was 
identified rather with the successes of the enemy than 
with those of their own countrymen. The Tories were 
to Marlborough precisely what the Whigs were to Wel- 
lington. Both were opposed to the armies of the most 
powerful monarch, led by the most renowned generals of 
Europe, whose forces, preponderating over those of the 
adjoiuing states, had come to threaten the liberties of all 
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Europe, and against whom there had at last been formed 
a general coalition, to restrain the ambition from which 
so much detriment had already been experienced. 

But while in these respects the two British heroes 
were placed very much in the same circumstances, in 
other particulars, not less material, their situations were 
widely different. Marlborough had never any difficidties 
in the field to struggle with, approaching those which 
beset Wellington. By great exertions, both on his own 
part and that of the British and Dutch government, his 
force was generally almost equal to that with which he 
had to contend. It was often exactly so. War at that 
period, in the Low Countries at least, consisted chiefly 
of a single battle during a campaign, followed by the 
siege of two or three frontier fortresses. The number of 
strongholds with which the country bristled, rendered 
any further or more extensive operations, in general, 
impossible. This state of matters at once rendered 
success more probable to a general of superior abilities, 
and made it more easy to repair disaster. No vehement 
passions had been roused, bringing whole nations into 
the field, and giving one state, where they had burnt 
the fiercest, a vast superiority in point of numbers over 
its more pacific or less excited neighbours. But in all 
these respects, the circumstances in which Wellington 
was placed were not only not parallel, they were con- 
trasted. From first to last, in the Peninsula, he was 
enormously outnumbered by the enemy. Until the 
campaign of 1813, when his force in the field was, for 
the fii’st time, equal to that of the French, the superiority 
to which he was opposed was so prodigious that the 
only surprising thing is, how he was not driven into the 
sea at the very first encounter. 
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While the French had never less than t'wo hundred chap. 
thousand effective troops at their disposal, after provid- ' 
ing for all their garrisons and communications, the i7i4. 
English general had never more than thirty thousand ©teatsupe- 
effective British, and twenty thousand Portuguese, 
around his standard. The French were directed by the uJ’gtonTrd 
Emperor, who, intent on the subjugation of the Penin- 
sula, and wielding the inexhaustible powers given by 
the conscription for the supply of his armies, cared not 
though he lost a hundred thousand men in every cam- 
paign, provided he purchased success by their sacrifice. 
Wellington was supported at home by a government 
which, raising its soldiers by voluntary enrolment, could 
with difficulty supply a drain of fifteen thousand men 
a-year from their ranks for service in every quarter of the 
globe. He was watched by a party which decried every 
advantage, and magnified every disaster, in order to induce 
the entire withdrawal of the troops from the Peninsula. 

Napoleon sent into Spain a host of veterans trained 
in fifteen years’ combats, who had carried the French Opposite 
standards into every capital of Europe. W ellington led stances of 
to their encounter troops admirably disciplined, indeed, of Napo- 
but almost all unacquainted with actual war, and having ' 

often to learn the rudiments even of the most necessary ibgton!' 
field operations in presence of the enemy. Marlborough’s 
troops, though heterogeneous and dissimilar, had been 
trained to their practical duties in the preceding wars 
under William III., and brought into the field a degree 
of experience noways inferior to that of their opponents. 
Bolingbroke tells us that, from the very outset of his 
command, in the Wars of the Succession, Marlborough 
placed his main reliance on this circumstance. Who- 
ever weighs with impartiality those different circum- 
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CHAP, stances, cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion, that, as 
Wellington’s difficulties were incomparably moi'e for- 
1714. midable than Marlborough’s, so his merit in surmounting 
them was proportionally greater, 
gj Though similar in many respects, so far as the general 

Their re- conduct of their campaigns is concerned, from the 

spective . * 

ctoacter- iiecBssity Under which both laboured of husbanding the 
blood of their soldiers, the military qualities of England’s 
two chiefs were essentially different, and each possessed 
some points in which he was superior to the other. By 
nature W ellington was more daring than Marlborough, 
and though soon constrained by necessity to adopt a 
cautious system, he continued, throughout all his career, 
to incline more to a hazardous policy than his great 
predecessor. The intrepid advance and fight at Assay e, 
the crossing of the Douro and movement on Talavera in 
1809, the advance to Madrid and Burgos in 1812, 
the actions before Bayonne in 1813, the desperate 
stand made at Waterloo in 1815 — place this beyond a 
doubt. Marlborough never hazarded so much on the 
success of a single enterprise : he ever aimed at com- 
passing his objects by skill and combination, rather than 
risking them on the chance of arms. Wellington was a 
mixture of Turenne and Eugene ; Marlborough was the 
perfection of the Turenne school alone. No man could 
fight more ably and gallantly than Marlborough : his 
talent and rapidity of eye in tactics were at least equal 
to his skill in strategy and previous combination. But 
he was not partial to such desperate passages-at-arms, 
and never resorted to them but from necessity, or when 
encouraged by a happy opportunity for striking a blow. 
The proof of this is decisive. Marlborough, during ten 
campaigns^ fought only five pitched battles. Wellington, 
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in seven, fought fifteen, in every one of which he proved 
victorious.* 

Marlborough’s consummate generalship, throughout 
his whole career, kept him out of disaster. It was said, 
with justice, that he never fought a battle which he did 
not gain, nor laid siege to a town which he did not take. 
He took above twenty fortified places of the first order, 
generally in presence of an enemy’s army superior to his 
own. Wellington’s more desperate circumstances fre- 
quently involved him in peril, and on some occasions 
caused serious losses to his army ; but they were the 
price at which he purchased his transcendent successes. 
Wellington’s bolder strategy gained for him advantages 
which the more circumspect measures of his predecessor 
never could have attained. Marlborough would never, 
with scarcely any artillery, have hazarded the attack on 
Burgos, nor incurred the perilous chances of the retreat 
from that town ; but he never would have delivered 
the south of the Peninsula in a single campaign, by 
throwing himself, with forty thousand men, upon the 
communications, in the north, of a hundred and fifty 
thousand. It is hard to say which was the greatest 
general, if their merits in the field alone are considered ; 
but Wellington’s successes were the more vital to his 
country, for they delivered it from the greater peril ; 
and they were more honourable to himself, for they were 
achieved against greater odds. And his fame in future 
times will be proportionally brighter ; for the final 
overthrow of Napoleon, and the destruction of the 
Revolutionary power, in a single battle, present an object 

* Viz: Vimciraj the Douro, Talavem, Busaco, Fuentes d’Oiioro, Sala- 
manca, Vitoria, the Pyrenees, the Bidassoa, the Nive, the Mvello, Orthos, 
TouIoubo, Quatre Bras, ami Waterloo. 
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CHAP, of surpassing interest, to which there is nothing in his- 
tory perhaps parallel, and which, to the latest genera- 
tion, will fascinate the minds of men. 

Marlborough laid great stress on cavalry in war ; his 
Maiibo- chief successes in the field were owing to the skilful use 
more use of made of a powerful reserve body of horse in the decisive 
wSiSjTn point, and at the decisive moment. It was thus that he 
-and why. French centre at Blenheim, by the charge 

of six thousand cavalry headed by himself in person, in 
the interval between that village and Oberglau ; struck 
the decisive blow at Ramilies by the charge of a reserve 
of twenty squadrons drawn from the rear of the right ; 
and broke through the formidable intrenchments at 
Malplaquet, by instantly following up the irruption of 
Lord Orkney into the centre of the lines by a vigorous 
charge of thirty squadrons of cavalry in at the opening. 
The proportion of horse to infantry was much gi’eater in 
his armies than it has since been in the British service ; 
it was never under eighty, and at last as high as a 
hundred and sixty squadrons, which, at the usual rate of 
a hundred and fifty to a squadron, must, when complete, 
have mustered twelve and twenty-four thousand sabres. 
This was from a fourth to a fifth of their amount at 
each time. His horse, in great part composed of the 
steady German dragoons, was in general of the very 
best description. Wellington’s victories were, for the 
most part, less owing to the action of cavalry ; but that 
was because the country which was the theatre of war 
— Portugal, Spain, and the south of France- — was com- 
monly too rocky or mountainous to admit of the use of 
horse on an extended scale, and he had not nearly so 
large a body of cavalry at his disposal. Where they 
could be rendered available, he made the best use of 
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this powerful arm, as was shown in Le Marchant’s chap. 
noble charge at Salamanca, Bock’s with the heavy 
Germans next day, and Ponsonby’s, Vivian’s, and 
Somerset’s at Waterloo. 

In recent times, and especially since the campaigns 
of Frederick the Great, the importance of cavalry has Napoleon’s 
been too much underrated by military men. Napoleon iaPs opinion 
had the highest opinion of the value of that arm in war ; ° 
he constantly said, that, if the courage and leading on 
both sides were equal, horse should break the steadiest 
infantry. Almost all his great victories — Austerlitz, 

Jena, Friedland, Borodino, Dresden, Montmirail, Vau- 
champs — were owing to the terrible charge at the close 
of the day by Murat, or his successors, with his immense 
body of heavy horse. This vehemence all but reft the 
day from the British at Waterloo : opposed by any 
other infantry, it unquestionably would have done so. 
Hannibal’s victories were all gained by his Numidian 
cavalry : the sight of the uniform of two or three of 
them was sufficient after Cannm to make a whole 
Homan legion stand to arms. This is adverse to the 
general doctrine of military men at this period ; but 
there are phases in opinion on war as in other things : 
what is commonly thought at a particular time is not 
always right. The recent victories of Aliwal and 
Sobraon in India have gone far to shake the validity of 
the more current opinion ; and if authority is to decide 
the matter, he is a bold man who gainsays the united 
judgment of Hannibal, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 

Marlborough was more fortunate than Wellington, 
perhaps more so than any general of modern times, in 
sieges. He took nearly all the strongest places in 
Europe in presence of an enemy’s army, always equal. 
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superior to his own : he never once laid siege 

to a fortress that he did not subdue. His reduction of 

noble garrison of fifteen thousand men, in 
ro^twas Vendome at the head of a hundred and 

SStLi thousand, was the most wonderful achievement 

Wellington of the kind which modern Europe had witnessed. 

jggg fortunate in this branch of warfare. 
He made three successful sieges, those of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, and San Sebastian ; but he sustained three 
bloody repulses, at Badajoz in 1811, Burgos in 1812, 
and San Sebastian in the first siege in 1813. But in 
justice to Wellington, the essential difference between 
his situation and that of Marlborough in this respect 
must be considered. The latter carried on the war in 
Flanders close to the strongholds of Austria and Holland, 
at no great distance from the arsenals of England, and 
with the facilities of water-carriage in general for bring- 
ing up his battering-trains. His troops, trained by 
experience in the long war which terminated with the 
peace of Ryswick, in 1697, had become as expert 
as their enemies in all the branches of the military 
art. 

gg Wellington earned on the war at a great distance 
ScTium- resources of Great Britain, with little aid from 

staaee. the inefficient or distracted councils of Portugal or Spain, 
in a mountainous country, where water-communication 
could only penetrate a short way into the interior, in 
presence of an enemy’s force always double, often triple, 
his own, and with troops whom a century of domestic 
peace, bought by Marlborough’s victories, had caused so 
completely to forget the practical details of war, that 
even some of the best of the general officers, when they 
embarked for the Peninsula, had to be told what a 
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ravelin and a counterscarp were.* He was compelled by 
the pressure of time, and the approach of forces greatly 
superior to his own, to make assaults as his last chance, 
when the breaches were scarcely practicable, and the 
parapets and defences around them had not even been 
knocked away. The attacks on Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz were not regular sieges ; they were sudden 
assaults on strong places by a sort of coup-de-main, 
under circumstances where methodical approaches were 
impossible. Whoever weighs these circumstances, so far 
from wondering at the chequered fortune of Wellington 
in sieges, will rather be surprised that he was successful 
at all. 

The examination of the comparative merits of these 
two illustrious generals, and the enumeration of the 
names of their glorious triumphs, suggests one reflection 
of a very peculiar kind. That England is a maritime 
power, that the spirit of her inhabitants is essentially 
nautical, and that the sea is the element on which her 
power has chiefly been developed, need be told to none 
who reflect on the magnitude of her present colonial 
empire, and how long she has wielded the empire of the 
waves. The French are the first to tell us that her 
strength is confined to that element ; that she is, at 
land, only a third-rate power ; and that the military 
career does not suit the genius of her people. How, 
then, has it happened that England, the nautical power, 
and little inured to land operations, has inflicted greater 
wounds upon France hy military success, than any other 

* This was literally true of the generals of infantry. Picton, whose gallant 
assault won the castle of Badajoz, and closed its terrible siege, spent some 
days with a celebrated officer, still alive, whose knowledge of fortification and 
giinneiy is well known, in learning the rudiments of fortificatioxi and the 
attack of places. 
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CHAP, power, and that in almost all the pitched battles which 
■ the two nations have fought, during five centuries, the 
English have proved victorious 1 That England’s mili- 
tarj force is absorbed in the defence of a colonial empire 
which encircles the earth, is indeed certain ; and, in 
every age, the impatience of taxation in her people has 
starved down her military establishment, during peace, 
to so low a point, as rendered the occurrence of disaster, 
in the first years subsequent to the breaking out of war, 
a matter of certainty. On the other hand, the military 
spirit of her neighbours has almost constantly kept theirs 
at the level which insures early success. Yet with all 
these disadvantages, and with a population which, down 
to the close of the last war, was little more than half 
that of France, she has inflicted far greater land disasters 
on her redoubtable neighbour than all the military 
monarchies of Europe put together. 

English armies, for a hundred and twenty years. 
Long series ravaged France ; while England has not seen the fires of 
asters sus- a French camp since the battle of Hastings. English 
Pranlfrom ti’oops have twice taken the French capital ; an English 
England, crowDcd at Paris ; a French king rode captive 

through London ; a French emperor died in English 
captivity, and his remains were surrendered by English 
generosity. Twice the English horse marched from 
Calais to the Pyrenees ; once from the Pyrenees to 
Calais ; the monuments of Napoleon in the French 
capital at this moment owe their preservation from 
German revenge to an English general. All the great 
disasters and days of mourning for France, since the 
battle of Hastings — Tenchebray, Cressy, Poitiers, Azin- 
cour, Verneuil, Crevont, Blenheim, Oudenarde, Ramilies, 
Malplaquet, Minden, Dettingen, Quebec, Egypt, Talavera, 
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Salamanca, Vitoria, the Pyrenees, Orthes, Waterloo — chap. 

were gained by English generals, and won, for the most 
part, by English soldiers. Even at Fontenoy, the greatest 
victory over England of which France can boast since Has- 
tings, every regiment in the French army was, on their 
own admission, routed by the temble English column, and 
victory was snatched from its grasp solely by want of 
support on the part of the Dutch and Austrians.* No 
coalition against France has ever been successful, in 
which England did not take a prominent part ; none, 
in the end, has failed of gaining its objects, in Avhich 
she stood foremost in the fight. This fact is so apparent ^ 
on the most superficial survey of history that it is HiswV ‘ 
admitted by the ablest French historians, thougli they 
profess themselves unable to explain it.^ 

Is it that there is a degree of hardihood and courage 
in the Anglo-Saxon race, which renders them, without 

* ^^Les Anglais et les Hollandais attaquerent eii m6me tomps sur doux 
points difft'rentes. Les Anglais s’avancerent sans que rien etonnat leui* 
audace. Comme le terrain se reserrait, leurs bataillons furent obligees do 
se rapproclier, et ainsi se forma naturreliement cetto redoutable colonne, 
dont le Due de Cumberland apprecia toute la puissance. En effet, elle 
marcliait. en lan^ant la mort de toutes ses faces. Rien ne pouvait entamer 
cette terrible masse. Les regiments Franf;ais venaient inutilement : se heur- 
ter contre elle et perir. Le premier corps abord4 par les Anglais fut le 
regiment des Gardes Erangaises. Avant que le feu commencat, mi ojBficier 
Anglais sort des rangs, ote son chapeau, et dit, Alessieurs les Francais, tirez!’ 

Un officier s’avance aussitdt, et repond, ‘ Les Franyais ne tirent pas les pre- 
miers ; nous reponderons.’ Les Anglais font feu, et avec tant de precision que 
toute la premiere ligne des Gardes tombat. Cette courtoisie intempestive 
couta la vie ^ dis-huit officiers. Cependant la colonne avan^ait toujours 
lentement, mais ayec une inebranlable fermet6. Elle avait depas6e de trois 
cents toises le front de I’armde Fran 9 aise. La bataille paraissait perdue, et 
les persoiines qui entouraient le roi pai'laient d^jS. de la necessite dc la ro- 
traite. La Mardschal de Saxe, qu’on avait vu toujours au milieu du feu, soit 

en litiere soit a clieval, accourt et s’ecrie, ' Quel est le qui doune ce conseil 

avbtre MajestA? Avant le combat e’etait mon avis ; il est trop tard main- 
tenant.’ Tout etait perdu si le roi eufe quittA le champ de bataille.’' — D e 
Tocqueville, Loin's XF., 525-526. 
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oHAP. tlie benefit of previous experience in war, adequate to 
the conquest, on land, even of the most warlike Conti- 
nental military nations 1 Is it that the quality of dog- 
whathave ged resolutiou, determination not to be conquered, — 
causes of hottom, in the familiar English phrase, — is of such value 
’ in war that it compensates almost any degree of infe- 
riority in the practical acquaintance with war % Is it 
that the North brings forth a bolder race of men than 
the South, and that, other things being equal, the people 
nursed under a more I'igorous climate will vanquish those 
of a more genial h Is it that the free spirit which, in 
every age, has distinguished the English people, has 
communicated a degree of vigour and resolution to their 
warlike operations, which has rendered them so often 
victorious in land fights, albeit nautical and commercial 
in their ideas, over their military neighbours 1 Or is it 
that this com*age in war, and this vigour in peace, and 
this passion for freedom at all times, arise from, and are 
but symptoms of, an ardent and aspiring disposition, 
imprinted by Nature on the race to whom the dominion 
of half the globe has been destined 1 Experience has 
not yet determined to which of these causes this most 
extraordina-ry fact has been owing ; but it is one upon 
which our mili tary neighbours, and especially the French, 
would do well to ponder, now that the population of the 
British Isles has turned eight-and-tweuty millions. If 
England has done such things in Continental warfare, 
with an army which never brought fifty thousand native 
British sabres and bayonets into the field, what would 
be the result if national distress, or necessities, or a 
change in the objects of national desire, were to send two 
hundred thousand ? 

It is observed by the very eminent historian whose 
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labours bare thrown such an imperishable light on the chap. 
history of Scotland,* that “ historic truth is a plant of 
the slowest growth : it generally takes sereral ages for its 
development ; and when it does reach maturity, it is Vaiue of 
chiefly from the influence of the light of contemporary rary corre- 
letters.” Never was the justice of this remark more jrestoMisii- 
clearly evinced than in the history of the illustrious hero 
whose biography has now been brought to a close. More 
perhaps than any other man, Marlhorough was the 
architect of the marvellous edifice of England’s greatness ; 
for he at once estahlished on a solid basis the Protestant 
succession, which secured its religious freedom, and van- 
quished the formidable enemy which threatened its 
national independence. His mighty arm bequeathed 
to his country the honours and the happiness of the 
eighteenth centxiry ; the happiest period, by the admis- 
sion of all historians, which has dawned upon the world 
since that of the An tonines in ancient story. 

He laid the foundation — in preserving and raising its 
place among the nations, and securing the freedom which its vah 
vivified its exei’tions — of the colonial empire which is Mwibo- 
destined to spread its descendants over half the globe, memory. 
Nelson and Wellington themselves were less instrumental 
in producing its greatness. They upheld — but he created. 

Yet was this mighty genius and noble character the ob- 
ject of unmeasured obloquy in the generation which he 
had illustrated, and among the people whom he had 
saved. If there is any contrast more striking than 
another, it is between Marlborough as drawn by the 
ptirty writers of the day, and Marlborough as now re- 
vealed by the impartial record of his actions, and the 
unerring testimony of his confidential correspondence. 

^ Mr Tytler. 
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It is tlie fate of all men, in a world so largely influenced 
by passion and selfishness, who have made a great and 
lasting impression on human affairs, to be for a season 
borne down by such calumnies. Marlborough only 
underwent the fate which had been undergone by 
Caesar, and was reserved for Napoleon. If the pre- 
ceding pages shall contribute in any degree to aid in 
the illustration of so gi-eat a character, and to shed the 
light of historic truth on the actions of one of the most 
illustrious men whom the world has ever produced, the 
author’s labours will not have been incurred in vain. 
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treaty of Utrecht, 232. 
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and weakness which arose from these 
82— their difficulties regai'ding a com 
mander-in-chief, and Mailhorough at 
last appointed, 86 — their forces and 
plans at the opening of the wai', 92 — • 
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pineness after the campaign of Blen>- 
heim, 202 — their backwardness, &e, at 
the opening of the campaign of 1706, 
239— difficulties of Maidborough from 
this, 240 — dissensions among them 
after the campaign of 1706, 280 — 
threatened dissolution of their union, 
284 — successful effoi’ts of Marlborough 
to prevent this, 285 — ^negotiations be- 
tween them and France broken offi, ih. 
— -advantages gained by them by the 
campaign of 1706, and their position 
at the opening of that of 1707, 292 — 
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and px’ocrastinations, 303 — their de- 
feat at Almanza, &c., 305 — continued 
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and oh the Ehine in 3707, 321— their 
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ill 1709, 11 — their counter proposals, 
12 — progress of the negotiations, 13— 
their ultimatum, 16 — their resolution 
on the rupture of the negotiations, 19 
— their conduct with regard to them, 
20 — losses sustained by them at Mal- 
plaquet, 61 — effects of their jealousies 
in 1709, on the campaign on the Rhine, 
100 — continued jealousies among 
them, and Marlborough’s difficulties 
with regard to these, 106— the con- 
ferences for peace at Gertruydenberg, 
108 — their demands there, 109 — and 
causes of the rupture of the negotia- 
tions, 110— their plans for the cam- 
paign of 1710, 112 — remonstrances by 
them against the conclusion of peace 
by England, 211 — their forces in Flan- 
ders for the campaign of 1712, 219 — 
tlieir indignation at the defection of 
England, 222 — withdrawal of the Eng- 
lish troops from theirs, 228 — their 
continued losses and failures after the 
defection of England, 230 et final 
dissolution of their alliance, 232/ 
Allies, objects for which they fought in 
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French revolution, ii. 324 et seq. 

Allies, the, their invasion of France in 
1814 and 1815 not parallel to Marl- 
borough’s, ii. 387. 

Almanza, the battle of, i. 305— gi’eat re- 
sults which followed it, 309 — erroneous 
tactics to which the greatness of its 
results was due, 31 0 — analogy between 
it and the battle of Salamanca, ii. 85. 
Almarez, capture of, by the French, ii. 177. 
Alort, surrender of, to the Allies, i.253. 
Alps, passes of the, secured by the Allies, 
ii. 4. 

Alsace, the conquest of, by France, i. 33 
— operations in, 1709, ii. 101. 
American revolution, danger to Great 
Britain during the, fi'oni the union of 
France and Spain, ii. 352. 

Amsterdam, anxiety for peace in, 1708, 
i. 380. 

Andalusia, support of the Bourbons in, 
i. 273 — enthusiasm in, in favour of 
them, 1709, ii. 103. 

Anglesoa, lord, ii. 208, 210 — appointed 
vice-treasurer of Ireland, 153. 

Anhalt, the prince of, at the siege of 
Douai, ii. 1 22. 

Anjou, the duke of, grandson of Louis 
XIV., bequest of the crown of Spain 
to him, i. 27, 38, 41 — crowned king of 
Spain as Philip V., 42, 43. See further 
Philip V. 


Anne, ^ queen, Sarah Jennings lady-in- 
waiting to her while princess, i. 9 — her 
expressed resolution to abandon her 

father, 13 — her desertion of him, 17 

settlement on her as princess after the 
Revolution, 19— the debates regarding 
her succession, 25— Marlborough pre- 
ceptor to her son, her generosity 
to Marlborough’s daughters, 26— dying 
recommendation by William III. • to 
her, 45 — her accession, and confidence 
reposed in Mailborough by her, 28, 46 
— sketch of her character, 7 5 — her first 
cabinet chiefly composed of Tories, 85 
— efforts to have her husband made 
commander-in-chief of the allies, 86 — 
honours conferred by her on Mai'l- 
borongh after the campaign of 1702, 
105— munifleent offer to Marlborough 
by her, 118— letter from her to the 
duchess on the death of the marquis 
of Blandford, 121 — maniage portions 
given by her to Marlborough’s daugh- 
ters, 122— her early attachment to the 
duke and duchess of Marlborough, 
836 — her general character, z6.— causes 
of her estrangement from them, 337— 
her attachment to high-churclx prin- 
ciples, '/6.— and to the Tories, 338— 
her estrangement from them increased 
by the character of the duchess, Marl- 
borough’s absence, &c., 339 — her va- 
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appointment of lord Sunderland forced 
by the Whigs upon her, 341 — causes 
of her dislike to him, 342 — long holds 
out against his appointment, but at 
last yields, 344 et seq, — her continued 
leaning toward the Tories, 350— mani- 
festations of this in her ecclesiastical 
preferments, 351 — rise of Mrs Masham 
(Abigail Hill) into influence with her, 
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tween her and the duchess of Marl- 
borough, 356— at first resists the dis- 
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duchess, 371. 

Her increasing alienation from Marl- 
boi'ough, ii. 6— death of her husband, 
and her reception of the duchess of 
Marlborough oxi the occasion, 9 — her 
increasing coldness toward the duchess, 
70 — her conduct with regard to the 
battle of Malplaquot, 72— her recep- 
tion of Marlborough’s request to be 
made captain-general for life, ib, et seq . — • 
her speech on the battle of Malplaquet, 
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73 — her increasing jealousy of Marl- 
borough, 74 insults offered to him, 
and his remonstrance with her regard- 
ing them, 76 — her reception of these 
and of himself, 78 — she hastens his 
departure to Holland, 79 — declaration 
by her regarding Marlborough in 1710, 
113 — total increase of the national 
debt under her, 130 — her increasing 
alienation from Marlborough, 133 — 
last inteiwiew between her and the 
duchess, 134 — the appointment of lord 
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135, 137 — I'emonstrance of lord Godol- 
phin against it, 139 — insists on the 
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land, 142 — ■ his dismissal, 144 — ad- 
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147 — renewed altercations between 
her and the duchess on Sunderland’s 
dismissal, 1 49 — letter from the duchess 
to her, and her answer, 1 50— dismissal 
of Godolphin, 157 — her ungracious re- 
ception of Marlborough, 166 — dis- 
misses the duchess from all her em- 
ployments, 167 — acknowledgment of 
her title by the preliminaries of the 
treaty of Utrecht, 201 — interview 
between her and Marlborough on his 
return from the Continent, 208 — her 
apparent vacillation between the 
Whigs and the Tories, 211 — at last 
dismisses Marlborough, 2 1 3— his letter 
to her on his dismissal, 214 — interferes 
to prevent the duel between him and 
lord Poiilett, 226 — conclusion of the 
treaty of Utrecht, ib. — causes which 
aroused her jealousy of the Whigs, 
23,9 — influence of the Eevolution on 
her, 241 — ingratitude of her conduct 
toward Marlborough, 242, 243 — her 
uncertainties with regard to the suc- 
cession, 252 — her feelings with refer- 
ence to it, 255 — dismisses Harley, and 
commits the formation of a ministry 
to Bolingbroke, 260 et seq. — last act 
and death of, *262 — her Tory predilec- 
tions, and their influence on the over- 
throw of Marlborough, 346. 

Aimeci, caj^ture of, by the Allies, ii. 

102 . 

Anteroche, the count d’, at Fontenoy, ii. 
311. 

Antwerp, designs of Marlborough for the 
capture of, 1703, i. 126, 129 — his pax’- 
tial success against it, 1 30 — suiTeudei' 
of it to the Allies, 257— -subseciuent 
surrender of it to French influence by 
Great Britain, 290 — attempt of Yen- 


ddme on it, 380 — reception of Marl- 
borough at it in 1713, ii. 246. 

Aragon, subjugation of, by the French, i. 
309 — operations in, 1709, ii. 104. 

Arco, general d’, commands the lines of 
Schellenberg, i. 151 — his defence and 
defeat there, 153 ei 

Arfeld, the chevalier d’, at Almanza, i. 
307. 

Argyll, the duke of, at the battle of 
Oudeuarde, i. 394 — the arrest of Marl- 
borough by him proposed, ii. 74— his 
testimony with regard to the campaign 
of 1711, 225 — commands in Scotland 
against the earl of Mar in 1715, and 
his movements, 27 4— his vigour saves 
Edinburgh from the rebels, ih. — and 
aftex’wards Stirling, 275— forces under 
him, 277 — battle of Sherifirnixir, 278— 
is i-emoved from the command, 281 — 
personal enmity between him and 
Marlborough, 282 — his feelings on the 
suppression of the insuiTection, 284. 

Arleux, check of the Allies at, ii. 184 — 
captux’ed by them, 189 — recaptured by 
the French, 190. 

Army, changes in the, introduced by 
Louis XIV., i. 55. 

Arras, designs of the Allies against, which 
are frustrated by Villars, ii. 122 — is 
confirmed to France by the ti-eaty of 
Utrecht, 232. 

Artagnan, general, at Malplaquet, ii. 60. 

Artillery, improvement in the, under 
Louis XIV., i. 55. 

Artois, incursions of the Allies into, i. 
409. 

Asfeid, the chevalier d’, captui’e of Benia 
by, ii. 3. 

Ath, capture of, by Marlborough, i. 263. 

Athlone, the earl of, i. 29 — forces under 
him at the opening of the war, 92 — 
covers the siege of Kaiserxvorth, 93 — 
saves Nimeguen from capture by the 
Fi’ench, 94 — his jealousy of Marlbo- 
rough, 96 — ^his generous conduct to- 
ward Marlborough, 1 06 — his death, 127. 

Atterbury, bishop, at Maidboroxigh’s 
funeral, ii. 308. 

Aubach, general d’, left by Marlborough 
to defend Trdves, i. 209 — his miscon- 
duct thei’e, and its effects on Max’i- 
horough’s plans, 210, *211, 

Aiibigny, capture of redoubt of, ii. 1 84, 

m 

Aubrey, count d’, slain at Malplaquet, 
ii. 64. 

Augsbui'g, the Frotestant league of, i. 36 
—objects for which formed, &e., ii, 
321— capture of, by the Froiich, i. 139. 
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Augustus, Hug of Poland, the dethrone- 
ment of, by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
ii, 87~~-measures, &c., of Marlborough 
toward him as ex-king, i. 303— present 
at the siege of Lille, 410 — joins the 
coalition against Sweden after the 
OTerthrow of Charles XII., ii. 107. 

Aul, capture of, by the French, i. 409. 
Austerlitz, analogy between, and Rami- 
lies, ii. 85. 

Austria, a member of the Protestant 
league of Augsburg, i. 36 — insurrec- 
tion against her in Hungary at the 
opening of the war, 81 — her views in 
joining the alliance, plan of Louis 
XIV. for attacking her by the valley 
of the Danube, 124 — her danger in 
1703, before the battle of Blenheim, 

1 39— her danger at the opening of the 
campaign of 1704, 144— the Hungarian 
insuiTection against her, 145 — honours 
confeiTed by her government on Marl- 
borough after the battle of Blenheim, 
187 — her parsimony, tardiness, &c., 
for the campaign of 1705, 194, 195— 
her supineness after the campaign of 
Blenheim, 203, 205 — her jealousies at 
the conclusion of the campaign of 
1705, 229— these jealousies are ap- 
peased by Marlborough, 233— his re- 
ception in the empire, 234 — her con- 
tinued distress from the Hungarian 
insurrection, 274 — disunion between 
her and the Allies produced by the 
campaign of 1706, 280— the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands offered to 
Marlborough by her, i5.— diversion of 
her forces to Naples during the cam- 
paign of 1707, 312 — renewed disputes 
between her and Charles XII. of 
Sweden, 321' — selfish conduct of her 
government with regard to the expe- 
dition against Toulon, 322 — efforts of 
Marlborough to adjust her differences 
with Charles XII. , 326. 

Disputes between her government 
and that of Savoy, ii. 4 — dissensions 
between them in 1709, and effect of 
these on the operations in Piedmont, 
101— her demands at the conferences 
of Gertruydenherg, 109— effect on her 
of the dismissal of lord Sunderland 
from office, 148 — provisions of the 
treaty of Utrecht with regard to her, 
227— concludes peace with France at 
Rastadt, 233 — ingratitude of her go- 
vernment toward Marlborough, 248 — 
the alleged danger to Europe from 
the union of the Spanish possessions 
with her own, 364— sketch of the war 


406^eT^ Frederick the Great, 

Auvergne, general dVii. 52, 59. 
Auvergne, the prince of, ii. 118. 
Auverquerque, see Overkirk. 

Jjattle of, small force engaged 




Til — ^ xvraes 

at the opening of the war, i. 92-oheok 
of Villars by him at Stollhoffen, 138— 
interview between him and Marl- 
borough, 148— his jealousy regarding 
the chief command, 149-at the forcinl 
ot the lines of Schellenberg, 152, j 53 
154 — capture of Landau by hiin, 184 
—movements assigned to him in the 
opening of the campaign of 1705, and 
his dilatory conduct, 205— his factious 
opening of that of 
1/06, 240 successes of Villars against 
him in 1706, 274 —his last illnels, ib. 
—his death, 288— sketch of his career, 
his character, &c., 289. 

BaJa^er, captui-e of, by the Allies, ii. 
104. 


Barcelona, capture of, by the Allies i, 
232— siege of it by the French, aW 
raising of the siege, 271-retreat of 
btahremberg to, ii. 180— siege of it by 
the duke of Berwick, its heroic defenc^ 
&c., 291— commencement of the siege, 
293 — storming of the town, 295— 
humanity of Berwick, 296. 

Bareuth, the margrave of, defeated at 
Stollhoffen, i. 315. 

Barrier, views of the Dutch regarding 
their, i. 284, 285. ^ 

Barrier towns, provisions of the treaty 
of Utrecht regarding the, ii. 227. 

Bart, M. de, French envoy at the Hague, 


Bavaria, the prince of, bequest of the 
Spanish crown to, and his death, i 39. 

Bavaria, the elector of, efforts to detach 
him from the French alliance, i. 156— 
is joined by Marshal Tallard, 157 — at 
the battle of Blenheim, 173 — retires, 
after it to Brussels, 184— forces under 
him in 1705, 204 — operations under 
him in the Netherlands, 208 — over- 
tures for peace from France through 
him in 1706, 278 — negotiations be- 
tween him and the Allies, 285— move- 
ments under him in Flanders during 
1707, 317 — forces under him in 1708, 
377 — attempt by him on Brussels, 
437, 438. 
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Bavai’ia, enters into alliance wifcli Prance 
and Spain, i. 43, 47— great advantages 
of its alliance to France, 80, 144— the 
cross-march of Marlborough from the 
Netherlands into, 147 — his successes 
in it, 155 — ravaging of it by him, and 
objects of this, 156 — concludes peace 
with the Allies, 186 — is given up by 
Austria by the treaty of Rastadt, ii. 233. 

Beaufort, the duke of, ii. 148. 

Bedchamber appointments, importance 
of, ii. 80. 

Bedmar, the marquis of, forces under, at 
the opening of the war, i. 92 — defeat 
of Obdam at Eckeren by him, 131. 

Beirvlich, capture of, by the French, i. 
409. 

Belgrade, Eugene’s victory oyer the Turks 
at, and capture of it by him, ii. 401. 

Berkley, admiral the earl of, ii. 263. 

Berlin, reception of Marlborough at, after 
the battle of Blenheim, i. 188 — his re- 
ception there in 1705, 235. 

Beim, a spy of Harley’s, i. 363. 

Berri, the duke de, i. 378. 

Berwick, the duke of, parentage of, i. 2 
— forces under him in Spain, in 1705, 
233 — forces imder him, and his suc- 
cesses in Spain, in 1706, 273— his 
victory at Almanza, 305 — brought 
from Spain to Flanders in 1708, 377 
■—his junction with V endOme after the 
battle of Oudenarde, 403, 407 — opera- 
tions under him to interrupt the siege 
of Lille, 413 — his junction udth Yen- 
dome, and advance to raise the siege, 
417 — mutual jealousies, j&c., between 
them, 4 1 S — they retire, 422 — continued 
jealousies between tlicm, and his re- 
moval to command on the Rhine, 441 
— letter from Marlborough to him 
urging peace, 443— his position at the 
close of 1 709, ii. 69— commands on the 
side of Piedmont in 1709, 1 02— is placed 
under Villars in 1710, 118 — is in- 
trusted with the reduction of Barce- 
lona, 291— his forces for that pui’pose, 
292— commencement of the siege, 293 
— storming of the town, 295 — his 
humanity after its capture, 296- — 
sketch of his career, 75.— his character, 
*297 — on the dismissal of Bolingbx^oke 
by the Pretender*, 301. 

Bethune, the siege of, resolved on by 
Marlborough, ii. 123— its siege and 
capture, 125— restored to Prance by 
tlie treaty of Utrecht, 232. 

Bcuil, the count do, slain at Malplaquet, 
ii. 64. 

Bevern, the duke de, ii. 413. 


Bingfield, colonel, death of, at Ramilies, 
i.247. 

Biron, marshal, check of Cadogan by, 
before Oudenarde, i. 389. 

Blackall, Dr, bishopric bestowed on, by 
Queen Anne, i. 351, 354. 

Blandford, the marquis of, character and 
death of, i. 119 et seq. 

Blenheim, forces of the two parties at, i. 
159 — position of the Ih'ench at, 162 — 
and of the Allies, 165 — battle of, 167 
— ^its results, 180, 182 — representations 
of the Tories regarding it, 200 — ana- 
logy between it and Jena, ii. 85. 

Blenheim palace, commencement, &c., of, 
i. 189 — diichculties thrown in the way 
of its completion, and Marlborough’s 
conduct with regal’d to these, ii. 163 
— attempts of the Tories to throw the 
expense of its completion upon Marl- 
borough, 249 — proportion of its ex- 
pense borne by him, 251 — interest 
taken by him in the erection of it, 304 
— bequest by him for completing it, 
309— removal of his remains to it, 76. 

Blenheim papers, commencement of the, 
i. 30. 

Blonde, battalion of, at Almanza, i. 307. 

Bolingbroke, lord, character of Marl- 
borough by him, i. 87—- letter from 
him to Marlborough on the conduct 
of the Dutch generals, 220— on the 
battle of Bamilies, 253— first intro- 
duced into the cabinet by Marl- 
borough, 343— misplaced confidence 
of the latter in him, 345 — his profes- 
sions of attachment to Marlborough at 
this time, 346— still remains in office, 
349 — still retained in office by Godol- 
phin, 357 — at last resigns, 366 — his 
secret influence with the queen, 308. 

On the increase of the national debt, 
and the prospects regarding it, ii. 131 
— his accession to office with Harley, 
.&c. on the dismissal of the Whigs, 1 69 
— on the conditions offiei’ed to j\Iarl- 
boroughif he wmuld join the Tories, 
164 — negotiations carried on with 
Louis XIV., 188— on the passage of 
Villars’ lines by Marlborough in 1711, 
194— letter from him to Marlborough 
after the capture of Bouchain, and his 
concealment from tlio latter of the 
negotiations with France, 200 — cliargcs 
brought by him against Marlboi’ough, 
212— measures adopted by him to 
inflame the queen against Mhrl- 
borough, 217 — and measui’cs with 
, regard to the negotiations, 76. — orders 
Ormond to abstain irom active opera- 
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Bolingbroke, loi'd, continv,ed. 
tions, 221 — difEculties experienced in 
regard to the ratification of the terms 
of Utrecht, 229 — dissensions between 
him and Harley, and his views, 252 — 
account of the state of parties by him, 
254 — intrusted with the formation of 
a ministry after the dismissal of Har- 
ley, 250 — his endeavours to form one, 
and measures for the restoration of 
the Stuarts, 261 — the office of foreign 
secretary assigned to him, 262 — ^liis 
overthrow by the death of the queen, 
ih. etseq.—i^ threatened with impeach- 
ment and outlawed, retires to France, 
and joins the Pretender, 266 — char- 
acter of the duke of Berwick by him, 
297 — is dismissed by the Pretender, 
and returns to England, 301 — on the 
conduct of the Tories with regai-d to 
the Pevolution of 1688, 329 — on the 
dangers, &c., of the Funding system, 
332 — sketch of his chai'acter and 
career, 340 et seq. — his inconsistency 
and faults, 342 — his political predilec- 
tions and views regarding the war, 
345 — views advocated by him with 
regard to the Spanish crown, 350— his 
picture of the ruined state of the 
Spanish monarchy, 365— character of 
Marlborough by him, and its truthful- 
ness, 389, 397. 

Bonn, siege and capture of, by Marl- 
borough, i. 126. 

Borodino, analogy between the battle of, 
and that of Malplaquet, ii. 85. 

Bossuet on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, i. 35 mfe, 

Boucliain, commencement of the siege 
of, by Marlborough, ii. 195 — opera- 
tions on both sides during it, 196 — its 
surrender, 198 — letter of a Hano- 
verian officer on the siege, 199 — re- 
capture of it by the French, 232. 

Boufflers, marshal, forces under, at the 
opening of the war, i. 92 — ^^attempt by 
him on Nimogueii, 94— retires before 
Marlborough, 99 — fails to prevent the 
siege of Liege, 103 — defeats general 
Obdam at Eckeren, 131 — commands 
the garrison of Lille, 406 — his pre- 
pai^ations for defence, 410— ability and 
heroism of his defence, 424— supplies 
conveyed to him, 429 — surrender of 
the town, 436 — and of the citadel, 
438— letter from Louis XIV. to him, 
and mutual compliments between 
him and the Allied generals, 439 — 
joins and serves under Villars, ii. 39 
— at the battle of Malplaquet, 60 et 


his efforts to regain the day, 58 
—compelled to remain inactive dar- 
ing the siege of Mens, 68— Eugene’s 
magnanimity to liiin at the time of 
the surrender of Lille, 400. 

Bouillon, the cardinal, joins the Allies 
ii. 118. ’ 

Boyle, Mr, succeeds Harley as secretary 
of state, i. 366— ii. 145 notOf 159— 
resigns, 160. 

Brabant, subjugation of, by the Allies, i. 
253, 255— Marlborough opposes the 
levying contributions on it, 256 —in- 
fluence of its loss to France and its 
gain by the Allies, 292— intrigues of 
the French in the fortresses of, 377 — 
conpletion of its conquest by the 
Allies, ii. 69. 

Braemar, commencement of the rebel- 
lion of 1715 in, ii. 271. 

Brenner, repulse of the French at the, i. 
159, 

Breslau, combat at, ii. 413. 

Bribery, prevalence of, under William 
III., ii. 334. 

Bridgewater, the earl of, maiTiage of, to 
one of Marlborough’s daughters, i. 121 
— made chamberlain to the Prince of 
Wales, ii. 266. 

Bridgewater, the countess of, MarL 
borough’s third daughter, marriage of, 

i. 121— her death, ii. 303. 

Brihuerga, capitulation of six thou- 
sand British at, ii. 178. 

Brille, reception of Marlborough at, 
1713, ii. 246, 

Brixen, repulse of VendOme at, i. 1 59. 

Bromley, Mr, chosen speaker of the 
House of Commons, ii, 163. 

Brown, marshal, defeat of, at Lowositz, 

ii. 410. 

Bruges, surrender of, to the Allies after 
the battle of K-amilies, i. 253, 257 — 
designs of Vend6me on it, 383 — its 
capture by him, 384 — is recaptured 
by Marlboi’ough, 442. 

Brussels, surrender of, to the Allies after 
the battle of Ramilies, i. 263— entry 
of Marlborough into it, 255 — his re- 
ception at it after the conclusion of 
the campaign of Ramifies, 265— abor- 
tive attempt of Vend6me on it, 381 — 
he again attempts its capture, 437. 

Buckingham, the duke of, i. 349— in- 
trigues of Harley with him, 363 — 
intrigues of, with lord Shrewsbury, ii. 
137 — ^becomes one of Harley’s minis- 
try, 1 6 O—partially secedes from the 
Tories, 211— becomes pi’esident of the 
council in Bolingbroke’s ministiy, 261 
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— motion by bim secretly in favour of 
the Pretender, 267. 

Bunzelwitz, defence of Frederick the 
Great at, ii. 419. 

Buonaparte, IsTapoleon, parallel between, 
and Louis XIV., i. 58— rthe public 
works executed under bim, 59 — his 
gallantries and amours compared with 
those of Louis XIV., 62 — parallel 
between bis invasion of Bussia and 
that of Charles XIL, ii. 86 —bis true 
motives for the invasion of Spain, 355 
— parallel between him and Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, 4 2 3— peculiarities 
of bis troops as compared with those 
of Marlborough and Wellington, 427 
■ — his high estimation of cavalry, 431. 

Burgundy, the duke of, forces under, at 
the opening of the war, i. 92 — nomi- 
nally commands the French in 1708, 
378 — disputes between him and Ven- 
dbme before the battle of Oudenarde, 
391 — at Oudenarde, 393, 895. 

Burnet, bishop, supports Marlborough’s 
declaration against the peace, ii. 209. 

Cadaval, the dxike of, ii. 176. 

Cadogan, colonel, afterwards genei’al, pas- 
sage of the Lender by, i. 887 — opera- 
tions before the battle of Oudenarde, 
3SS, 889”-at that battle, 394, 395 — 
movement on Wynendale, 431-~at the 
action there, 482, 433““movem0nts af- 
ter the battle of Malplaquet, ii. 67 — at 
the passage of the lines of the Scarpe, 
115— passage ofVillars’ lines in 1710 
by him, 192 — operations under him 
during the siege of Bouchain, 196 — 
personal friendship of Marlborough for 
him, 237— measures assigned to him 
for securing the Hanoverian succession, 
256— measures assigned to him on the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1715, 
272 — succeeds Argyll in the command 
in Scotland, 281 — his measui'es for the 
suppression of the rebellion there, 284 
et seq. — at Marlborough’s funeral, 307. 

Cadsand, incursions of the French into, i. 
409. 

Calais, designs of Marlborough against, ii. 
126. 

Calcinato, defeat of Eugene at, i. 266. 

Cambray, retreat of Villars, and advance 
of Marlborough toward, ii. 193 — con- 
firmed to France by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 282. 

Cambridge, the Prince of Hanover created 
duke ot^ ii. 255. 

Campaign of 1702, general results of, i. 
106. 


Campaign of 1703, Louis XIV.’s plan for 
the, i, 124 — and Marlborough’s, 125 — 
its results, 138 — influence of lines of 
defence as shown in it, 1 1 7 . 

Campaign of 1704, results of the, i. 186. 

Campaign of 1705, supplies voted by the 
British parliament for the, i. 191 — ■ 
forces of France at the opening of it, 
204. 

Campaign of 1706, (Bamilies) forces of 
the two parties at the opening of the, 
i. 240— general results of it, 265 — dis- 
sensions caused among the Allies by 
the amount of its successes, 280. 

Campaign of 1707, position of the parties 
at the opening of the, i. 293 — the open- 
ing of it in Spain, 305. 

Campaign of 1708, forces of France for 
it, i. 377— and of the Allies, 378 — re- 
sults of it in Flanders, 446 — that on 
the Bhine, &c., ii. 1 — in Spain, 2 — in 
Italy, 3. 

Campaign of 1709, energy of France as 
shown in the, ii. 22 — fox’ces of the two 
parties in it, 23— conclusion of it, 69. 

Campaign of 1710, plans of Marlborough 
and Eugene for the, ii. 112 — oi3ening 
of the, 114 — in Spain, 172 etseq. 

Campaign of 1711, forces for the, on the 
opposite sides, ii. 181 — opening of it in 
the Netherlands, 184— misrepresenta- 
tions of the Tories regarding it, 202. 

Campaign of 1712, forces of the Allies in 
Flanders, for the, ii. 219. 

Capefigue on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, i. 36 remarks on his 
history of Louis XIV., ii. 359. 

Caposwar, storming of, by the prince of 
Baden, i. 289. 

Garahobo, small force at the battle of, i. 
309. 

Cardonnel, Mr, secretary at war, ii. 141, 

Carlos, Don, the interference of Great 
Britain against, ii. 370. 

Carnwath, lord, taken prisoner at Pres- 
ton, ii. 277 — tried and condemned for 
high treason, but respited, 286. 

Carpenter, general, opei'ations of, during 
the rebellion of 1715, ii, 272, 276. 

Cassano, battle of, i. 231. 

Castile, enthusiasm on behalf of Philip 
V. in, i 273, ii. 102 et mq. 

Castlemaine, the countess of, intrigue of 
Marlborough with, i. 4. 

Catalonia, operations in, during 1705, i. 
232— inefficient support of tlm arch- 
duke Charles in, 273— operations in, 
during 1709, ii. 104— successes of the 
Allies in, at the opening of 1710, 173 
• — treacheiy of Great Britain toward, 
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Catalonia, continued, 
in respect of the maintenance of their 
privileges, 290 — heroic resistance of 
the inhabitants, who are at last obliged 
to submit, 291 et $eq. 

Cathcart, captain, at SherifPmuir, ii. 279. 

Gatinat, marshal, i. 78. 

Cavalry, the proper disposition of, on the 
field of battle, i. 311 — great use made 
of them in all his battles by Marlbo- 
rough, ii. 430 — estimation in which 
held by Hannibal and Napoleon, 431. 

Gaya, defeat of the Allies on the, ii. 1 05. 

Centralisation, measures of Louis XIV. 
for securing, i. 55. 

Cevennes, insui'rection in the, and efforts 
of the Allies to foster it, i 123 — sup- 
pression of the insurrection, 204. 

Chamillard, M., minister at war, sent to 
the camp near Lille to direct the oper- 
ations, i. 419 — at last counsels retreat, 
421 — opposes attacking the Allied con- 
voys, 423 — his instructions for the 
campaign after the fall of Lille, 441 — 
succeeded as minister by Voisin, ii. 11. 

Ghandos, lord, secures Oudenarde against 
the French, i. 385. 

Charles II. of England, his jealousy of 
Marlborough, i. 4. 

Charles II. of Spain, treaties between 
France, England, Holland, &c., for 
partitioning his dominions, i. 39 — be- 
queaths his crown first to the prince of 
Bavaria, 25.— and afterwards to the 
duke of Anj ou, 27 , 38, 41 — his death, 27. 

Charles VI. the emperor, death of, and 
accession of Maria Theresa, ii. 405. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, treaty between, 
and Great Britain, i. 29 — appearance of, 
in Germany, and his previous exploits, 
293 — his character, 294 — ^^his great mi- 
litaiy abilities, 295— his faults, rash- 
ness, and cruelty, 296^ — efforts of Louis 
XIV. to win him to his side, 297— 
measures of Marlboi’ough to secure 
him, and sketch of him by general 
Grumbkow, 298, 299— interviews be- 
tween him and Marlborough, 300 et 
seq. — the latter succeeds in detaching 
him from the French interest, 302 — 
renewed disputes between him and the 
Austrians, 321— Marlborough’s efforts 
to adjust these, and their success, 326 
— parallel between his invasion of Eus- 
sia and that of Napoleon, ii. 86 — his 
position at Dresden before setting out 
for Poland, 87 — his march from Dres- 
den to Poland, 88 — increasing difS.- 
culties encountered by him, 69 — di- 
rects his march to the Ukraine to join 


Mazeppa, 90— the defeat, &c., of Le 
venhaupt, 91— he marches toward 
Moscow, 92— arrives at Pultowa 93— 
his defeat there, 94— Marlborough’s 
views regarding him, 96— coalition for 
the dismemberment of his dominions, 

Charles, the archduke, afterwards em- 
peror of Germany, a candidate for the 
command-in-chief of the Allies, i. 86— 
acknowledged by the Allies king of 
Spain, and presentation of sword to 
Marlborough by him, 138— is crowned 
king of Spain, and his preparations for 
the invasion of the country, 143— his 
entry into Barcelona, and proclamation 
there, 232, 233 — acknowledged as king 
of Spain in Brabant, 255— is besieged 
in Barcelona, and his heroic determi- 
nation, 271— is proclaimed at Madrid, 
272— general indifference to his cause 
throughout the country, 273 — is com- 
pelled to retreat to Valencia, ih. 

eftects of the battle of Almanza on his 
cause in Spain, 309— his demands at 
the conferences of Gertmydenberg, 
ii. 109— his successes in Catalonia at 
the opening of 1710, 173— liis entiy 
again into Madrid, and cold i^eception 
there, ih , — divisions and irresolution 
among his supporters, 175— his peril- 
ous situation at Madrid, 177— evacu- 
ates that city and retires to Barcelona, 
ib . — his accession as emperor of Ger- 
many, 182— treaty of Eastadt between 
him and France, 233 — his subsequent 
ingratitude toward Marlborough, 248 
— views of the Whigs as to settling the 
ci'own of Spain on him, 349. 

Charles of Lorraine, defeats of, by Fre- 
derick the Great, ii. 406, 407, 413. 

Charost, the marquis de, slain at Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 64. 

Chartreuse, fort of the, captured by 
Marlborough, i. 104, 

Chemerault, marquis de, slain at Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 64. 

Cherambault, M. de, capture of Ghent 
by, i. 384— attempts the capture of 
Oudenarde, but fails, 385. 

Chester, Blackall created bishop of, i. 
351,354. 

Chesterfield, the earl of, character of 
Marlborough by, and its injustice, i. 
87, ii. 3S8. 

Cholmondeley, lord, made an earl, i. 349 
— is appointed master of the household 
to Queen Anne, 360. 

Church, policy of Louis XIV. with re- 
gard to the, i. 57. 
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Chiircliill, tlie family of, i. 1. 

ClmrcMll, sir Winston, father of Marl- 
boroiigla, i. 1 . 

Churchill, admiral, brother of Marlbo- 
rough, i. S55— intrigues connected 
•with his removal from office, ii. 8. 

Churchill, general, i. 150— Eugene rein- 
fbrced by him, 158 — opeivations under 
him at Blenheim, 169, 171, 170. 

Churchill, captain, at Eontenoy, ii. 311. 

Churchill, lady Anne, marriage of, to lord 
Spencer, afterwards Lord Sunderland, 
i. 26— her death and character, ii. 303 
—her prayer for her husband, 304 
note. 

Churchill, Arabella, sister of Marlbo- 
rough, i. 1 — becomes mistress to the 
duke of York, (James II.) and mother 
of the duke of Berwick, 2. 

Churchill, lady Henrietta, marriage of, 
to Mr Godolphin, i. 26. 

Churchill, lady Mary, marriage of, to 
lord Month ermer, i. 122. 

Clanranald, death of, at Sheriffmuir, ii. 
279. 

Clerembault, general, death of, at Blen- 
heim, i. 179. 

Cleveland, the duchess of, intrigue of 
Marlborough with, i. 4. 

C16veB, the district of, ravaged by the 
French, i. 95. 

Closterseven, the convention of, ii. 412. 

Cohorn, general, forces under, at the 
opening of the war, i. 92— at the siege 
of Venloo, 101 — superintends the siege 
of Liege, 1 04 — at the siege of Bonn, 
1 27— hTuption by him into West Flan- 
ders, and marring of Marlborough’s 
designs by it, 129^— at the attack on 
Antwerp, 130, 131, 

Collier, general, operations under, dm*- 
iiig the siege of Bouchain, ii. 196. 

Commons, house of, majority in favour 
of the Tory ministry in the, with re- 
gard to the peace of Utrecht, ii. 210— 
divisions in the, regarding the succes- 
sion, 255— general corruption of them 
under William HI., 334, Bee also Par- 
liament. 

Como, defeat of the Austrians at, i. 239. 

Condo, the great, character of, as a 
general, ii, 380. 

Coningsby, lord, ii. 153 -his devotion to 
lady Marlborough, 319. 

Corbeck, passage of the Dyle by the Allies 
afc, i. 219. 

Cork, capture of, by Marlborough, i. 21. 

(fornbury, lord, i. 22. 

CoiTuptioii, increase of, under the govern- 
ment of the Revolution, i. 334— general 


prevalence of it under William HI., ii. 
334. 

Cossacks, the attempted revolt of the, 
under Mazeppa, ii. 90 — surrender of 
14,000 Sv?edes to them, 95. 

Courcil, family of, i. 1. 

Cowper, Mr, made baron, i. 349. 

Cowper, lord chancellor, ii. 145 note — 
resign with the rest of the Whig minis- 
try, 160 — supports Marlborough’s de- 
claration against the peace of Utrecht, 
209 — is reappointed loi’d-cliancellor on 
the accession of George L, 265. 

Cox, Sir Charles, ii. 264. 

Craggs, Mr, ii. 205. 

Credit, effects of the dismissal of lord 
Sunderland on, ii. 148. 

Cresset, Mr, the mission of, to Hanover, 
and his death, ii. 153. 

Cressy, the battle of, small force engaged 
at, i. 309. 

Cronstrom, brigadier, wounded at Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 64. 

Cunnersdorf, the battle of, ii. 416. 

Cutts, lord, operations of, at the storm- 
ing of Venloo, i. 101— at the battle of 
Blenheim, 168, 169, 179. 

Czaslau, victory of Frederick the Great 
at, ii. 406. 

Dalrymple, Mr, at the siege of Venloo, 
LlOl. 

Danube, valley of the, French plan of 
attack on Austria by the, i. 124. 

Dartmouth, lord, succeeds lord Sunder- 
land, ii. 145 — letter* from general Stan- 
hope to him on the state of affairs in 
Spain, 175. 

Daun, siiiTender of, to the Allies, i 253. 

Daun, count, afterwards marshal, sub- 
jugation of Naples by, i. 313— suc- 
cesses of, on the side of Savoy, ii. 4 — 
operations under, in Piedmont, 1709, 
101, 102— victory of, over Frederick 
the Great at Kolin, 412— defeated at 
Leiithen, 413 — again victorious at 
Hohenkirchen, 41 5— subsecpient move- 
ments against Frederick, 417 — defeat- 
ed and -wounded at Torgau, 418. 

Dawes, sir W., raised to a bishopric by 
Q^ueen Anne, i. 351 , 354. 

Del Poul, a Miquelet chief, defeated by 
Berwick, ii, 294. 

Democracy, influence of, on military 
effort, i. 193. 

Denain, destruction of a detachment of 
the Allies at, ii, 231. 

Dendemionde, capture of, by Marl- 
borough, i 263. 

Denia, capture of, by the French, ii. 3, 
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Denmark, the prince of, see George. 

Denmark becomes a member of the alli- 
ance against France, i. 47 — her views 
in the alliance, 82 — a member of the 
coalition against Charles XII. of Swe- 
den, 293, 295—joins ihat formed for 
dismembering Sweden after Pultowa, 
ii. 107. 

Derwentwater, lord, heads the English 
Jacobites in 1715, ii. 271 — surrenders 
at Preston, 277 — condemned, 286 — 
executed, 287. 

Desmarets, finance minister of France, 
ii. 1 1. 

Devonshire, the duke of, ii. 78, 145 note 
— resigns, 160 — ^becomes lord high 
steward on the accession of George I., 
265. 

Donauworth, bridge of, captured by Marl- 
borough, i. 155. 

Dos Minas, general, defeat of, at Almanza, 

i, 305 — removed from the command in 
Spain, ii. 3 — 176. 

Douai, Villars’ lines of, turned by the 
Allies, ii. 37 et seq. — ^the siege of it re- 
solved on by Marlborough, 114 — de- 
scription of it, 1 16 — its investment, 117 
— attempt of Villarsto relieve it, 118 
— which fails, 120 — its surrender, 121 
— check of the Allies near it in 1710, 
190 — recaptured by Villars, 231. 

Drake, admiral, conquest of Sardinia by, 

ii. 1. 

Drake, sir Francis, descent of Marlborough 
from, i. 1. 

Drake, Elizabeth, the mother of Marl- 
borough, i. 1. 

Dresden, interviews between Marl- 
borough and Charles XII. of Sweden 
at, L 293 — proud position of the latter 
at, ii. 87. 

Dubois, a French officer, extraordinaiy 
entrance of, into Lille, i. 430. 

Duclos, testimony by, to Marlborough’s 
humanity, i, 263. 

Dumont, M., picture of the state of 
France by, in 1 7 09, ii. 22. 

Dunkirk, provisions of the treaty of 
Utrecht regarding, ii. 227 — the French 
at first refuse to ratify these, 229. 

Dunmore,lord, an adherent of James II., 
i. 22. 

Dutch deputies, opposition of the, to 
Marlborough, i. 216, 217, 223 — ’pre- 
vent Marlborough from engaging in 
1707, 318--^their secret reasons for 
this, 319 — oppose his giving battle be- 
fore Lille, 422 — their interference 
again delays the attack before Mal- 
plaquot, ii. 45. 


Dutch generals, charges of the, a^airiRf 
Marlborough, i. 226. 

Dutch, secret traffic carried on by the 
with France and Spain, i. 1 17-— prevent 
complete victory being obtained at the 
lines of the Meuse, 215— their anxiety 
to levy contributions on Brabant, and 
Marlborough’s opposition to this, 255 
—their jealousy with regard to Marl- 
borough’s appointment to the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, 281— their 
views with regard to that province, 
282— commencement of a secret nego- 
tiation between them and France, 283 
— new arrangements between them 
and the Allies, 285— their selfish views 
and policy after the campaign of 1707, 
304, 320 —their unpopularity in Bra- 
bant, 377 — their anxiety for a separate 
peace in 1708, 379— their demands 
with regard to their proposed barrier, 
ii. 12, 16 —their resolution on the rup- 
ture of the negotiations, 1 9— additional 
forces supplied by them for the cam- 
paign of 1 7 09,26— their remonstrances 
against the conclusion of peace by 
Gi'eat Britain, 211 — appoint Eugene to 
the chief command after the secession 
of the English, 219 — barrier provided 
by the treaty of Utrecht for them, 227 
— conclude peace at Utrecht, 232. See 
also Holland. 


Dykvelt, M., agent of William of Orange, 
communications of Marlborough with, 
i. 13 — president of the assembly of 
Holland, 84. 

Dyle, position of Villeroi on the, i. 217 
— passage of it by Marlborough, 219. 


Eckereu, defeat of Obdam at, i. 1 32. 
Edict of Nantes, revocation of the, and 
its results, i. 35, 60 — light in which re- 
garded by contemporary Catholics, ii. 
359 — number who sufi'ered through it, 
i. 36 — its effects on France, &c. 61. 
Edinburgh threatened by the insurgents 
in 1715, ii. *274. 

Edward III., chai'acter of the wai's of, ii. 
377. 

Elizabeth, queen, executions for treason 
under, ii. 289. 

Elizabeth of Brunswick, queen of Frede- 
rick the Great, it 404. 

Engineer service, improvement in the, 
under Louis XI Y. in France, i. 55. 
England, alliance of, with France against 
the United Provinces, ! 7. & Great 
Britain. 

Ervi, chevalier d’, slain at Malplaquet, ii. 
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Eugene, prince, character of, i. TO — his 
mode of warfare, and first great victory 
over the Turks, 77~-his campaigns in 
Italy and Germany, 78 — commence- 
ment of his friendship with Marl- 
borough, 79 — his victory at Tmin, il. 
— plans concerted between him and 
Marlborough for the campaign of 1704, 
140, 145 — his cordial support of Marl- 
borough, 147 — first personal interview 
between them, 148— -plans concerted 
between them, 149 — his junction with 
Marlboi’ough, 157 et seq , — forces under 
him at Blenheim, 161 — his feeling to- 
ward Marlborough, 162— battle of 
Blenheim, 167 et seq . — plan concerted 
between him and Marlborough for the 
invasion of France in 1705, 205— his 
difficulties in Italy during 1705, 230 — 
check sustained by him at Cassano, 
231 — succours obtained for him by 
Marlborough in 1705, 236— campaign 
of 1706 under him in Italy, 266 — -junc- 
tion between and the duke of Savoy, 
267 — his decisive victory at Turin, 268 
— unanimity and cordiality between 
him and Marlborough, 276— plan con- 
certed between him and Marlborough 
for the campaign of 1707, 315 — the 
siege of Toulon assigned to him, 316^ — 
forces under him for that purpose, 323 
— invades Provence, and commences 
the siege of Toulon, 324— is compelled 
to raise it and to retreat, 325 — forces 
under him for the campaign of 1708, 
378— joins Marlborough, 386 — at the 
battle of Oudenarde, 395, 399 — visit 
of, to his mother, 402— his forces come 
up, 403 — opposes the proposed march 
on Paris, 405 — covers the advance of 
the convoy for the siege of Lille, 407, 
413 — forces under him at it, 411 — he 
commands the besieging army, 414 — 
urges attacking VendOme, 422 — he is 
wounded at the assault, 427 — his cour- 
tesy towai’d Boufflers on the surrender 
of the city, 436, 439— commands the 
covering army during the siege of 
Ghent, 441— his arrangements regard- 
ing that of Lille, 449. 

Operations under him at the opening 
of the campaign of 1709, iL 28, 29— 
commands the covering force at the 
siege of Tournay, 31— movements after 
its capture, 39— movements before the 
battle of Malplaquet, 41 — advocates 
fighting there, 45, 46^ — ^liis plan of at- 
tack, 48, 49— movements under him at 
that battle, 51 et seq. — wounded there, 
57 — his position subsequent to it, 68 
YOL. II. 


— his plans for the invasion of France 
from Alsace, &c., in 1709, 100— and 
plans concerted with Marlborough for 
the campaign of 1710, 112— his first 
operations, 114— passage of the lines of 
the Scarpe, 115— capture of his camp 
equipage by the French, and its resto- 
I’ation by Louis XIV., 118— prepara- 
tions against Yillars, 119— conducts 
the siege of Douai, 122 — at the siege of 
St Venant, &c., 126 — opposes Marl- 
borough’s resignation, 167— recalled 
with his forces from the Netherlands 
to Germany, 182, 186 — his last parting 
on the Continent with Marlborough, 
187 — his congratulations on Marl- 
borough’s passage of the lines of Yil- 
lars in 1711, 194 — his arrival in Lon- 
don after Marlborough’s dismissal, and 
conduct on the occasion, 216— is ac- 
cused of plotting with Marlborough 
the overthrow of the crown, 217 — is 
appointed commander-in-chief in the 
Netherlands, 219 — his plans for the 
campaign, 220 — captures Quesnoy, 222 
— his progress is arrested by the de- 
fection of England and the withdrawal 
of her troops, ib. — besieges Landrecies, 
but ineffectually, 230 — successes of 
Yillars against him, 231 — counsels 
peace to the Ausklan government, 
233— endeavours ineffectually to ob- 
tain compensation to Marlborough for 
the loss of Mindelshcim, 248— the ob- 
jects for which he contended, 322 — 
sketch of his character, 399— his suc- 
cesses against the Turks, 400 — his 
great victory at Belgrade, 401 — his 
character as a general, and parallel 
between Mm and Napoleon, 402 — 
daring with which he extricated him- 
self from dangers, ib. 

Europe, danger to, from the possession of 
Spain by France, i. 42 — dangers which 
would have i-esulted to, had France 
been successful in the War of the Suc- 
cession, ii. 323. 

Exeter, Sir WTlliam Dawes made bishop 
of, i. 351, 354. 

Exilles, capture of, by the Allies, ii. 4. 

Eynes, actions at> i. 389, 392. 

Fagel, M., at the siege of Bethune, ii. 
125. 

Family compact between France and 
Spain, effects of the, on Great Britain, 
ii. 351— dangers in after times which 
have arisen from it, 353. 

Fels, count, at the passage of the lines of 
the Scarpe, il l 15, 
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Fenestrelles, capture of, by the Allies, ii. 

4. 

Fenwick, sir John, charge brought 
against Marlborough by, i. 22, 23. 

Ferdinand, prince of Brunswick, ii. 414, 
417,421. 

Forebrace, sir Basil, i. 23. 

Ferzelierc, the marquis de, at the defence 
of Lille, i, 410. 

Feversham, lord, services of Marlborough 
under, against Monmouth, ill. 

Feudal wars, character of the, ii. 377. 

Field deputies, the Dutch, what, i 218. 
See Dutch deputies. 

Finances, state of the, 1710, and alarm 
excited by it, ii. 130. 

Finch, general, ii. 416. 

Fitzjames, James, afterwards duke of 
Berwick, see Berwick. 

Five Churches, castle of the, storming of, 
by the prince of Baden, i. 289. 

Flanders, services of Marlborough in, 
under Louis XIV. and Turenne, in 
1 672, i. 5 — the conquest of it by Louis 
XIV. in 1672, 32. See also Netherlands. 

Fontenoy, peculiarities of the battle of, 
ii. 435 — anecdote of it, 311. 

Foreign officei’s, proposed exclusion of, 
from the British service, ii. 267. 

Fortification, Vauhan’s improvements in, 
i. 55. 

Fortresses, the Flemish, origin of, i. 112 
— system of war made necessary by 
them in Flanders, 113 — their effects on 
the results of victories, 114 — and in 
leading to the formation of lines of 
defence, 115 — their importance, and 
necessity for their reduction, 195 etseq. 

France, the alliance between her and 
England against the United Provinces, 
i. 7 — ability with which governed un- 
der Louis XIV,, 31 — the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in, and its results, 
35 et seq. — the league of Augsburg 
against her, 36— a party to the various 
treaties for the dismemberment of 
Spain, 39, 40 — danger to Europe from 
her possession of that country, 42 — 
her allies and forces, 47 — changes ef- 
fected by Louis XIV. in her, 51 et seq. 
— improvements in her army under 
him, 55 — the system of administration 
under him, 56 — her forces at the open- 
ing of the War of the Succession, and 
plans, 80, 92 — losses sustained by her 
by the campaign of 1 702, 1 07— -her plans 
for the campaign of 1703, 124— witli- 
drawal of the duke of Savoy from the al- 
liance with her, 142 — her losses by the 
campaign of 1 7 04,186— necessity of the 


reduction of her frontier fortresses be- 
fore she can be successfully invaded, 
195 et seq. — vigorous efforts made by 
her after the campaign of Blenheim, 
203— her forces, 204— plan of Marl- 
borough and Eugene for her invasion, 
205 — efforts made by her after the 
battle of Bamilies, 260— her losses by 
the campaign of 1706, and difficulties 
at its conclusion, 276 — secret negotia- 
tions between her and Holland, 283— 
the negotiations between her and the 
Allies broken off, 285 — surrender of 
the Netherlands by Great Britain to her 
in 1830, 290 — disasters experienced by 
her in the campaign of Bamilies, and 
her position at the opening of that of 
1707, 292 — the invasion of the south 
urged by Marlborough, hut opposed 
by Austria, 322— forces for the expedi- 
tion, and its failure, 323 et seq.— her 
forces for the campaign of 1708, 377 
— Marlborough’s plan for the invasion 
of, after the capture of Lille, 440. 

Distress and desperate situation of, 
in 1709, ii. 10— efforts of, after the rup- 
ture of the negotiations with the Allies, 
21 — increase of her military force, &o., 
an effect of the general distress, 22 — 
Dumont’s picture of her state at this 
time, ib. — her forces for the campaign 
of 1709, 24— plan of the Allies for in- 
vading, from Alsace and Piedmont, 
100 et vigorous preparations to 
reinforce her army in Spain in 1710, 
176 — secret negotiations between her 
and Great Britain, 200— preliminaries 
of peace determined on, 201— exulta- 
tion in, on the dismissal of Marl- 
borough, 213 — her increased demands, 
218 — terms finally agreed to, ih . — the 
treaty of Utrecht as finally arranged 
between her and Great Britain, 226 — 
rises in her demands after the with- 
drawal of the British troops, 230 — 
peace concluded with Savoy and Hol- 
land at Utrecht, 232— and with Austria 
at Bastadt, 233 — objects for which she 
contended in the War of the Succession, 
and spirit which animated her forces, 
322 — danger to Europe had she been 
successful, and results which might 
have ensued, 323— objects for which 
she fought in the wars of the Succes- 
sion and the Bevolution, 324 — danger 
to Great Britain from her union with 
Spain, 349— effects on Great Britain of 
the family compact between her and 
Spain, 351, 353 — previous hostility be- 
tween her and Spain, 353— subser- 
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vience of Spain to lier during the re- 
volutionary wars, 355 — causes which 
make the alliance of that power so 
important to hex’, 356 — Spain and the 
Netherlands again practically surren- 
dered by Great Britain to her in 1830, 
357— danger of invading her without 
the frontier fortresses being first re- 
duced, 387 — coalition between her and 
Frederick the Great, for the partition 
of Austria, 406 — ^joins the great coali- 
tion against that prince, AKi et seq . — 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1814 in, 423 — 
land triumphs of England over her, 
433 et seq. 

Franche Comt^, the conquest of, by 
Louis XIV., i 33. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia, sketch of 
the early life of, ii. 403 — his marriage, 
intimacy with Voltahe, &c., 404 — his 
accession, and application to his kingly 
duties, his attack on Silesia, and 
first victory at Mollwitz, 405 — again 
defeats the Austrians at Czaslau, 406 
—again victorious at Hohenfriedberg 
and Soor, 407 — compels them to sue 
for peace, 408 — his decided and indo- 
mitable character already apparent, ih. 
—his services to Prussia duiing the 
next ten years, 409 — great coalition 
against him, ^6.— his victory at Lowo- 
sitz, and invasion and conquest of 
Saxony, 410 — is again victorious at 
Prague, 411 — is defeated at Kolin, and 
his desperate situation, 412 — his vic- 
tories at Eosbach and Leuthen, 413 — 
disasters elsewhere sustained by him, 
and his victory at Zoimdorf, 414— is 
defeated at Hohenkirchen, 415 — and 
again at Gunnei’sdorf, 416 — other dis- 
asters encountered by his lieutenants, 
ib. et seq. — victoi’ious at Liegnitz and 
Torgau, 417 — ^his desperate situation 
at this time, 418 — operations in the 
camp of Bunzelwitz, 419 — is joined by 
Bussia, 420 — peace finally concluded, 
and general results of the struggle, ib. 
—his character as a general, 422 — com- 
parison between him and Napoleon, 
423, 424. 

Freedom, strength of the principle of, 
in the Biitish chai’acter, ii. 337. 

French Eevolutioxi, influence of the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes on the, 
i. 61. 

Freyberg, battle of, ii. 421. 

Fi’onteira, the marquis of, ii. 3 — defeated 
on the Caya, 105. 

Funding system, origin of the, in Great 
Britain, ii. 330 — terrors excited by it, 


331— evils which resulted from it, 332 
et seq, 

Galway, lord, forces under, in Spain, in 
1705, i. 232, 233 — advances to Madrid, 
which he occupies, 272 — is compelled 
to retire from it, 273 — defeated at 
Almanza, 305 — resigns his command 
in Spain, 309 — jealousies between him 
and the Spanish generals, ii. 2— is re- 
moved from the command, ib. — again 
defeated on the Caya, 105. 

Gassier, general, at Eamilies, i. 248. 

Gauvain, general, at Malplaquet, ii. 52. 

Generals, the five great, of modern times, 
sketches of, and comparisons between 
them, ii. 397. 

George I,, as electoral prince of Hanover, 
present at Gudenarde, i. 393 — his ac- 
cession, ii. 263 — forms a Whig ad- 
ministration, and arrives in England, 
265 — declines to receive Marlborough’s 
resignation, 305. See also Hanover, 
prince of. 

George, prince of Denmark, husband of 
Queen Anne, abandonment of James 
II. by, i. 16 — efforts of Marlborough on 
behalf of, 27— efforts of the Queen to 
have Mm appointed commander-in 
chief of the Allies, 86— efforts of Marl- 
borough in regard to the allowance to 
him, 117 — ^ii. 8— his death, 9. 

German princes, dilatory conduct of the, 
in 1705, i. 205 — and again in 1708, 382 
— ^their tardiness and jealousies in 
1709, ii. 101. 

Germany, the emperor of, a member of 
the alliance against France, i. 47. 

Germany, the empire of, troops to be 
furnished to the alliance by, i. 29 — 
danger of it in 1704, 144 — Marlbo- 
rough’s cross-march into, and subse- 
quent operations, 147 — I'eception of 
Marlborough in 1705, 234 — appear- 
ance of Chai’les XII. of Sweden in, 293 
— general anxiety and alarm excited by 
Ms presence, 327 — effects of the dis- 
missal of lord Sunderland in Great 
Britain in, ii. 148. 

Gerona, defeat of the Austrians at, ii, 
104— investment of it by the French, 
177. 

Gertruydenberg, the conferences for 
peace at, ii, 108 et seg.— their rupture, 
110 . 

Ghent, surrender of, to the Allies after 
Eamilies, i. 253, 257— designs of Ven- 
dOme on it, 383— its capture by him, 
384— is recaptured by Marlborough, 
441. 
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Gibraltar confirmed to Great Britain by 
the treaty of Utrecht, ii. 226. 

Gill, a servant of Marlborough’s, saves 
Ms master from capture, i. 105. 

Glencoe, the massacre of, conduct of 
William III. regarding, i. 70. 

Glengarry at Sheriffmuir, ii. 279. 

Gloucester, the duke of, Marlborough 
appointed preceptor to, i. 25. 

Gndolphin, lord, becomes lord high 
treasurer, i. 85 —his efforts for a union 
of parties, 238 — proposal by him to 
levy contributions on Brabant, 255 — 
letter from Marlborough to him on 
the capture of Dendermonde, 263 — 
letter from him on the conduct of the 
Dutch with regard to the hfetherlands, 
283 woid— jealousy of the other Whigs 
toward him 287 — ^threatens to resign, 
but is induced hj Marlborough to con- 
tinue in olfice, 288— course attempted 
to be followed by him with regard to 
the Tories, 357~his attempt to govern 
independent of party, and causes of its 
failure, 358— discovers the treachery 
of Harley, 362 — and breaks with him, 
363— threatens to resign if Harley is 
not dismissed, 364. 

His increasing difficulties in the 
ministiy, ii. 7 — induces Marlborough 
to withhold his intended resignation, 
76, 77, 78 — his views with regard to 
peace in 1710,109 — his temporising 
conduct on the appointment of lord 
Shrewsbury, 138 — 145 note — on the 
mission of Mr Cresset to the elector 
of Hanover, 153 — letter from Marl- 
borough to him on it, 154— lie is dis- 
missed from office, 156 — his noble 
conduct on the occasion, 157 — his dis- 
interestedness, 158 — opposes Marl- 
borough’s resignation, 167 — causes of 
the fall of his ministry, 168 — his views 
regarding the crown of Spain, 349 — 
his death, and sketch of his character, 
237. 

Godolphin, lord, son of the above, mar- 
riage of, to Marlborough’s daughter, 
i. 26 — as lord Rialton, dismissed from 
office, ii. 159 — becomes cofferer of the 
household on the accession of George 
I., 266 — ^bequest of Marlborough to, 3 1 0. 
Godolphin, the countess of, bequest by 
Marlborough to, ii. 309,310. 

Gondrin, the marquis do, wounded at 
Malplaquet, ii. 64. 

Goor, general, death of, at the Schellen- 
berg, i, 153. 

Goor, general, slain at Malplaquet, ii. 64. 
Gordon, general, ii. 274. 


Goslinga, the Dutch deputy, ii. 45. 

Gown, lord, i. 349. 

Grafton, the duke of, abandonment of 
James II. by, i. 16. 

Great Britain, the contingent to the 
Alliance to be furnished by, i. 29— 
measures of James II. for the re-esta- 
blishment of popery in, 35— their re- 
sults, 36 — she joins the league of 
Augsburg, ^5.— aparty to the treaties 
for the dismemberment of Spain, 39, 
40 — Louis XIV. acknowledges the 
Pretender as king of, 43— the death 
of William and accession of Amie, 45 
— ^formation and forces of the alliance 
against France, 47 — origin of her 
national debt, 69 — restoration of her 
navy under James IT., 7 3 — her views on 
the alliance, 81 — her weakness from 
want of military experience, 82 — 
efforts of Marlborough to urge on her 
cabinet, 85— reception of Marlborough 
in, after the campaign of 1702, 106 — 
efforts made by her for the campaign 
of 17 03, 1 17— impossibility of inducing 
her to make durable efforts, 190 
' — backwardness of parliamexit in 
voting supplies in 1705, 191 — causes 
of this peculiarity in the national cha- 
racter, 192 — contrast between her 
efforts in Europe and in India, 193 — 
her supineness after the campaign of 
Blenheim, 203— greater unanimity for 
the war at the end of 1705, and its 
causes, 237— supplies voted by par- 
liament, ib, — rejoicings in, on the 
battle of Eamilies, 253— reception of 
Marlborough after the campaign of 
Eamilies, 286— the state of parties, 
287— error in her subsequent policy, 
and her surrender of Antwerp, &c. to 
France in 1830, 290— causes of the 
reaction against Marlborough, and the 
war in 1707, 330 — strength of the feel- 
ing of loyalty in, 331 — change in the 
s^’stem of government by the Revolu- 
tion, ih . — increase of loans, taxes, and 
corruption under it, 332— infiueiice of 
the character, &c. of the queen, 335— 
inherent loyalty and aversion to taxa- 
tion in the inhabitants, 307 — prepara- 
tions of Louis XIV. for invading, 369. 

Haval successes of, in 1708, ii. 1 — 
reception of Marlborough after the 
battle of Oudenarde, 6 — reinforce- 
ments, supplies, &c., from her in 1709, 
25— unjust strictures on the campaign 
of Malplaquet in, 71 — supplies voted 
for 1710, 74 — excitement caused by 
Sacheverell’s case, 75 — change in the 
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public feeling regarding the war, &c. 
81 — ^causes of this change, &c., 82 — 
parallel cases to it, 83 — dissatisfaction 
with the campaign of 1710, and in- 
creasing difficulties of Marlborough, 
129 — alarm at the augmentation of the 
public burdens, 1 30 — true causes of 
this, 1 32 — state of public feeling after 
the dismissal of lord Sunderland, 147 
—change of ministry, and accession 
of the Tories to powei*, 156 ct seq , — 
reception of Sacheverell, 162— dissolu- 
tion of parliament, 163— secret nego- 
tiations of Louis XIV. with, 188 — con- 
tinuation of the secret negotiations with 
Trance, 1711, 200 — preliminaries of 
peace agreed to, 201 — further negotia- 
tions, and terms finally aiTanged, 2 1 8 — 
indignation of the Allies at her defec- 
tion, 222 — the treaty of Utrecht as 
finally concluded, 226 — withdrawal of 
her troops from those of the Allies, 
228— the demands of France rise, 230 
— causes of the fall of Marlborough 
and the Whigs, 239 — conduct of the 
people and the queen, 242 — difficulties 
and intrigues regarding the succession, 
252 et seq . — death of queen Anne, 262 
— accession of George I., 263 — return 
of Marlborough, and his reception, ib. 
et seq . — her treachery to the Catalans, 
290 — difference in the parties opposed 
to the War of the Succession and to 
that of the Revolution, 326 — state of 
the parties in, since the Great Rebel- 
lion, 327 — the Revolution brought 
about by a union of parties, 329 — 
origin of the Funding system, 330 — 
and terrors excited by it, 331 — in- 
crease of the national debt under Wil- 
liam and Anne, 332— corraption intro- 
duced in connection with it, 333— 
strong feeling of liberty and loyalty in 
the national charactei’, 337 —reaction 
in favour of James II. after his expul- 
sion, 338 — this shown by the composi- 
tion of the House of Commons, 340— 
consequences which have resulted to 
her from the peace of Utrecht, 349— 
effects of the family compact between 
Fx'ance and Spain on hei’, 351, 353 — 
weakness caused to her by Ireland, 356 
— her surrender of Spain again to 
France in 1830, 357 — inexcusableness 
of her conduct in joining the Qua- 
druple Alliance in 1834, 367 et seq.— 
her unjustifiable interference against 
Don Carlos in 1834, 370 — course she 
should have followed, 371 — she can no 
longer complain of violations of the 


treaty of Utrecht, 372— danger here- 
after to her from the alliance between 
Spain and France, 374— the ally of 
Frederick during the Seven Years’ 
War, 412, 414 — ^her great land triumphs 
over France, 433 et seq. 

Great Rebellion, effects of the, with re- 
gard to the fall of Marlborough, ii. 
240. 

Gregg, a traitor,!. 362, 363. 

Griffin, lord, i. 22. 

Grimaldi, general, at Oudenarde, i. 393. 

Grumbkow, general count, sent as am- 
bassador to Charles XIL, i. 298— his 
account of that prince and the Swedes, 
299 — mission of, to the King of Prus- 
sia in 1709, ii. 5 — and again, 107. 

Gualtiei', intrigues of Harley with, ii. 
260. 

Guards, threatened mutiny of the, and 
its suppression by Marlborough, ii 268. 

Guebriaiit, the count de, defence of St 
Venant by, ii. 327. 

Guelderland, capture of, by Marlborough, 

i. 104. 

Guerillas, the Spanish, ii. 178. 

Quiche, the duke de, wounded at Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 64. 

Hague, rupture of the negotiations at, 
1702, i. 79— reception of Marlborough 
at, in 1702, 105 — and again in 1705, 
235. 

Haguenau, capture of, by the French, i. 
275. 

Haine, passage of the, by the Allies, ii. 
38. 

Halifax, lord, altercation between, and 
Marlborough, i. 352 — joins the party 
opposed to Marlborough, ii. 7, 8— his 
jealousy toward Marlborough, 133 — 
1 45 note — is partly won over by 
Harley to his party, 152 — supports 
Marlborough’s declaration against the 
peace, 209 — his speech in parliament 
against it, 223 — becomes first lord of 
the treasuiy on the accession of George 
I., 265 — his death, 272. 

Hamilton, the duke of, i. 369. 

Hamilton, general, wounded at Malpla- 
quet, ii. 54, 64. 

Hannibal, x’esemblance between the cam- 
paigns of, and those of Mai'lborough, 

ii. 381 — use made by him of cavalry, 
431. 

Hanover, the elector of, a candidate for 
the command-in-chief of the Allies, 
i. 86— operations under him at the 
battle of Blenheim, 173 — his jealousy re- 
garding the English succession, 240 — 
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Hanoverj the elector of, continued, 
his cordiality toward Marlborough after 
the battle of Ramilies, 255 — move- 
meuts assigned to him in the cam- 
paign of 1708, 378— operations under 
him in Alsace during 1709, ii. 101 — 
intrigues of Harley with him, and his 
conduct with regard to them, 153— his 
remonstrances against the prelimi- 
naries of the treaty of Utrecht, 211 — 
his proceedings with regard to the 
succession, 255 — proceedings of Marl- 
borough in support of him, 256 — his 
measures on his accession to the crowir 
of Hanover, 259 — his accession to that 
of Great Britain as George I., 263. 
See also George 1. 

Hanover, reception of Marlborough at, 
after Blenheim, i. 188— his efforts to 
appease its jealousies in 1705, 235 — 
efforts of Harley and of Marlboi’ough 
at the court of, ii. 257 — indecision of 
the court, 258 — death of the electress, 
ib. — measures of the government sub- 
sequently, 259. 

Hanover, the house of, the British crown 
settled on the, i. 46. 

Hanoverian succession, the, was depen- 
dent on Marlborough’s success, ii. 245 
— his influence in securing it, 246 — 
intrigues of lady Masham against it, 
252 — and of Bolingbroke, 253— pro- 
ceedings of Marlborough in support of 
it, 256 — measures of both parties re- 
garding it, 257— death of Queen Anne, 
and accession of the electO'r, 263. 

Harcourt, lord, ii. 261. 

Harcourt, mai'shal d’, ii. 101. 

Harley, K., afterwards Earl of Oxford, let- 
ter from Marlborough to, on the parsi- 
monious disposition of parliament, i. 194 
— intrigues of, against Marlborough 
and Godolphin, 288— alliance between 
him and Mrs Masham, 354 — was first 
introduced into the cabinet by Marl- 
borough, 343 — confidence of Marl- 
borough in him, 345 — his professions 
of attachment to the government at 
this time, 346— is still retained in 
office, 349, 357 — suspicions of him are 
at last excited, 362 — Godolphin breaks 
with him, 363 — his dismissal from 
office, 365 — his secret influence with 
the queen, 368- 

His continued intrigues against Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, ii. 69— bis 
aim to have Marlborough removed 
from office, and measures to compass 
it, 71 — his intrigues with Holland, 72 
— his intrigues with the duke of 


Shrewsbury, whom he at last wins 
over, 137— resolves on the dismissal of 
lord Sunderland, 142 — and accom- 
plishes it, 144 — his artful measures to 
divide the Whigs, 151— his connection 
with the mission of Mr Cresset, 153— 
dismissal of Godolphin, 156— and of 
the wffiole ministry, and new one 
formed by him, 160— dissolves parlia- 
ment, and majority for him in the new 
one, 162— letter from Marlborough to 
him on the libels by which he is as- 
sailed, and his answer, 203— resolves 
on Marlborough’s dismissal, &c. 212 
—measures to inflame the queen 
against Marlborough, 217 — proceed- 
ings with regard to the negotiations, 
ib. — procures passports for Marl- 
borough, 236 — dissensions between 
him and Bolingbroke, and his views, 
252, 253 — efforts of, to secure his in- 
fluence at the court of Hanover, 257— 
endeavours to alienate the prince from 
Marlborough, 259— his fall and dis- 
missal from office, 260— his impeach- 
ment and acquittal, 266, 302— sketch 
of his character, 343— his views with 
regard to the war, 345. 

Harley, Mr, a relative of the above, mis- 
sion of, to the court of Hanover, ii. 257 
— object of it, 258. 

Hay, lord John, at Blenheim, i. 179. 

Hay, captain Charles, at Fontenoy, ii. 
811. 

Hedges, sir Charles, the dismissal of, i. 
341, 349. 

Heinsius, the Pensionary, address of, to 
Marlborough, i. 105 — his views regard- 
ing peace in 1710, ii. 109— opposes 
Marlborough’s resignation, 167. 

Henry V., character of the wars of, ii. 
377. 

Henry VIII., executions under, ii. 289. 

Henry, prince of Prussia, ii, 415, 419, 
421. ' 

Heppach, advance, &c., of Marlborough 
to, i. 148. 

Hesse-Cassel, the prince of, defeated in 
1703 near Landau, i. 138- — at the battle 
of Blenheim, 177 — besieges Traerbach, 
185 — at the battle of Bamilies, 247— 
at the siege of Lille, 410 — movements 
of, against Villars, ii. 37 — turns his 
lines, 38, 39 — at the battle of Malpla- 
quet, 53, 55, 60. 

Heukelom, general, i 219. 

High-church party, attachment of Queen 
Anne to the, i. 337, 351. 

High treason, death not the appi'opriate 
punishment for, ii. 288. 
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Hill, Mr, ambassador to tbe Duke of 
Savoy, i. 142. 

Hill, colouel, at the battle of Almanza, i. 
S07. 

Hill, colonel, brother of Mrs Masham, ii, 
76, 78“~renewed contest regarding bis 
promotion, 141. 

Hill, Abigail, afterwards Mrs Masbam, 
see Masbam. 

Hocbstedt, victory of tbe French at, 
1703, i. 139 — or Blenheim, forces of 
the two parties at, 15.9 et seq , — battle 
of, 167 et seq . — its results, 180, 182. 

Hohenfriedberg, victory of Frederick tbe 
Great at, ii. 407. 

Hobenkircben, defeat of Frederick tbe 
Great at, ii. 415. 

Holland, the contingent furnished to tbe 
Allies from, i. 29— danger to which ex- 
posed from Louis XIV. in 1772, 33 — 
a member of the Protestant league of 
Augsburg, 36 — -a party to the treaties 
for the dismemberment of Spain, 39, 
40-— a member of the alliance against 
France, 47—her views in tbe alliance, 
82 — military influence of her field de- 
puties, ih. — Marlborough’s speech to 
the States-general at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, 83— -her deputies 
begin to thwart Marlborough in the 
field, 96, 98 — prevent him attacking 
Villeroi, 136, 137— her supineness af- 
ter the campaign of Blenheim, 203— 
her danger at the opening of tbe cam- 
paign of 1705, 209— efforts of Marlbo- 
rough with the government in 1705, 
235, 236 — effects of the battle of Ba- 
milies on her, 253 — overtures made by 
her for peace in 1706, and their recep- 
tion, 278 — commencement of secret 
negotiations between her and France, 
283 — ^unpopularity of her rule in Bra- 
bant, 377 — again attempts to conclude 
a separate peace in 1708, 379. 

Barrier demanded by her, ii. 12, 16 
—resolution of the States-general on 
the rupture of the negotiations of 1709, 
19 — additional forces supplied by her 
for the campaign of 1709, 26— effects 
on her of the dismissal of lord Sunder- 
land in Great Britain, 148 —provisions 
of the treaty of Utrecht regarding her 
barrier, 227 — concludes peace with 
France at Utrecht, 232. Bee also Butch, 

Holstein, the prince of, at Blenheim, i. 17 1 . 

Hoinpesch, general, at Blenheim, i. 177, 
178. 

Hompesch, the count of, ii. 203. 

Hooffc, Butch field-deputy, opposes fight- 
ing at Malplaquet, h. 45. 


Hulst, repulse of the French before, i. 

102 . 

Hungaiy, tbe insurrection in, at the 
opening of the war, i. 81 — progress, 
&c., of the insurrection, 1704, 145 — 
suppression of it, 186— renewal of it, 
229— continued distress occasioned to 
Austria by it, 1706, 274 — services of 
prince Louis of Baden against the 
Turks in, 289. 

Huntingdon, the earl of, at the siege of 
Venloo, L 101. 

Huys, capture of, by Marlborough, i. 136 
— recaptured by Villeroi, 208 — again 
captured by Marlborough, 210. 

Infantiy, proper arrangement of, on the 
field of battle, i. 311 — comparative 
merits of them and cavalry, ii. 431, 

Ingolsby, general, at Blenheim, i. 179. 

Ingolstadt, siege of, by Marlborough, i. 
157. 

Invalides, the b6tel des, i. 59. 

Inverness, capture of, by lord Lovat, ii. 
283. 

Ireland, services of Marlborough in, 
1690 — i. 20 — weakness caused to Great 
Britain by, ii. 366. 

Italy, union of, with France and Spain, i, 
43— successes of Eugene in, 1701, 78 
—commencement of tbe war there, 79 
— operations in, 1703, 139 — campaign 
of 1705 in, and danger of tbe Allies, 230 
< — aspect of affairs in 1706, and pro- 
posal of Marlborough to transfer the 
war thither, 239 — campaign of 1706 in, 
and its results, 266— its subjugation by 
the Allies after tbe victory of Turin, 
269— dissensions among tbe Allies re- 
garding it, after the expulsion of tbe 
French, 280 — its loss to France after 
the battle of Turin, 292 — operations 
in, during 1707, and conquest of Ka- 
ples by the Austrians, 312, 313 — prac- 
tical cessation of hostilities in, 378 — 
campaign of 1708 in, ii. 3 — Napoleon’s 
campaign of 1796 in, 423. 

Ivry, combat at, ii. 196. 

Jacobites, exultation of the, on Marlbo- 
rough's fall, ii. 213, 

James II. when duke of York, Marlbo- 
rough’s sister mistress to, i. 2— his 
natural son, the duke of Berwick, ih , — 
Marlborough is appointed page to him, 
3— gives Maidborougb a commission 
in the guards, 4— Marlborough accom- 
panies him to Scotland, 1 0 —his acces- 
sion, and advancement of Mailborough, 
ll— the duke of Monmouth’s rebellion 
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James II. contimmd, 
against him, ib. et seq. — Marlborough’s 
endeavours to arrest his despotic pro- 
ceedings, 12, IS, 14 note — Marlbo- 
rough’s desertion of him on the invasion 
of William, 1 5 — is abandoned by prince 
George of Denmark, 16, and by the 
pi'incess Anne, 17 — intrigues on behalf 
of him by Marlborough and others, ‘22 
—his designs regarding popery, 34 — his 
attempt at its re-establishment in Great 
Britain, 35 — results of this in his ex- 
pulsion, 36 — ^his death, and recognition 
by Louis XIV. of his son as king of 
England, 43 — his character, 70— his 
heroic qualities, 71 — ^his naval actions, 

72— his efforts on behalf of the navy, 

73 — rashness and imprudence which 
cost him the throne, 74 — reaction in 
favour of him after his expulsion, ii 
338. 

James III, the rebellion of 1715 in fa- 
vour of, ii. 271 seg-* 

J aucour t, th e chevalier, ii. 117. 

Jena, analogy between battle of, and that 
of Blenheim, ii. 85. 

Jennings, Sarah, marriage of, to the duke 
of Marlborough, i. 9, See Marlborough, 
duchess of. 

Jens, defeat of French detachments at, i. 
409. 

Jersey, the earl of, i. 349. 

Johnson, Samuel, picture of Charles XII. 
from, i. 295, ii. 86. 

Joseph, the emperor, the government of 
the Netherlands offered to Marlbo- 
rough by, i. 280— letter from him on 
lord Sunderland’s dismissal, ii. 149— 
his death, 182. 

Kaiserworth, siege and capture of, by 
the Allies, i. 93. 

Kehl, capture of, by the French, i. 138. 
Keith, marshal, ii. 415. 

Kenmure, iord, rising of, in 1715, ii. 275 
—surrenders at Breston, 277 — con- 
demned, 286— and executed, 287. 
Kent, the marquis of, ii 1 38, 139 note, 
Kinsale, capture of, by Marlborough,!. 21. 
Kirk, general, convention between Marl- 
borough and, for the seizure of James 
II.,i 15. 

Kolin, defeat of Frederick the Great at, 
ii 412. 

Labedoyere, parallel between the treach- 
ery of, and Marlborough’s, i 17* 
Lacey, marshal, ii. 417* 

La Hogue, importance of the battle of, i 
56. 


Lalande, M., at the defence of Lille, i 
410, 

Lallo, general, slain at Malplaqnet, ii. 64. 
Landau, capture of, by the French, i 
138, 139 — recaptured by the Allies, 
184, 186. 

Landrecies, siege of, by Eugene, ii. 230 
—raising of it, 231. 

Larn, colonel de la, slain at Malplaqnet, 
ii 64. 

Laudon, marshal, ii. 417. 

Lauterburg, the lines of, ii 101. 

Lavalette, parallel between the treachery 
of, and Marlborough’s, i 17. 

Lavalliere, madame, i. 50. 

Law, reforms in the administration of, by 
Louis XIV., i 56. 

Leake, sir John, ii. 160. 

Lean, the lines of, i. 212 — forcing of them 
by Marlborough, 213, 214— and cap- 
tui'e of the town by him, 226. 
Leffinghen, capture of, by Veudome, i 
435 — evacuated, 442. 

Leopold, the emperor, honours conferred 
on Marlborough by, after Blenheim, i. 

■■ 187. 

Lessines, occupation of, by the Allies, i 
387. 

Leuthen, the battle of, ii. 413. 
Levenhaupt, a Swedish general, defeat of, 
by the Russians, ii. 91— taken pri- 
soner, 95. 

Lexington, lord, ii 291. 

Liege, siege and capture of, by Marlbo- 
rough, i IG2 et seg.— besieged by Vil- 
leroi, 208— the siege raised, 210. 
Liegnitz, battle of, ii 417. 

Lille, retreat of the French to, in 1707, i 
329^ — the siege of it resolved on by the 
Allies, 405— their preparations for it, 
407~Boufflers’ preparations for de- 
fence, 410 — concourse of illustrious 
characters to witness the siege, 411 — 
greatness of the enterprise, ib. — com- 
mencement of the siege, 414 — fii’st 
assault on it, 424 — increasing difficul- 
ties of the siege, 425 — second assault, 
426 — and a third, 428 —supplies thrown 
into it, 429— further' progress of the 
siege, 434 — surrender of the town and 
siege of the citadel, 436— it surrenders, 
438 — losses duxing the siege, ib. — -great 
issues at stake in the siege, 447 — the 
. arx’angements of Marlborough and Eu- 
gene for it, 449 — its unpaiulleled cha- 
racter, ii 85— restoration of the place 
to Finance by the treaty of Utrecht, 
232. 

Limboui'g, capture of, by Mai'lborough, 
i. 137. 
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Lines of defence, employment of, in 
Flanders, i. 115— their influence on 
the campaign of 1703j 116. 

Lintz, the capture of, by the Bavarians, 

i. 145. 

Loans, the system of, introduced into 
Great Britain by William III., and 
terrors excited by it, i. 333, ii. 331. 

Loi’n, lord, at the storming of Venloo, i. 

101 . 

Lorraine, conquest of, by Louis XIV., i. 
33. 

Lothau, count, at the siege of Tournay, 

ii. 32. 

Lottum, count, at the battle of Ouden- 
arde, i. 395 — capture of the French 
lines by, 403 — movements assigned to 
him at Malplaquet, ii. 49— opei’ations 
there, 51, 52. 

Louis XIIL, state of France under, i. 51. 

Louis XIV., Marlborough’s first military 
service under him, i, 5— i*ecommenda- 
tion of Marlborough by him, 6 — reac- 
tion of his ambition on himself, 7 — 
extent of his power in 1702, 30^ — 
ability of his government, 31 — his 
continued success hitherto, 32 — the 
conquest of Alsace hy him, 33 — hopes 
of the Romish party from him, ih . — 
the revocation of the Edict of Kantes, 
and its results, 35— formation of the 
league of Augsbui-g against him, 36- — 
preponderance of his power, 87 — 
bequest of the crown of Spain to his 
grandson, 27, 38, 41 — treaties with 
William III., &c., for the disniembei’- 
ment of Spain, 89, 40 — danger to 
Europe from his possession of Spain, 
42 — acknowledgment of the Pretender 
as king of Great Britain hy him, 43 — 
sketch of his character, 48 ei seq , — 
difierent representations given of it by 
different writers, 48 — causes of this, 
49- — contradictions of his character, 50 
—changes effected by him in France, 
51— his virtues and vices those of his 
people, 53 — character of his govern- 
ment, 54— centralisation his object, 

55— system of public administration, 

56 — his efforts to give unity to general 
thought, 57 — resemblance between 
him and FTapoleon, 58— public works 
executed by him, 59— atrocity of the 
revocation of the Edict of Kantes, 60 
—its reaction upon himself, 61— his 
gallantries, &o., 62— contrast between 
him and William III., 64 — compelled 
to recede before the latter, 66 — re- 
fusal of a commission to prince 
Eugene by him, 77— his last demands 


before the breaking out of the war, 

79 — ^amount, &c., of his forces, 80 — 
plan of the campaign of 1703 by him, 
124 — ^his arrogant conduct toward the 
duke of Savoy, 142 — his vigorous 
efforts after the campaign of Blenheim, 
204 — forces raised hy him, ib. — his 
forces in Italy, 1705, 230 — his efforts 
after the battle of Ramilies, 260 — his 
difficulties at the conclusion of the 
campaign of 1706, 276 — makes over- 
tures for peace, 278 — their reception, 
279 — secret negotiations with Hol- 
land, 283 — the negotiations with the 
Allies broken off, 285— his losses by 
the campaign of 1706, and position at 
the opening of that of 1707, 292 — his 
efforts to win Charles XII. to his side, 
297— preparations for the invasion of 
Great Britain in 1708, 369 — ^liis efforts 
for the campaign of 1708, 377. 

His desperate situation in 1709, ii. 1 0 
— great concessions offered to the Allies 
by him, 11 — ^these counter proposals, 
12— further negotiations, 13 — his re- 
ception of the ultimatum of the Allies, 
17— and deliverance of his own, -iS. — 
his conduct in these negotiations, 20 
— noble efforts made by him to save 
Finance, 21 — address to his subjects, 
ih. note — overtures from him to the 
duke of Savoy in 1709, 102— renewal 
of the general conferences for peace 
at Gertruydenberg, 108 — demands of 
the Allies from him, 1 09— causes of 
the inipture of the negotiations, 110 — 
his chivalrous conduct with regard to 
prince Eugene’s camp equipage, 118 — 
secret intrigues between him and the 
Tories in England, 126 — his vigorous 
efforts in Spain after the battle of 
Saragossa, 174 — orders Villars to 
avoid a general battle, 187 — his nego- 
tiations with England 188 — the pre- 
liminaries of peace agreed to hy him, 
201 — ^his exultation on the dismissal 
of Marlborough, 213 — his increased 
demands in consequence of it, 218— 
death of his son, daughter-in-law, and 
grandson, and final agreement as to 
the terms, «5. — resolution expressed 
by him, 220— the treaty of Utrecht as 
finally concluded, 226— rises in his 
demands after the withdrawal of the 
British troops, 230— his measui’es for 
the subjugation of Catalonia, 291 — his 
directions regarding the reduction of 
Barcelona, 293— his last years, 298 — 
and death, 300 — moi*al consequences 
involved in his wai's, 321— the objects 
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Louis XIV. continued, 
for wHch. he contended, 322 — spirit, 
&c., which animated his armies, ih . — 
danger to Europe had he succeeded, 
S23 — results which might have fol- 
lowed his success, ib. Bee also France. 

Louis Philippe, motives of, for seeking 
the Montpensier alliance, ii. 355 — sur- 
render of Spain and the Netherlands 
to him in 1830, 358. 

Louvain, surrender of, to the Allies after 
Eamilies, i. 253— abortive attempt of 
Vend6me on it, 381. 

Louvois, enmity of, to prince Eugene, i. 77. 

Lovat, lord, ii. 283. 

Low Countries, the, see Netherlands. 

Lowositz, victory of Frederick the Great 
at, ii. 4X0. 

Loyalty, strength of the feeling of, in 
the English character, i. 331, ii, 337. 

Luise, surrender of, to the Allies, i. 253. 

Lumley, general, at the forcing of the 
lines of the Schellenberg, i. 154 — at 
the battle of Blenheim, 169 — at the 
forcing of the lines of the Meuse, 215 
— successes of, before Tournay, ii. 29. 

Luxembourg, the chevalier de, throws 
supplies into Lille, i. 429-— ii. 67. 

Macaulay, T. B., on James II, i. 75 note. 

Mackintosh, brigadier, attempt of, on 
Edinburgh, ii. 274 et seq. — ^his subse- 
quent movements, 275. 

Mackintosh, sir James, on the changes 
introduced by Peter the Great into 
Bussia, ii. 98. 

Madeleine at Paris, the, due to Louis 
XIV., 159. 

Madeleine chapel at Lille, capture and 
recapture of the, 1 416. 

Madrid, occupied by the Allies, 1 272— 
recovered by Berwick, 273 — entry of 
Charles into, 1710, and his cold recep- 
tion, 173 — evacuated by him, 177. 

Maestricht, services of Marlborough at 
the siege of, i. 6 — repulse of the 
French before, 128 — reception of 
Marlborough at, 171 3, il 247. 

Maffei, general, at the Schellenberg, i. 
154 — at Bamilies, 248 — taken pri- 
soner, 249. 

Mahon, lord, on Marlborough’s conduct 
regarding the Stuarts, 123 note. 

Maintenon, madame de, 1 50, 51, ii. 300. 

Majorca, capitulation of, il 296. 

Malplaquet, description of the field of, 
il 42— forces of the parties at, 41, 42, 
44 — Villars’ position, 47 — the Allied 
plan of attack, 48 — the battle, 51 et 
seq. — its results, 61— marshal Saxe on 


it, 65— analogy between it and Boro- 
dino, 85. 

Mansell, retirement of, from the mini- 
stry, i. 366. 

Mar, the earl of, becomes secretary of 
state for Scotland, il 261 ■ — com- 
mences the rebellion of 1715 there, 
271 — his first successes and irresolu^ 
tion, 274 et seq. — advances to Sheriff, 
muir, 277— battle of Sheriffmuir, 278 
— his irresolution after it, 280~~his 
subsequent movements, 283 et seq . — 
secretly withdraws with the Pretender, 
285. 

Marathon, small force at the battle of, 1 
309. 

Marengo, battle of, small force by which 
won, 1 309 — analogy between it and 
that of Turin, 27 0, ii. 85- 

Maria-Theresa, the accession of, and 
Frederick the Great’s aggression on 
her, il 405 — sketch of the war 
between them, 406 seg'. 

Marine, Louis XIV.’s ordinances of the, 
156. 

Markkert, lord, at Almanza, i. 307. 

Marlborough, the duke of, birth and 
descent of, i. 1 — his early life and 
education, 2 — his first appearance at 
court, and promotion there, 3— enters 
the Guards, 4 — his intrigue with 
lady Castlemaine, ib. — sent abroad, 
and serves under Louis XIV., and 
Turenne, 5— saves the life of the 
duke of Monmouth at Maestricht, 6 
—made lieutenant-colonel, ib. — im- 
portance of this campaign to him, 7 — 
his return to London and marriage, 8 
— his attachment to the duchess, 10^ — 
accompanies the duke of York to 
Scotland, tb' — ^ promotion on that 
prince’s accession, 11 — created baron 
Churchill, ib. — his services during 
Monmouth’s rebellion, ib. et seq. — 
his efforts to arrest the despotic 
course of James, 12 — his first corre- 
spondence with William of Orange, 13 
note — his desei'tion of James IL, 15 
et seq, — examination of his conduct in 
this, 17 et seq. — his letter to James IL 
on the occasion, 16 note — signs the 
Act of Association, and honours con- 
ferred by William on him, 18 — his 
efforts on behalf of the Princess Anne, 
1 9 — becomes Earl of Marlborough, ib. 
— his first services abroad under Wil- 
liam, 20— his campaign in Ireland 
against James IL, 21— serves in the 
campaign of 1691 in Flanders, ib, — 
high estimation in which held by 
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William, &c., ib, 22— liis Intrigues on 
behalf of James II., 22 — Ms disgrace, 
arrest, &c., ib. et seq. — is released and 
restored to favour, 25 et seq. — ap- 
pointed preceptor to the Duke of 
Gloucester, 25 — marriage of his two 
daughters, 26 — ^his conduct after his 
restoration to favour, appointed 
conamander-in-chief in the Nethei'- 
lands, 27-— death of William, and 
honours conferred on him by Queen 
Anne, 28, 46 — ^his difficulties in con- 
structing the alliance, ih . — lands in 
Holland, 29— -dying recommendation 
of him by William III, 45— his first 
mission to the Continent, and diplo- 
matic ability shown in it, 83 — his 
efforts to urge on the Biitish cabinet, 
86 — he is appointed commander-in- 
chief, 86 — Bolingbroke’s character of 
him, 87 — and Lord Chesterfield’s, ib, 
— his character, 89 — his affection 
for the duchess, and letters to her, 
90 — forces and plans at the open- 
ing of the campaign, 92 — siege 
and capture of Kaiserworth, 93 — 
takes the command at Nimeguen, 
95— his forces, and difficulties, 97 — 
thwarted by the Dutch deputies, 75., 
99 — siege and capture of Venloo, 101 
— of Ruremondc aud Stevenswart, 1 02 
— and of Liege, 76. — returns to London, 
104 — made prisoner, but released on 
the way, 105 — address of the Pension- 
ary Heinsius to him, ib. — his reception 
at the Hague and London, and honours 
bestowed on him, ib, — his successes 
hitherto, 106 — moral influence of them, 
107 — system of war imposed on him by 
the Flemish fortresses, 113 — chagrins 
to which subjected at home, 1 1 8 — death 
of his only son, 119 et seq. — marriage 
of his two other daughters, 121 — sets 
out for the Continent, 122— his plans 
for the campaign of 1703, 125 — siege 
and capture of Bonn, 126— Ms designs 
against Antwerp and Ostend, 129 — 
Ms attempt on Antwerp, and its par- 
tial success, 130 — Schlangenherg’s 
accusations agaiiist Mm, 134— pre- 
vented by the States from attacMng 
the French lines, 135— captux’es Buys, 
136— and Limbourg, 137— conclusion 
of the campaign, and his return to 
London, 138 — his plans concerted 
with Etxgene for that of 1704, 140- 
145 — his difficulties at home, ^and 
letter from the queen to him, 76.— 
his reception of the Archduke Chax’les, 
143— sword presented by that prince 


to Mm, 144 — Ms cross-march into Ger- 
many, 147 — his first interview with 
Eugene, 148 — final plan concerted 
between them, 149 — forcing of the 
camp of Schell enberg, 151 ei seg'.— his 
further successes in Bavaria, 155 — 
ravaging of that country by him, 156 
— ^his junction with Eugene, 157 — 
forces under Mm, 159, 160— division 
of the command between him and 
Eugene, 161 — his plan of attack at 
Blenheim, 165 — his conduct before 
the attack, 166 — battle of Blenheim, 
167 — his movements after it, 183 — 
siege and capture of Landau and 
Traerbach, 184 et seq. — additional sup- 
plies obtained from Prussia, &c., 185 
—his return to London, and results of 
the campaign, 186 — honours conferred 
on him, 187 — anecdotes of Mm, 188— 
Ms reception at Berlin and Hanover, 
189 — manor of Woodstock, &c., con- 
ferred on him, 76. — inefficient support 
given by parliament, &c., to him, 192 
— letter from him to Harley on the 
parsimonious disposition of parliament, 
194 — reasons for his transferring the 
war to Flanders, and converting it 
into one of sieges there, 195— his talent 
as shown in keeping together the 
alliance, 197 et seq. — jealousy to which 
exposed at home, 198 ejf seq. — slanders 
circulated at home regarding him, 200 
— caution necessitated by these causes 
in his militaiy operations, 201 — fetters 
imposed by the alliance on his con- 
duct of the war, 202 — ^liis forces at the 
opening of the campaign of 1705, 204 
— ^his plan for the invasion of Fi'ance, 
205 — commences operations, and re- 
peat of Yillars before Mm, 206 — 
compelled by Yilleroi’s successes in 
Flanders to return thither, 207' — his 
march to support the Dutch, 209— 
joins Overkirk, and retreat of Yilleroi 
before him, 210 — effects of d’Auhach’s 
misconduct on his plans, 211 — his 
measures for forcing Yillerofs lines, 
213 — ^their complete success, 214— 
again thwax'ted by the Dutch deputies, 
215 seg'.— their treacherous conduct 
toward Mm, 219 — turns Yillerofs 
position, and interposes between him 
and France, 220 et prepares to 
attack Yilleroi, 222 — again thwarted 
by the deputies, 223— charges of tlie 
Dxitch against him, 226 — his vexation, 
and magnanimous conduct, 227 — 
ultimate effects of his conduct, 228— 
jealousies of Austiiaand the German 
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Marlboroiagh duke of, continued, 

powers, 229 — repairs to Yienna and 
Berlin, 230 — his success in appeasing 
the jealousies of Austria, 233 — his 
reception there, 234 — ^his efforts in 
Prussia and Hanover, 235 — parallel 
between his situation and Welling- 
ton’s, 236— his reception, &c., in Eng- 
land, 237 — his project for a union of 
parties, 238 — returns to the Continent, 
ib. — his plans for the campaign of 
1706, 239 — his increased difficulties 
from the conduct of the Allies, 240 — 
his foi'ces and plans, 241 — his forces 
at Eamilies, 242 9lo^(2— his movements 
before the battle, and plan of attack, 
243— battle of Ramifies, 244 — his 
danger at it, 245, 246 — his humanity, 
&;c., to the wounded after it, 252 — 
effects of Eamilies to himself, letters 
on it, &c., 254 — his entry into Brussels, 
255 — opposes the levying contribu- 
tions on Brabant, 256 — his hopes of 
peace at this time, 258— siege and 
capture of Ostend, 259 — and of 
Menin, 260— capture of Dendermonde 
and Ath, 263 — urges the siege of Mods, 
but in vain, 264 — conclusion of the 
campaign, his reception at Brussels, 
&c., 265— his congratulations on the 
victory of Turin, 269— difficulties of 
his correspondence during this cam- 
paign, 274 — univei’sal confidence in 
his wisdom and probity, 275 — perfect 
unanimity between him and Eugene, 
276 — his reception of the overtures for 
peace in 1706, 279— the government 
of the Netherlands offered to him, 280 
— but declined, and his reasons for 
doing so, 281, 282 — his address pre- 
vents the dissolution of the alliance, 
284, 285— his reception in England, 
honours bestowed on him, &c., 286, 
287— jealousy both of the Whigs and 
Tories toward him, 287 — his efforts 
on behalf of the Scottish Union, 288 
—measures of, to detach Charles XII. 
from the side of the French, 298 — 
his visit to Charles XII., interviews 
with that monarch, &c., 800 et seq, — 
succeeds in detaching him from the 
French interest, 301 et seq. — continued 
jealousies, &c., of the Allies, 303, 304 
— plan concerted between him and 
Eugene for the campaign of 1707, 315 
— ^his first movements during it, 317 — 
prevented from engaging by the Dutch 
deputies, 318 — difficulties occasioned 
to him by the conduct of the Dutch, 
. 320 — ^he urges the invasion of the 


south of France, 321— his efforts to 
adjust new differences between the 
emperor and Charles XII., et seq, 
— success of these, 326, 327— renewed 
operations in Flanders, 328— closes 
the campaign and returns to England, 
330 — causes of the reaction against 
him and the war in England at this 
time, ih. et seq.-~eox\j attachment of 
queen Anne to him, 336— causes of 
her estrangement from him, 337— he 
attached to the Whigs and the queen 
to the Tories, 338— their estrangement 
increased by his absence, by the vio- 
lence of the duchess, &c,, 339 — the 
appointment of lord Sunderland, and 
his connection with it, 341 eiJ .his 
continued but misplaced confidence in 
Harley and St John, 346 — his influence 
at last carries Sunderland’s appoint- 
ment, 349 — decreasing confidence of 
the queen in him, 350— as shown in 
her ecclesiastical preferments, 351— 
altercsrtion between him and lord 
Halifax, 352 — ^jealousies of the Whigs 
agaiiisthimj 'ii.— riseof Abigail Hill, and 
her influence on his fate, 353 — mani- 
festations of his declining influence, 
355 — his dignified but unwise conduct 
at this time, 357 — outci-y against him 
on his return from the campaign of 
1707, both in and out of parliament, 
359 — his speech against the drafting 
of men from Flanders, 361— discovers 
Harley’s treachery, 363— threatens to 
resign unless he is dismissed, 365 — his 
efforts to ward off invasion by the 
Pretender, and their success, 370 — 
motives which made him desire an 
active campaign, 376— plans for that of 
1708 concerted between him and 
Eugene, 378— his difficulties with the 
Allies, &c., 379 — foils Vendome’s 
attempt on Antwerp, 380 — and on 
Louvain and Brussels, 381— his move- 
ments against Venddme, and loss of 
Grhent and Bruges, 384 — * secures 
Oudenarde against a coup-de-main 
385— these reverses throw him into a 
fever, ih, — is joined by Eugene, 386 — 
moves on Vendome’s communications, 
387 — his movements before Oiide- 
narde, 388, 389— battle of Oudenarde, 
392 et — his measures after the 
battle, 401 — ^his humanity toward the 
wounded, 402— capture of the French 
lines, &c, 403 — urges marching on 
Paris, but is opposed, 404 — resolves on 
the siege of Lille, 405 — his prepara- 
tions for it, 407 — incursions of his 
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troops into Artois, 409 — Ms forces, &c., 
for the siege of Lille, 410 — his mea- 
sures for the protection of the convoy, 
412, 413— takes charge of the covering 
army at it, 414 — commencement of 
the siege, 415 — his anxiety for an 
action, 41 7“ his movements to meet 
YendOme and Bei*wick, 418 — urges 
attacking the French, hut is prevented 
by the Dutch deputies, 422— danger 
of his position, 423 — Eugene’s wound 
throws the conduct of the siege on 
him, 428 — procures supplies from 
England by Ostend, 431 — action at 
Wynendale, ih. et seq. —arrival of convoy, 
and further progress of the siege, 434 
— measures of, for bringing up stores, 
&c., 435 — surrender of the town, and 
siege of the citadel, 436— foils Yen- 
dome’s attempt against Brussels, 437 
— surrender of the citadel of Lille, 
and losses during the siege, 438 — 
wishes to enter France after the siege, 
440 — recovers Ghent, 441 — and 
Bruges, Plassendael, &c., 442 — again 
declines the government of the 
Netherlands, 443— letter from him to 
the Duke of Berwick urging peace, ih, 
— ability shown by him in tills cam- 
paign, and review of his conduct of 
it, 446 et seq. — his regulations for the 
siege of Lille, 449. 

Eeinforcements sent by him to Spain 
in 1708, ii. 2 — efllbrts of, to retain 
Savoy and Prussia in the alliance, 5— 
his increasing difficulties at home, and 
cold reception there, 6 — •dismissal of 
his brother from office, 8, 9 — conducts 
the negotiations in 1709, 12— attempt 
to bribe him by the French ambassa- 
dor, 13 — urges on Louis the accept- 
ance of the terms offered by the Allies, 
14 — remarkable conversation between 
him and de Torcy, ih. et seg.— his 
views on the subject of peace, 15— still 
labours to effect a pacification, 17 — 
false accusations against him of having 
laboured to prolong the ■war, 18 — his 
efforts to obtain an augmentation of 
forces in the Netherlands, 1709, 24 — 
remonstrates against transference of 
forces to Spain, 25 — additional forces 
obtained from the Dutch, 26— his 
plans for the campaign of 1709, 27— 
his measures to deceive Villars, 28 — 
draws round Tournay, 29— siege and 
capture of the town, 31 — commence- 
ment and difficulties of the siege of 
the citadel, 32— surrender of it, and 
his movement toward Mons, 36 — forces 


Yillars’ lines, 37 — interposes be Ween 
him and France, 38 — movements and 
preparations before Malplaquet, 41 — 
his forces there, 42, 44— the Dutch 
deputies oppose fighting, 45 —his and 
Eugene’s plan of attack, 48— battle of 
Malplaquet, 51 — his losses, &c., at it, 
61 — his humanity after it, 63, 67 — 
capture of Mons, and conclusion of the 
campaign, 68— continued decline of 
his influence at court, 69 — unjust 
stidctures on him and the campaign, 
71 — his request to be made captain- 
general for life, and its reception, 72 
— his injudicious letter to the queen, 
73 — bis reception by the Houses of 
Parliament, increasing jealousy of 
him at court, 74 — course counselled 
by him regarding Saclieverel), 7 o — he 
threatens to resign, 76 — his remon- 
strance with the queen against the 
appointment of colonel Hill, Ac., ih. 
et seq . — determines to resign if Mrs 
Masham is not removed, 78 — but is 
induced to yield, and apparently re- 
conciled to the queen, ib. — observa- 
tions on these steps of his, and justifi- 
cation of his demand, 79 ei seq . — his 
depai’ture for Holland, ib .' — ^his great- 
ness as the great cause of his fall, 82 
—analogy between his battles and 
those of the French Eevolution -wars, 
85 — plans of, for invading France 
from Alsace and Piedmont, 100 — his 
views regarding the Portuguese troops, 
105— he again refuses the government 
of the Netherlands, 106 — his advice 
regarding the new confederacy in 
the North, 107— the conferences at 
Gertruydenberg, and his efforts to 
bring about an accommodation there, 
1 08 et seq . — his counsels to the govern- 
ment on the subject, 112 — ^his plans 
for the campaign of 17 10, ih . — his 
departure for the Continent, 113 — 
opening of the campaign, and its first 
operations, 114— passage of the lines 
of the Scarpe, 115 — investment of 
Douai, 117 — preparations to receive 
Yillars, 119— the latter retires, 120 — 
capture of Douai, 121 — Ins designs on 
Arras frustrated by Yillars, 122— re- 
solves on besieging Bethune, 123 — 
siege and fall of that place, 1 25— in- 
creasing animosity against liim in Eng- 
land, 126^ — he designs the capture of 
Calais, ih. — siege and capture of St 
Venant, 127— and of Aire, 128— his 
increasing difficulties at home, 1 29 — 
envy of him among his own party, 133 
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—his views on the appointment of the 
duke of Shrewsbury, 140 — renewed 
contest regarding the appointment of 
colonel Hill, 141 — his remonstrances 
against the dismissal of lord Sunder- 
land, 143 — his motives on this occa- 
sion, 144 — effects of this dismissal on 
him, 146 — -his anxiety lest parliament 
should be dissolved, 147 — letter from 
the emperor to him on these changes of 
administration, 148 — his magnanimity 
on hearing of Mr Cresset’s mission to 
Hanover, 153 — his noble conduct, and 
advice to the duchess at this crisis, 
3 54 — his patriotic conduct on Godol- 
phin’s dismissal, 137— his decision on 
the foi'mation of the new ministry, 
160 — difficulties thrown in the way of 
the completion of Blenheim, and his 
conduct in regard to these, 163 — 
attempts to gain him over to the 
Tories, 164 — his ungrateful reception 
by the ministry and the country, 165 
— his conduct on the dismission of the 
duchess, 167 — -he withholds his in- 
tended resignation, 168 — ^his political 
career now closed, 169 — his achieve- 
ments to this time, 170 — ^proof which 
his fall afforded of his greatness, 171 
— effect of the disasters in Spain on 
him, and his landing in Holland, 181 
— effects of the death of the emperor 
Joseph on him, 182— forces at his dis- 
posal, ib. — plan of the campaign formed 
by him, 184— separation of Eugene 
and his troops from him, 186 — offers 
battle, but in vain, 187 — resolves on 
passing the lines of Villars, 188— his 
project for achieving this, 189— pre- 
parations for executing it, and deceiv- 
ing Villars, 190 — its entire success, 
191 etseq. — great success thus gained. 
192 — greatness of this achievement, 
subsequent movements, &c., 193 — 
fame earned by this achievement, and 
opinion of Rousset on it, 194 — com- 
mencement of the siege of Bouchain, 
195 — movements and operations dur- 
ing its progress, 196 — capture of Bou- 
ehain, 198 — reflections on this siege, 
199 — correspondence with the minis- 
try, who have secretly fixed the preli- 
minaries of peace, 200--libels with 
which he is assailed by the Tories, 

202 — misrepresentations regarding his 
conduct in this campaign, ib. — his 
letter to Harley on these libels, &c., 

203 — object of the Tories in these 
attacks on him, 204 — charge of em- 


bezzlement brought against him, and 
his answer to it, 205— returns home 
deeply hurt at the proceedings of the 
ministry, 207 — ^his speech in parlia- 
ment in reply to the misrepresenta- 
tions made regarding him, 208 — he is 
supported by the majority in the 
Peers, 209— irresolution of the queen, 
211— renewed charges of peculation 
against him, 212 — ’is dismissed from 
all his offices, 213 — his letter to the 
queen on his dismissal, 214 — noble 
conduct of Eugene toward him, 216-- 
machinations of the Tories to inflame 
the queen against him, 217 — ^his speech 
on seconding the motion of Halifax 
against the peace, 224 — increased 
virulence of the libels against him, 
234 — renewed persecution against him 
with regard to pecuniary affairs, 235— 
obtains passports and goes abroad, 236 
— moral lessons to be deduced from 
his fall, 238 — the grasping disposition 
shown by him and the Whigs was the 
cause of it, 239 — ingratitude of the 
queen, and baseness of the Tories 
toward him, 242 — religious and civil 
liberty was the cause for which he 
contended, 245 — his services in secux’- 
ing the HaDoverian succession, 246 — 
honours, &c., with which he is I’eceived 
on the Continent, — his reception at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 247 — loses the princi- 
pality of Mindelsheim, and ingratitude 
of the imperial court to him, 248 — 
continued malice shown against him at 
home, and efforts to throw the com- 
pletion of Blenheim upon him, 249 — 
its building at the public expense sus- 
pended, 250— his resolute conduct, 
and measures with regard to the Hano- 
verian succession, 256 — measures for 
counteracting the intrigues of Harley 
at Hanover, 257— confidence reposed 
by the elector of Hanover in him, 259 
—his I'eturn to England, and arrival 
at London on the death of the queen, 

263 — resolves on holding no pGlitical 
situation under the new government, 

264 — declines entering the cabinet, 
and regard with which treated by the 
king, 266 — his conduct on the prose- 
cution of Harley, 267, 303 — his suc- 
cessful opposition to measures favour- 
ing the Pretender, 267 — ^his prompt 
measures for suppressing disaffection 
among the Guards, 268— his firm and 
prudent conduct on occasion of the 
Rebellion in Scotland, 271 — his ar- 
rangements for its suppression, 273 — 
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directs tlie royalist troops on Preston, 
276 — supersedes Argyll in the com- 
mand by Cadogan, 281 — ^hostility be- 
tween Mm and Argyll, 282 — his views 
with regard to subjugating the High- 
lands, 285 — deaths of two of his 
daughters, 803 — - he is struck with 
palsy, and his public life ended, 304 — 
anecdotes of his latter years, second 
stroke of palsy, &c., 305— his habits of 
life at this time, ib , — again struck with 
palsy, his last hours, and death, 306— 
his funeral, ih , — interred first at West- 
minster Abbey, and afterwards at 
Blenheim, 308— his fortune and will, 

309— descent of his title and estates, 

310 — ^his remarkable kindness of dis- 
position, 312 — his character as a hus- 
band, father, and friend, ih. — his 
sauvity of manner, and its effects on 
the alliance, 313— his humanity in 
war, and care of his soldiers, 314— his 
equanimity when dismissed from office, 
315— his magnanimity in judging of 
others, 316 — false imputation against 
him of being adverse to peace, and 
fond of money, 317 — ■moral character 
of the wars in which he "was en- 
gaged, 321 — the objects for which 
he contended, 322 — these identical 
with those contended for in the re- 
volutionary war, 325— circumstances 
which induced the reaction against 
him, 339- — attacks of Swdffc, and the 
Tory writers on, 345 — his overthrow 
due to these causes, 346 — injustice, 
&c., of the Tory attacks on him, 347 
— his views and proposals regarding 
the crown of Spain, 349 — change in 
the system of war in his time, 376 — 
his peculiar character as a general, 381 
— his extraordinary prudence and 
address, 382 — he always maintained 
the initiative, though generally inferior 
in force, 383 — peculiar nature of wai’ 
in his time, 384— circumstances which 
made circumspection necessary in him, 
385 — compelled to fix the war in 
Flanders, and to make it one of 
sieges, 386 — dangers to him from the 
opposite system, 387— Chesterfield’s 
opinion of him, and reasons why he 
was underrated during his life, 388 
— he was the perfection of genius 
matured by experience, 389 — his great 
address and suavity of manner, 390— 
his character as a statesman, 391 — his 
character in private, 392 — his political 
character after the Revolution, ib . — 
his faults and weaknesses, 393— cir- 


cumstances which palliated these 
faults in him, 394— his elevated ideas 
in the disposal of money, 395— his 
magnanimity and humanity, 396— his 
character as drawn by Adam Smith 
and Bolingbroke, 397 — as one of the 
five great genei’als of modern times, 
398 — cordiality which subsisted be- 
tween him and Eugene, 399— contrast 
between them as generals, 402— com- 
parison between him and Wellington, 
424 — points of difference between 
them, 426 — opposite circumstances of 
their soldiers, 427— their respective 
characteristics, 428— he made more 
use of cavalry, and why, 430— and 
was more successful in sieges, 432 — 
causes of these characteristics, ib . — 
his character as drawn in contempo- 
rary records, and as now understood, 
437. 

Marlborough, the duchess of, her cha- 
racter, i. 9 — pension conferred on her 
by the princess Anne, 19 — honours 
conferred on her by the queen on her 
accession, 46— the duke’s affection for 
her, and letters to her, 90 — opposes 
her son’s entering the army, 119 — 
letter from the queen to her on the 
death of her son, 121 — letter from the 
duke to her on Bamilies, 254 — the 
attachment of queen Anne to her, 
336 — ^her attachment to the Whigs, 
338 — effects of her violence in 
estranging the queen, 339 — com- 
mencement of the decline of her 
influence at court, 340— urges on the 
queen the appointment of lord Sun- 
derland, 341— causes of her anxiety 
for it, 343 — Abigail Hill first recom- 
mended by her, 353— treachery of 
Mrs Masham to her, 354 — her im- 
prudent conduct at this time, 355 — 
on the queen’s predilection for Mrs 
Masham, 369 — her exi>ressed inten- 
tion to retire from court, 371 — Mrs 
Masham’s ingratitude to her, 372. 

Her irritation against the "Whig 
leaders, ii. 8' — ^interview between her 
and the queen on the death of the 
prince of Denmark, 9, 10— increasing 
estrangement of the queen from her, 
and her imprudent conduct, 70^ — 
refuses all reconciliation with Mrs 
Masham, 133 — last interview between 
her and the queen, 134— her conduct 
toward the duchess of Shrewsbury, 
1 37 — renewed altercations between her 
and the queen on lord >Sunderlaiid’s 
dismissal, 149 — letter from her to the 
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Marlboroiiglij ducliess of, contmued, 
queen, and answer of the latter, 150- — 
counsels of the duke to her at this 
crisis, 155 — dismissed from her situa- 
tions, 156 — opposes the duke’s taking 
office after the accession of George I., 
264, 265 — during the last hours of her 
husband, ;i06 — provision by his will 
for her, 309 — his affection for her, 
312— her subsequent life, devotion to 
him, and death, 819. 

Mai’lborough Despatches, commencement 
of the, i. 30. 

Marlboi’ough titles and estates, descent 
of the, ii. 810. 

Marsin, marshal, defeated by prince 
Eugene, i. 79 — capture of Augsburg 
by, 189 — forces under, at Blenheim, 
161 note, 163 — operations there, 167, 
172 — forces under, in Alsace, at the 
opening of 1705, 204 — sent from the 
Khine into Flandei’S after the battle 
ofKamilios, 260— mortally wounded 
and taken ]3risoner at Turin, 269. 

Hary, queen of William III., death of, 
i. 25. 

Masham, Mrs, afterwards lady, early 
history and rise of, i. 353— her great 
influence, 354 — her secret influence 
wdth the queen, 868 — her ingratitude 
toward the duchess of Marlboi’ough, 
372 — her intrigues against Marl- 
borough, &c. ii. 6 — continuation of 
her intrigues, 69, 72, 74 — denuncia- 
tion of her by Marlborough, 77 — he 
demands her dismissal, but afterwards 
yields, 78 — the duchess refuses all 
reconciliation wdth her, 133 — she 
resolves on the dismissal of lord 
Sunderland, 142 — and on that of 
Godolphin, 1 56 — succeeds the duchess 
as mistress of the privy purse, 168 — 
dissensions between her and the 
duchess of Somerset, 252 — alienation 
of, from Harley, 260. 

Matheson, Mr, ambassador to Portugal, 

i, 123. 

Mauportuis, intimacy of Frederick the 
Great with, ii. 404. 

May, brigadier, wounded at Malplaquet, 

ii. 64. 

Maynwaring, Mr, ii. 236. 

Mazeppa, the revolt of, from Peter 
the Great, and his junction with 
Charles XII. of Sweden, ii. 90. 

Mechlin, surrender of, to the Allies, 
i, 253. 

Medina, Sir Solomon, charge of em- 
bezzlement brought* against Marl- 
borough by, ii. 205. 


Mediterranean, progress of the war in 
the, 1708, ii 1. 

Menin, siege and capture of, by Marl- 
borough, i 260. 

Menzikoff, prince, ii. 95. 

Merci, count, ii 101. 

Mesnager, M., ii 201. 

Meuse, narrow escape of Marlborough 
from capture on the, i 105— its great 
importance to the Netherlands, 109— 
Villeroi’s lines on the, 212^ — forcing 
of them by Marlborough, 213, 214. 

Middleton, lord, an adherent of James 
IL’s, i 22. 

Milan, provisions of the treaty of Utrecht 
regarding, ii. 227. 

Milanese, the, claimed in 1707 by 
Austria, i 823. 

Military uniform, introduction of, hy 
Louis XIV., i 55. 

Miuden, the victory of, ii 417. 

Mindelsheim, the principality of, con- 
ferred on Marlborough, i 187— lost 
by him after the peace of Pastadt, 
ii 248. 

Mining, extent to which carried at the 
siege of Tournay, ii 33. 

Minorca, subjugation of, by the Allies 
in 1708, ii 1 — confirmed to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 
226. 

Molesworth, captain, i 247. 

Mollwitz, victory of Frederick the Great 
at, ii 406.’ 

Molyneux, Mr, mission of, to Hanover, 
ii 257, 258. 

Moncart, count, slain at Malplaquet, 
ii 64. 

Monjuich, fort, capture of, by lord 
Peterborough, i 282. 

Monmouth, the duke of, his life saved 
by Marlborough at Maestricht, i 6— 
his rebellion, and services of Marl- 
borough during it, 11. 

Mods, recommendation of Marlborough 
regarding it, i. 21 — movement of 
Marlborough against it, ii 36— siege- 
and capture of it by the Allies, 
68 . 

Montagu, sir James, made solicitor- 
general, i 849. 

Montague, the duke of, i. 122— promo- 
tion of, on the accession of George I., ii 
266— at Marlborough’s funeral, 307. 

Montague, the duchess of, ii 266. 

Montemard, the count de, ii. 296. 

Montespan, madame de, i 50. 

Montesquieu, marshal, defeat of, on the 
lines of the Scar’pe, ii 114, 115 — 118 — 
capture of Aiieux by, 190. 
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Montesquieu on the duke of Berwick, 

11 : 297 . 

Montferrat, the, demanded by Savoy, 
ii. 4. 

Monthermer, lord, marriage of Marh 
borough’s youngest daughter to, x. 
122 . 

Moutjoie, battalion of, at Almanza, i 
SOS. 

Montpensier alliance, motives of Louis 
Philippe for the, ii 355 — the treaty 
of Utrecht not violated by it, 373. . 

Moors, services of Marlborough against 
the, i. 4 — their expulsion from Spain, 
60, 61. 

Mortagne, capture of, by the Allies, ii 
114~check of the Allies at, 184. 

Moscow, march of Charles XIL on, 
ii 92. 

Moselle, operations on the, 1705, i 
207. 

Mothe, count de la, forces under, at the 
opening of the war, i. 92 — forces 
under him in 1708, 377 — capture of 
Bruges by him, 384 — forces under 
him to cover Ghent, &c., 417 — defeat 
of, at Wynendale, 431 — surrender of 
Ghent by him, 44‘i 

Mother, intellectual power inheiited 
through the, i. 2. 

Munich, marshal, i. 410. 

Murcia, subjugation of, by the French, 

i 309. 

Murray, sir George, the Marlborough 
Despatches edited by, i. 30. 

Murray, lord Charles, taken prisoner at 
Preston, ii 277. 

Haira, lord, taken prisoner at Preston, 

ii 277 — condemned, but respited, 286. 

Namur, the capture of, by William III., 

i 68 — attempt on it by Marlborough, 
241. 

Nantes, the Edict of, its I’evocation, and 
results of this, i 35, 60 — ^numbers who 
suffered by it, 36^ — its effects, 61 — 
how regarded by contemporary Catho- 
lics, ii. 359. 

Naples, expedition of the Austrians 
against, and its subjugation, i. 313— 
provisions of the treaty of Utrecht 
regarding it, ii. 227. 

Napoleon, 8ce IBuonaparte. 

Narva, the battle of, i. 293, ii. 87. 

Nassau- Saarbruck, see Saarbruck. 

National debt, origin of the, under 
William III., i, 69 — its increase under 
him, ii. 332 — its increase under him 
aiid^nne, and alarm excited by it, i. 
333, ii. 130. 
yoL. II. 


National sins, insensibility to, ii. 359. 

Natzmer, general, at Oudenarde, i. 396. 

Naumberg, victory of Frederick the 
Great at, ii. 408. 

Navy, the British, efforts of James II, 
on behalf of the, i. 73 — at different 
periods outnumbered by those of 
Fiance and Spain, ii. 352. 

Navy, the French, improvement of, by 
Louis XIV., i. 56. 

Neer Ische, passage of the Dyle by the 
Allies at, i. 219. 

Netherlands, services of Marlborough in 
the, 1689, i. 20 — and again in 1691, 21 — 
Marlborough appointed to the chief 
command in them, 28 — description of 
them, 109 — -political causes which 
have divided them. 111 — causes which 
have given rise to their fortified cities, 
112 — effects of these fortresses on the 
system of war in them, 113— circum- 
stances which caused the transfer of 
the war into them, its slow progress, 
&c. 195 — foi'ces in them on the two 
sides in 1706, 241— the government 
of them offered to Marlborough, hut 
declined, 280 — ^views of the Dutch 
regarding them, 282 — agreement re- 
specting the government of them, 
285 — plans for the campaign of 1707 
in them, 316 — opening of it, 317 — 
forces of France in them for the cam- 
paign of 1 7 08, 3 7 7~~and those of the 
Allies, 378— the government of them 
agaiix offered to and declined by 
Mai'lborough, 443^ — forces of the 
French in them, 1709, ii. 24^ — Marl- 
borough again declines the govern- 
ment, 106 — provisions of the treaty 
of Utrecht regarding the Spanish 
provinces, 227— the sxibsequent sui’- 
render of them by Great Britain to 
France in 1830, i. 290, ii. 357. 

Neuburg, foi’cing of the Rhine by 
Villai's at, i. 315— defeat of the Allies 
at, ii. 101. 

New Brisach, capture of, by the French, 
i. 138. 

Newcastle, the duke of, ii. 145 note— 
his intimacy mth Harley and Mrs 
Masham, 152 — ^remains in office after 
Godolphin’s dismissal, 160. 

Ney, pai'allel between Ms treason and 
Maxiborough’s, i. 17. 

Nicholas, the emperor, his efforts on be- 
half of Russia, ii. 100. 

Nieuendeim, capture of, by the Allies, i. 
259. 

Nieuport, attempt of Overkirk on, i. 
259. 
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Nimeguen, services of Marlborough at 
the siege of, 1672, i. 5 — the treaty of, 
33, 68 — action in front of, 95. 

Nissa, defeat of the Turks at, i. 289. 

Nithsdale, lord, taken at Preston, ii. 277 
—condemned, but escapes, 286. 

PToailles, the duke de, defeat of the 
Austrians at Gerona by, ii. 104— his 
arrival in Spain, 1710, 174— invests 
Gerona, 177. 

hTorth, Rev. G., curious fact regarding 
Marlborough recorded by, i. 3 note, 

Nottingham, the earl of, i. 349. 

Obdam, general, part assigned to, in the 
attack on Antwerp, i. 180, 131 — de- 
feated at Eckeren, 132^at the battle 
of Ramilies, 247. 

Olmutz, repulse of Frederick the Great 
at, ii. 414. 

Orange, the prince of, at Oudenarde, i. 
398, 399 — aids in covering the great 
convoy for the siege of Lille, 413 — 
operations under him at that siege, 
415, 416, 439— at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 53 se^,, 60 — defence of 

his conduct there, 64 et seq. — conducts 
the siege of Mens, 68— at the siege 
of Douai, 122 — at that of St Venant, 
128. 

Orford, the earl of, placed at the head of 
the Admiralty, ii. 133 — his jealousy 
toward Marlborough, ib. — 145 note'- 
ll partly won Over by Harley, 152 — 
resigns, 160 — ^restored to of&ce on the 
accession of George I., 265. 

Orkney, lord, at the battle of Blenheim, 
i. 179— at that of Ramilies, 251 — move- 
ment of, toward Mons, ii. 37 — rejoins 
the main army, 39— at the battle of 
Malplacpiet, 51, 56, 57. 

Orleans, the diike of, succeeds Vendome 
in Italy, and is defeated by prince 
Eugene at Turin, i. 79, 268. 

Ormond, the duke of, becomes lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, ii. 160 — ap- 
pointed to command the auxiliary 
force after Marlborough’s dismissal, 
219 — ordered by ministers to abstain 
from active operations, 221 — ^his pro- 
ceedings under Eugene, 222 — with- 
drawal of his troops, 228 — made com- 
mander-in-chief under Bolingbroke, 
261 — is outlawed, retires to France, 
and joins the Stuarts, 266— attempts 
to land at Plymouth, but fails, 273. 

Ostend, design of Marlborough against, 
i, 129 — siege and capture of it by him, 
259— march of a convoy for Lille from, 
431. 


Oudenarde, surrender of, to the Allies 
after the battle of Ramilies, i. 253 
257 — designs of Vendome on it, 170s’ 
383 — the siege of it begun by Veu- 
dome, 385— deseription of the field of 
battle of, 389 — forces of the parties 
at, 393 jiofe— battle of, 393 et its 
results, 400— analogy between it and 
Waterloo, ii. 85— repulse of the French 
at, i. 437. 

Overkirk, marshal, forces under, in 1703, 
i. 126 — threatened by Villeroi, but 
repels him, 127— operations of Villeroi 
against him in 1705, 208— junction 
between him and Marlborough, 210— 
cordial support given to Marlborough 
by him, 213, 222— at the forcing "of 
Villeroi’s lines on the Meuse, 214 — 
his magnanimity toward Maidborough, 
216— at the battle of Ramilies, 245— 
ability, &c. of his conduct there, 252 — 
capture of Nieuendeim, &c., by him, 
259 — conducts the siege of Ath, 264 — 
the command left with him during 
Marlborough’s absence, 265 — again 
commands during the illness of Maii- 
borough, 386 — at the battle of Ouden- 
arde, 397, 398 — his death, and sketch 
of his character, 445. 

Gxenstiern, general, at the battle of 
Oudenarde, i. 398— at that of Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 53 — ^killed there, 64. 

Oxford, earl of, see Harley. 

Palatinate, ravages of the French in the, 
1707, i. 315. 

Palmer, general, ii. 5. 

Pantheon, the, due to Louis XIV., i. 59. 

Paris, the public buildings of, under 
Louis XIV., i. 59 — plan of Eugene for 
advancing to, in 1712, ii. 220. 

Parliament, the British, supplies voted 
by, for the campaign of 1703, i. 117 — 
for that of 1705, 191, 237 — honours 
conferred on Marlborough by, 287 — 
outcry against him in, l707j 360 — 
his reception in, after the campaign 
of Oudenarde, ii. 6— supplies voted for 
1709, 25— reception of Marlborough in, 
after the battle of Malplaquet, 73 — 
supplies voted for 1712, 74— dissolu- 
tion of, and majority for Harley and 
the Tories in the new one, 162, 163 — 
meeting of, and reception of Marl- 
borough, 165 — answer of Marlborough 
in, to the charge of having endea- 
voured to protract the war, 208— de- 
nunciation of the terms of Utrecht in 
223 — that treaty approved by it, 
and its prorogation, 227— character of 
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tlie new one, and state of parties in it, 
253 — its contradictory proceedings, 
256. 

Party, impossibility of governing inde- 
pendent of, i. 358. 

Paschal, M. governor of Brussels, i. 437. 
Pasquini, governor of Namur, i. 241. 
Passau, capture of, by the Bavarians, i. 1 39. 
Patkul, count, the execution of, by 
Charles XII. il 87. 

Peace, the secret negotiations between 
Great Britain and France for, in 1711, 
ii. 200 —its preliminaries agreed to, 
201 — its conditions as finally arranged 
at Utrecht, 226. 

Peers, house of, opposition in, to the 
allowance to prince George of Dem 
mark, i. 118 — trial of Dr Sacheverell 
before the, and excitement attending 
it, ii. 75 — majority in the, against the 
Tory ministry on the peace, 210 — 
swamped by a new creation, 213 — 
debate in the, on the treaty of Utrecht, 
223 — ^and division, 226— motion in the, 
regarding the succession, 255— trial 
and acquittal of Oxford before the, 
266, 267, 302. 

Pelham, Sir Thomas, made baron, i. 349. 
Pendergast, sir John, wounded at Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 64. 

Perth, capture of, by the rebels in 1715, 

' ii. 274. ' ,, 

Perugia, capture of, by the Allies, ii. 4. 
Petcum, Dutch agent at the conferences 
of Gertruydenberg, ii. 101. 

Peter the Great, system of defence 
adopted against Charles XI 1. by, ii. 89 
ct defeats Levenhaupt, 91 — his 
victory at Pultowa, 93— sketch of his 
character and career, 96 ct seq.~~-hm 
errors, and delusions regarding him, 
98— real character of the changes in- 
troduced by him, 99. 

Peter III. of Eussia, alliance of, with 
Fi'ederick the Great, ii. 420. 
Peterborough, lord, letter from, to Marl- 
borough on the death of his son, i. 122 
— operations under, in Spain, during 
1705, 232 — attempts to raise the siege 
of Barcelona, 271 — his fimther move- 
ments, 272 — resigns his command in 
Spain, 273— proposal by him regard- 
ing Spain, 360. 

Peterwardein, defeat of the Turks by 
prince Louis of Baden at, i. 289— the 
victory of Eugene at, ii. 400. 

Pfifier, general, at Oudenarde, i. 392. 
Pharsalia, small force engaged at, i. 30.9, 
Philip V., the duke of Anjou crowned 
king of Spain as,i, 42, 43— enthusiasm 


in Spain on his behalf, and his gallant 
declaration, ii. 103 etseq . — independent 
position in consequence assumed by 
him, 104 — defeats sustained in Cata^ 
Ionia in 1710, 173 — abandons Madrid, 
2’6,— vigorous efforts made by him, 174 
—occupies Almarez, 177 — Spain sur- 
rendered to him by the preliminaries 
of the treaty of Utrecht, 201— condi- 
tions of the final treaty with regard to 
him, 226. 

Piedmont, campaign of 1709 in, and its 
abortive result, ii i 01. 

Piper, count, i 298, 299 note — his recep- 
tion of Marlborough, 300 — pension 
bestowed on him, 303 — his corres- 
pondence with Marlborough from Eus- 
sia, ii. 89 — urges on Charles XII. 
retreat from Eussia, 92— taken after 
Pultowa, 95. 

Pirna, capture of the intrenched carnp 
of, by Frederick the Great, ii 410. 
Plassendael, capture of, by the French, 

i 384 — abandoned by them, 442. 
Poland, a member of the coalition against 

Charles XII. of Sweden, i 295 — the 
dethronement of the king by him, 293, 

ii 87. 

Political crimes not justly x>ui^ishable 
with death, ii. 288, 

Pope, his admiration of Bolingbroke, ii 
341. 

Popeiy, Louis XIV. the embodiment of, 

i 64— -Marlborough’s wars directed 
against its suxn-emacy, ii 321, 

Popish party, schemes and views of the, 
under Louis XIV. i. 33— their attacks 
on Protestantism in Great Britain and 
France, 35. 

Popish writers, character of Louis XIV. 

as drawn by, i. 48, 

Popoli, the duke de, ii 293. 

Port Mahon, capture of, by the British, 

ii 1. 

Portugal joins the alliance against France, 

i 123— refusal of the government to 
allow their troops to advance toward 
Madrid in 1710, ii 176, 177. 

Portuguese cavalry, conduct of the, at 
Almanza, i 307? 

Portuguese troops, bad conduct of the, 

ii 105, 

Potter, Dr, i 351. 

Poulett, lord, becomes first lord of the 
treasury, ii, 159 — challenge from Marl- 
horpugh to him, 226. 

Prague, victory of Frederick the Great 
at, ii 411, 

Press, the Tory writers in, and their in- 
fl.uence, il. 344. 
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Preston, surrender of the English Jaco- 
bites at, 1715, ii. 277. 

Pretender, the, recognition of, by Louis 
XIV., i. 43— -attempt at invasion by 
Mm in 1708, 369 — 378 — at the battle of 
Malplaquet, ii. 60 — is wounded there, 
64 — present with the army of Villars 
in 1710, and impression made by him, 
185 — his landing in 1715 in Scotland, 
282 — his reception, and difficulties, 
283 — re-embarks for France, 284, 285. 

Prior the poet, ingratitude of, to Marl- 
borough, i. 349. 

Protestant writers, character of Louis 
XIV. as drawn by, i. 48. 

Protestantism, efforts for the extinction 
of, in England under James II., and in 
France under Louis XIV., i. 35 — Wil- 
liam III. the embodiment of it, 64 — the 
wars of Marlborough in defence of it, 
ii. 321 — dangers to it from the success 
of France, 323. 

Provence, invasion of, by the Allies, i. 
.324 et seq. 

Prussia, the king of, a candidate for the 
command-in-chief of the Allies, i. 86 — 
reception of Marlborough by him in 
1705, 235 — again threatens to break 
off from the alliance, and again pre- 
vented by Marlborough in 1709, ii. 
106 — joins the coalition against Sweden 
after Pultowa, 107. 

Prussia, joins the alliance against France, 

i. 47 — her ^^.ews on it, 82 — additional 
contingent supplied by her in 1704, 
185, 187 — her cordiality after the 
battle of Families, 255 — her discon- 
tents in 1709, and efforts of Marl- 
borough to retain her in the alliance, 

ii. 5 — sketch of her history, fee., under 
Frederick the Great, 403 et seq. 

Public corruption, system of, under Wil- 
liam III., ii 333. 

Public works, magnificence of, in Prance, 
under Louis XIV. and Napoleon, i 
59. 

Pullariani, baron, slain at Malplaquet, ii 
64. 

Pultowa, advance of Charles XII. to, ii. 
93 — his defeat there, 94 et seq. 

Puysegur, count, at Malplaquet, ii. 60. 

QuadruplcAlliance, inexcusable character 
of the proceedings of the, ii. 368 — 
answer to the arguments in defence of 
them, 369. 

Quesnoy, preparations of Marlborough for 
the siege of, ii. 200 — siege and capture 
of it by Eugene, 222 — ^retaken by Vil- 
lars, 232. 


Eaby, lord, ii 153 — ambassador at the 
Hague, 188. 

Eagotski, count, i 145. 

Pain, capture of, by Marlborough, i 155 . 

Families, position of the French at, i. 
242 — plan of Marlborough at, 243— 
battle of, 244 — its results, 251 — its 
after consequences, 253 — analogy be- 
tween it and Austerlitz, ii. 85. 

Fantzau, general, at Malplaquet, ii. 55. 

Fastadt, treaty of, between Austria and 
France, ii. 233. 

Febellion of 1715, sketch of the history 
of the, ii. 269 seq. 

Feligious animosity, division of Flanders 
by, i. 111. 

Fenschild, marshal, ii. 95. 

Fevocation of the Edict of Nantes, see 
Nantes. 

Fevolution of 1688, Marlborough’s con- 
duct in the, i. 15 eif seq. — change in the 
system of government caused by it in 
Great Britain, 331 — the war a direct 
consequence of it, ii, 1 32— influence of 
it with regard to Marlborough’s fall, 
240— union of parties which brought it 
about, 329 — dangers which arose 
through it, and especially the Funding 
system, 330 — on the system of cor- 
ruption introduced by William III, 
335. 

Fevolution, the French, the war of the, 
analogy between it and that of the 
succession, ii, 84 et seq. - — danger to 
Great Britain during it, from the union 
of France and Spain, 352 — analogy of 
the conduct of the Whigs during it, 
and that of the Tories during the War 
of the Succession, 361 — coincidence in 
the crises of the two, 362. 

Fhine, the passage of the, by the French 
in 1772, i. 32 — importance of it to the 
Netherlands, 109— passage of it by 
Marlborough after the battle of Blen- 
heim, 183 — campaign of 1706 on it, 
273 — and of 1707, 314 • — ■ continued 
disasters of the Allies on it, 321 — forces 
of the parties on it for the campaign 
of 1708, 378 — the campaign of 1708, 
ii. 2. — that of 1709 and its disasters, 
100 . 

Bhinsberg, Frederick the Great’s chateau 
of, ii. 404. 

Fialton, lord, ii. 159. 

Fichard Coeur-de-Lion, character of the 
wars of, ii. 377. 

Fivers, lord, ii. 76. 

Fochester, the earl of, i. 349, ii. 160 — 
proposal by him I'egarding the war in 
Spain, i. 360. 
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RocTi ester, tlie bishop of, i. 23. 

Rohan, the prince de, made prisoner at 
Ramilies, i. 251. 

Romish church, hopes and schemes of 
the, under Louis XIV. 1 33 — its 
simultaneous attacks on Protestantism 
in Great Britain and France, 35. 

Rooke, sir Geoi'ge, i. 349. 

Rosbach, the battle of, ii. 413. 

Rouille, the president, negotiations con- 
ducted by, on the part of France in 
1709, ii. 11 — delivers the ultimatum 
of Louis, 17. 

Rousset on the passage of Villars’ lines 
by Marlborough in 1711, ii. 194. 

Rowe, general, wounded at Blenheim, i. 

168 . 

Ruremonde, capture ot^ by Marlborough, 
i. 102. 

Russia, the head of the coalition against 
Charles XII. of Sweden, i. 295— paral- 
lel between the invasions of her by 
Charles XII., and Napoleon, ii. 86 — 
sketch of its invasion by the former, 
and his final defeat, 88 et seq . — effects 
of his overthrow on its power, 95 — 
efforts of Peter the Great for its ad- 
vancement, 97 — true character of his 
changes in it, 98, 99^ — these contrasted 
with those of Alexander and Nicholas, 
100— heads the coaiition for dismem- 
bering Sweden after Pultowa, 107 a 
member of that against Frederick tho 
Great, 410. 

Ryswick, the treaty of, i. 25, 37. 

Saarbruck, prince of, forces under, at tho 
opening of the war, i. 92— at the siege 
ofVenloo, 101. 

Sabine, colonel, at Oudenarde, 1. 392. 

Sacheverell, Dr, excitement caused by 
the case of, and his trial before the 
Peers, ii. 7 5— his progress through the 
country, 162. 

St Agnan, the duke de, wounded at 
Malplaquet, ii. 64. 

St Bartholomew massacre, the, how re- 
gardedbycotempoi'ary Catholics, ii. 359. 

St Denis, the battle of, i. 68. 

St George, the chevalier de, see Pretender. 

St John, see Bolingbroke. 

St Michael, fort of, captured by the 
Allies, i. 101. 

St Paul’s school, education of Maxd- 
borough at, i. 2. 

St Simon, the duke de, on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, i. 36 7iote. 

St Vcnant, siege and capture of, by the 
Allies, ii. 127 — restored to France by 
the treaty of Utrecht, 232. 


Salamanca, analogy between the battle 
of, and Almanza, ii. 85. 

Salic law, the, established by the treaty 
of Utrecht as the law of the Spanish 
succession, ii. 350. 

Salishmy, lord, i. 23. 

Saragossa, victory of the Allies near, ii. 
173. 

Saratoga, small force engaged at, i. 309. 

Sardinia, conquest of, by the Allies in 
1708, ii. 1 — provisions of the treaty 
of Utrecht regarding it, 227 — and of 
that of Rastadt, 233. 

Savoy, the duke of, joins the Allies, i. 
142 — operations under him in 1705, 
231 — > junction between him and 
Eugene in 1706, 267, 268 — dissensions 
between him and Austria after the 
battle of Turin, 280 — ^ renewed dis- 
putes between them in 1707, 323, ii. 
4 — ^successes of, in 1708, 4 — -pvo- 
poses the invasion of France, 5 — con- 
tinued disputes between him and 
Austria in 1709, 101 — operations 
under him in 1709, and their failure, 
ib . — his demands at the conferences of 
Gerti'uydenberg, 109 — concludes peace 
with France at Utrecht, 232. 

Saxe, Maurice de, afterwards max’shal, 
present at the siege of Lille, i. 410— at 
the battle of Malplaquet, and remarks 
by him on it, ii. 65— on the capture of 
Douai by Villars, 231. 

S<axony, a member of tho league of 
Augsburg, i. 36 — subjugation of it by 
Fredexick tho Great, ii. 408, 410— 
Napoleon’s cam|)aign of 1813 in, 423. 

Scarborough, lord, ii, 1 65, 

Scax'pe, lines of the, passed by Marl- 
borough, ii 115. 

Scheldt, importance of the, to the Nethei’- 
lands, i. 109 — passage of it by Marl- 
borough at Camhi’ay, ii. 193 — defeat 
of the Allies on the, 231. 

Schellenberg, the intrenched camp of, i 
151— foi’cing of it, 153 ci seg. 

Schlangenberg, general, gallant reti’eat of, 
from Eckei'en, i. 133— his accusations 
against Marlborough, and disunion 
between them, 134 — his conduct at 
the passage of the Dyle, 2 19— and sub- 
sequently, 222, 224 — dismissed from 
command, 229. 

Schliek, general, i. 145. 

Schmettau, general, ii 416. 

Schulembex'g, general, at the siege of 
Tourixay, ii 3^2 — at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, 48, 49, 51, 57— at the siege of 
Bethune, 125. 

Scbxiltz, general, at Ramilies, i. 246, 248. 
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Scliutz, baron, ii. 255, 258. 

Scliweiduitz, capture of, by the Aus- 
trians, ii. 419— recaptured, 421. 

Schwerin, marshal, i. 410— at the battle 
of Mollwitz, ii. 406. 

Scotch brigade, the, at the battle of Mal- 
plaqiiet, ii. 53. 

Scotland, the rebellion of 1715 in, ii. 
269 et 56?^.— increase of strength to 
England from the union with, 356. 

Scots Greys, the, at Blenheim, i. 179. 

Scottish Union Act, efforts of Marlbo- 
rough on behalf of the, i. 288. 

Sedeguires, the duke de, ii. 247. 

Sedgemoor, battle of, services of Marl- 
borough at, i. 12. 

Senzet, cheeks of the French on the, ii. 1 97. 

Seven Years’ War, sketch of the history 
of the, ii. 406. 

Severity, influence of, in increasing re- 
bellion, ii. 289. 

Seymour, Sir Edward, i. 201 note. 

Sheriffmuii’, advance of Mar to, ii. 277 — 
battle of, 278 et seq. 

Shrewsbury, the dul?:e of, letter from 
Marlborough to, i. 23 his ap- 
pointment as lord-chamberlain, ii. 135 
— his character, 136 — intrigues con- 
nected with his appointment, 137 — 
appeal from Marlborough to him on 
behalf of lord Sunderland, 143 — makes 
secret advances to Marlborough, 211 
— becomes lord-high treasurer, 262, 
263^ — measures for securing the Hano- 
verian succession, 263— becomes lord- 
chamberlain on the accession of George 
1.265. 

Sieges, success of Marlborough in, ii. 431. 

Silesia, attack hy Frederick the Great 
on, ii. 406 — ceded to him, 408. 

Smith, Adam, character of Marlborough 
by, ii. 397. 

Smith, Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
i. 366, 

Smollett, on the libels against Marlbo- 
rough, ii, 202. 

Soignies, position of Marlborough at, i. 

221 . 

Soissons, the countess of, mother of Eu- 
gene, i. 402. 

Somers, lord, support of the ministry 
by, in 1705, i. 237, 238 — alienation of 
the duchess of Marlborough from, ii. 
8 — course regarding Sacheverell coun- 
selled by him, 75 — induces Marlbo- 
rough to delay his resignation, 78 — his 
anxiety for peace in 1710, 109— his 
jealousy toward Marlborough, 133 — 
policy recommended by him on the 
appointment of lord Shrewsbury, 140 — 


remonstrates against Sunderland’s dis- 
missai, 145— is partly won over by 
Harley, 152 — measures of, on the 
death of queen Anne, 263. 

Somerset, the duke of, i. 365— joins Har- 
ley and the Tories, ii. 142 —abandons 
them, 211 — becomes master of the 
horse on the accession of George I, 
265 — dismissed from office, 272— his 
devotion to lady Marlborough, 319. 

Somerset, the duchess of, ii. 168— dis- 
sensions between her and lady Mas- 
ham, 252. 

Soor, victory of Frederick the Great at, 
ii. 407. 

Sophia, the electress of Hanover, ii. 256 
■ — her death, 258. 

Soubise, the prince de, made prisoner at 
Eamilies, i. 251' — defeated by Frederick 
the Great at Eosbach, ii. 413. 

Southwell, colonel, at Almanza, i. 306, 307. 

Spaar, baron, at the battle of Malpla- 
quet, ii. 53 — his death there, 54, 64, 

Spaar, general, at the attack on Antwerp, 
i. 130, 131 — wounded at the battle of 
Malplaquet, ii. 64. 

Spain, a member of the league of Augs- 
bui’g, i. 36 — the crown of, bequeathed 
to the duke of Anjou, 27, 38, 43 — 
treaties between Louis XXY., William 
III., (fee., for the dismemberment of it, 
39— danger to Europe from its posses- 
sion by Prance, 42 — entry of the duke 
of Anjou into it, and his coronation, 
43— the expulsion of the Moors from 
it, and effects of this, 60, 61 — its forces 
at the commencement of the war, 80—^ 
the archduke Chaides proclaimed king 
by the Allies, l43 — the campaign of 
1705 in it, 232— and that of 1706, 271 
— state of affairs in, at the opening of 
1707, 292 — campaign of 1707j battle 
of Almanza, &.C., 305— i’apid successes 
of the French after that battle, 309— 
continued disasters of the Allies, 321 . 

The campaign of 1708, ii. 2— its 
surrender offered by Louis XIV. 
in 1709, 11 — ^the campaign of 1709, 
102 et seq, — increasing enthusiasm for 
the Bourbons, 103 — difficulties regard- 
ing it at the conferences of Gertruy- 
denburg, 110 — the campaign of 1710, 

172 — entrance of Charles into Madrid, 

173 — enthusiasm and great efforts of 
the Spaniards in favour of Philip, 174 
— provisions of the preliminaries of 
Utrecht regarding it, 201 — and of the 
final treaty, 226 — danger to Great 
Britain from its union with France, 
349 — Marlborough’s views regarding 
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tlie settlement of its crown, ib, — tlie 
Salic law established as the law of snc- 
cession, 350 — effects on Gi’eat Britain 
of the family compact between her 
and France, 851, 353 — former hostility 
between her and France, 353 — strict 
alliance between them during the Ke- 
volution, 354 — causes which make her 
alliance so important to France, 356— 
again surrendered by Great Britain to 
h'rance in 1830, 357— alleged danger 
from the union of her possessions to 
those of Austria, 364 — Bolingbrokc’s 
picture of her ruined state, 365— con- 
duct of Great Britain toward her in 
1834, 367 et seq. — course which should 
then have been followed, 371 — danger 
to Great Biitain hereafter from her 
alliance wdth France, 374. 

Spencer, lord, afterwards lord Sunder- 
land, marriage of, to one of Marlbo- 
rough’s daughters, i. 26. ;S'6‘e Sunderland. 

Stahremberg, count, commands in Italy 
in 1703, i. 139— operations under him 
there in 1705, 281— operations in 
Spain during 1708, ii. 3 — captures 
Balaguer, 104 — forces under him, 

1 7 1 0. 1 72 — ^liis retreat, audits disasters, 
175 et battle of Villa Viciosa, 
179 — continued disasters duiing the 
retreat, 180. 

Standing armies, change caused in the 
system of war by, ii. 378. 

Stanhope, general, subjugation of Minor- 
ca by, ii. 1 — forces uncler him in Spain, 

1710. 172 — success of, at the Ebro, 173 
— on the state of affairs in Spain, 175 
— defeated and compelled to surren- 
der at Brihuerga, 178— a supporter 
of the Hanoverian succession, 256 — 
becomes secretary -at-war on the acces- 
sion of Geoi*ge L, 265. 

Stanislaus, king of Poland,!. 326, ii. 88. 

Steckomberg, general, at Malplaquet, ii. 
55, 

Stephens, prosecution, &c,, of, for a libel 
on IMarlboi’ough, i. 238. 

Stevenswart, capture of, by Marlborough, 

i. 102. 

Stewart, battalion of, at Almanza, i 307- 

Stirling threatened by the rebels in 1715, 

ii. 275. 

Stirum, general, defeat of, at Hochstedt, 
i. 139, 

Stollhoffen, roi^ulse of Villars at, i 138 
— forcing of the lines of, 314, 315. 

Strafford, lord, falsehood of, regarding 
the negotiations at Utrecht, ii. 225— 
first lord of the Admiralty under 
Bolingbroke, 261. 


Strelitzes, the overthrow of the, by Peter 
the Great, ii. 97, 98. 

Stuarts, intrigues of Mrs Masham on be- 
half of the, ii. 252— and of Boling- 
broke, 253 — measures of the latter for 
their restoration, 261 — the rebellion 
of 1715 in favour of thorn, 269. 

Suahia, a member of the league of Augs- 
burg, i. 36. 

Succession, the British, intrigues and 
difficulties regarding it, ii. 252 et mq. 
— its final settlement, 262 et aeq. 

Succession, the Spanish law of, broken 
through by the Quadruple Alliance in 
1834, ii, 367. 

Succession, War of the, circumstances 
which led to it, i. 88 et Jicr;.— analogy 
between it and that of the Frendi Re- 
volution, ii. 84 et seq — its final termina- 
tion, 296— moral consequences involv- 
ed in it, 321 — parallel between it and 
that of the Revolution as to the side 
taken by the i^arties, 324— analogy be- 
tween the conduct of the Tories during 
it, and that of the Whigs during that 
of the Revolution, 361 — coincidence 
in the crises of the two, 362. 

Sunderland, the earl of, when lord Spen- 
cer, marries Marlborough’s daughter 
Anne, i. 26 — his opposition to Marl- 
borough in the Peers, 118 — his ap- 
pointment forced on the queen, 341 
—cause of the queen’s dislike to him, 
342 — and of MarlboroiiglPs keenness 
for his appointmoiit, 343 — after along 
struggle it is carried, 344 et seq , — the 
duchess of Marlborough on him, ii. 8 
—measures advocated by him against 
Mrs Masham, 76 — policy urged by 
him on the appointment of lord 
Shrewsbury, 140 — his dismissal re- 
solved on, 142 — and accomplished, 
144— letter from him to Marlborough 
on the fall of the ministry, 161 — be- 
comes lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 265 
— at Marlborough’s funeral, 307 — de- 
scent of Marlborough’s titles, &c., to 
him, 310. 

Sunderland, the countess of, her death 
and character, ii. 303 — her prayer for 
her husband, 304 note, 

Sm’ville, the marquis do, at the defence 
of Lille, i. 410— defence of Tournay 
by him, ii. 32. 

Sweden, detached from the alliance of 
France, i. 29— position, Ac., of, under 
Gharlos XII., 295 — coalition for her 
dismemberment after Pultov a, ii. 107 
— a member of the coalition against 
Frederick the Groat, 410. 
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Swiftj tlio political writings of, and their 
infiucnce, ii. 34:4. 

Taille, M, de la, i. 384. 

Tallardj marshal, forces under, at the 
opening of the war, i. 92 — movements 
assigned to him in the campaign of 
1703, 124 — successes of, on the Ehine, 
138 — forces under, at the opening of 
the campaign of 1704, 145 — -junction 
of, with the elector of Bavaria, 157 — 
his forces at Blenheim, 159 — his dis- 
positions there, 16*2 — battle of Blen- 
heim, 167 et seq. — taken prisoner, 177 
— errors of his dispositions, and the loss 
of the battle due to them, 182 — Marl- 
borough’s courtesy to him, 188. 

Tallard, M., son of the above, made pri- 
soner at Ramilies, i. 251. 

Tangiers, services of Marlborough at, i. 
4. 

Taxation, aversion to, in Great Britain, 

i. 367 — increase of it, and alarm caused 
by this, ii. 130 — ^Bolingbroke on it, 131. 

Taxes, increase of the, under William 
III. and Anne, i. 333. 

Tele, the marquis de, wounded at Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 64. 

Tellicr, M. le, Bossuct’s funeral oi’ation 
on, i. 35 note. 

Temple, sir Richard, i. 440 — at the siege 
of Venloo, 101. 

Terracina, reception of Marlborough at, 
1713, ii. 246. 

Thompson, Mrs, her life of the duchess 
of Marlborough, i. 371. 

Tilly, count, i. 328— -uicursions of, into 
Artois, 409. 

Tisse, marshal, forces under, for defend- 
ing Toulon, i. 324, 325. 

Tittau, general, slain at Malplaquet, ii. 
64. 

Tongres, capture of, by the French, i. 
128. 

Torcy, M. do, con4ucts the negotiations 
between France and the Allies in 1709, 

ii. 12 — attempts to bribe Marlborough, 
13 — remarkable conversation between 
them, 1 4 — 1 26 — conducts the secret ne- 
gotiations for the treaty of Utrecht, 
201 — intrigues between him and Har- 
ley, 260. 

Torgau, victory of Frederick the Great 
at,ii.4l8. 

Tories, the, views of, on the war at its 
opening, i. 85— their jealousy of Marl- 
borough, and measures to thwart him, 
199, 287 — their conduct on the vic- 
tory of Blenheim, 200 — attachment of 
the queen to them, 338 — their strength 


in the cabinet in 1707, 343*— continued 
leaning of the queen toward them, 
350~policy of Marlborough and Qo- 
dolphin regarding them, 357. 

They secure the appointment of 
lord Shrewsbmy, ii. 135-137— re- 
solve on dismissing lord Sunderland, 
142— and accomplish it, 144— their 
measures after it, 147~their accession 
to power, 159 — majority for them in 
the new parliament, 163— they attempt 
to win Marlborough to their side, 164 
— their reception of him in the House, 
165 — seci'et negotiations by them for 
peace, 200 — atrocious libels with which 
they assail Marlborough, 202— their 
true object iu these, 204 — accuse him 
of embezzlement, 205 — their defence 
with regard to the peace, 209 — ^major- 
ity against them in the Peers, and for 
them in the Commons, 210 — charges 
brought by them against Marlborough, 
212— they procure his dismissal, 213 
— their efforts to inflame the queen 
against him, 217 — continued libels by 
them against him, 234— renewed per- 
secution against him in pecuniary 
affairs, 235 — endeavour to throw the 
completing of Blenheim upon him, 249 
— dissensions among them, 252 — their 
position in the new parliament, 254 — 
dismissal of Harley, and accession 
of Bolingbroke, 260 — new ministry 
from them, 261 — failure of their mea- 
sures by the death of the queen, 262 
— their conduct on Oxford’s trial, 302 
— their opposition to the War of the 
Succession, and support of that of the 
French Revolution, 326 et seg'.-- their 
view^s in supporting the Revolution of 
1688, 329 — their writers in the press, 
344 — their views, &c., regarding the 
w^ar, 345— injustice of their attacks on 
Marlborough, 347 — their error proved 
by the result, 349 — views advocated 
by them regarding the Spanish crown, 
350 — -analogy between their conduct 
during the War of the Succession, and 
that of the Whigs during that of the 
Revolution, 361 — causes of this in 
their identity of interests, 363 — ex- 
cuses alleged for their conduct with 
regard to the War of the Succession, 
364— coui'se they should have followed 
at the peace of Utrecht, 367. 

Tortosa, capture of, by the French, ii. 3. 

Toulon, plan for the siege of, by Eugene, 
i. 317 — bis forces for it 323 — its siege, 
324 — raising of it, 325. 

Tournay, investment of, begun by Marl- 
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borougli, ii. 29 — ^description of it, ib, 
siege and capture of tlie town, 31 
siege of tbe citadel, 32— subterraneous 
warfare during it, 33— its capture, 36. 
Tower, lord Rivers made governor of 
tlie, ii. 76. . , i 

Townsend, lord, associated witli Marl- 
borougb as plenipotentiary in 1709, 
ii 12-15— communication to Holland 
by, on lord Sunderland’s dismissal, 148 
-—formation of a ministry committed 
by George I. to liim, 265— opposes the 
trial of Oxford, 302. 

Traerbach, capture of, by the Allies, i. 

185, . , . 

Treason, death not the fitting punishment 
for, ii 288, . 

Treves, capture of, by Marlborough, i. 

185— abandoned, 210. 

Trowbridge, Dr, the appointment of, i 
351. 

Tullibardine, lord, at Malplaquet, n. 53 
— his death there, 54, 64. 

Turenne, marshal, services of Marl- 
borough under, i. 5 — -the conquest 
of Flanders by him, 32— promotion 
of him by Louis XIV., 55— the new 
system of warfare perfected by him, 

Tiuin, siege of, by the French, i 266, 267 
—battle of, 79, 268— analogy between 
it and Marengo, 270, ii 85— small 
force engaged at it, i 309. 

Turkey, hostilities threatened between, 
and Austria, i 81. 

Turks, successes of Eugene against the, 
i 78, ii 400 et seq . — services of the 
margrave of Baden against them, i. 
289, 

Tyrol, the, repulse of Vendume in, i. 158. 

XJlm, siege and caxitiire of, by the Allies, 
i. 183, 184. . 

Uniform, introduction of the, by Louis 
XIV., i 55. 

Union, the Scottish, Marlborough s ef- 
forts on behalf of, i. 288. 

United Provinces, the, see Holland. 


200— the preliminaries agreed to, 201 
— coritin nation of the negotiations, 
2i7_.deimnciation of it by lord Hali- 
fax, 223— and by Marlborough, 224— 
misstatement of ministers regardmg 
the negotiations, 225— its conditions, 
as finally arranged, 226— subsequent 
difficulties as to the ratif^ung these, 
229— Holland and Savoy also conclude 
peace at, 232— consequences which 
VOL. IX. 


have followed it, 349- course the 
Tories should have follow’'ed with re- 
gard to it, 367— the violation of it by 
Great Britain in 1834, and its inex- 
cusableness, i6.— answer to the argu- 
ments in defence of that violation, 396 
— England can no longer comiJiain oi 
violations of it, 372. 

Valencia, indifEerence to the cause of 
Charles in, i. 27 3 -subjugation of it 
by the French, 309 — their successes 

in it, 1708, ii. 3. , , t-. Ur 

Valenciennes confirmed to France by 
Utrecht, ii. 232. ^ 

Valliere, a spy of Harley s, i. obo. ^ ^ 

Valory, M., at the siege of Donai, ii. 117. 

Vanbnigh, sir J., architect of Blenheim 
];)alace, i 1 89. . . 

Vauban, patronage of, by Louis ; 

55— construction, &c., of the defences 
of Lille by, 410— defences, &c., erected 
at Tournay by, ii. 29, 30. 

Vauban, Antoine de, i. 

Vauban, Puy de, ii. 123, ISo. 

Vaudmont, prince, i. 21. ^ . 

Vegetius, influence of the reading of, on 

a., 0.— ,» 

Italv in 1703, i. 139 — disarms the 
Piedmontese troops, W2— defeated m 
attempting to penetrate thronfrh the 
Tyrol, 158— operations against Luguio 

in Italy in 1705, 231-defetds tlie 
Allies at Como, 239— succeeds If illeioi 
after Eamilies, and forces under him, 
261— his movements after the laii oi 
Menin, 262-his position, to 

cover Mons, 264-operatioM m Italy 
in 1706, 266— forces under him there, 
267— and in Flanders in 1 / 07, 
first movements, 3i7-declmes batt e 

and retreats before 

—again retires to Lille, 329 
imder him for the campaign of ^708 
in the Ketherlands, 377— moves to 
attack AntweiT, 380-threatens Lou- 
vain and Brussels, but retreats befoie 
Marlborough, SSl-his plan to aid a 
rising in Ghent and Bruges, 382-cap- 
tures these towns, 383, 384— begins 
the siege of Oudenarde, 38»— his com- 
munications intercepted by Marl- 
borough, 387-movea ott followed by 
the Allies, 388-dig?utes bat've™ hnii 
and the duke of Burgundy, r-Ol-his 
forces at Oudenarde, and defeat theie, 
392 et seg.— joined by the duke of 
Berwick, and position taken up by 
him, 403— advantages oHns position 
A Ii 
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Venddme, duke de, co7iJ5%n‘Mec?. 

for preventing the siege of Lille, 406 
— fails to attack the convoy for it, 407 
— ^inakes incursions toward Ostend, 
&c., 408 — measures to interrupt the 
siege, 412 — his junction with Berwick, 
and advance to raise the siege, 417 — 
his jealousy with regard to Berwick, 
and dread of responsibility, 419 — re- 
tires toward Oudenarde, 421 — position 
taken up by him, and its advantages, 
423 — ^new device for interrupting the 
siege, 435 — captures Leffinghen,435— 
diversion by him against Brassels, 436 
— ‘Continued jealousies between him 
and Berwick, and removal of the latter 
from under him, 441 — ^foiled in at- 
tempting to save Ghent and Bruges, 
442 — -advantages gained by him in the 
commencement of this campaign, 446. 

Appointed to command in Spain in 
1710, ii. 174 — operations under him 
there, 177 — measures in pursuit of the 
Allies, 178 — defeats Stanhope at Bri- 
huerga, ib. — checked at Villa Viciosa, 
179, 

Venloo, siege and capture of, by Marl- 
borough,!. 101. 

Ventadour, madame de, ii. 300. 

VeiTue, the siege of, i. 230. 

Versailles, the palace of, i. 59. 

Victor Amadeus, see Savoy, duke of. 
Victories, decisive, small force by which 
won, i. 309. 

Vienna, Marlborough’s reception, &c., 
at, in 1705, i. 233, 234— threatened by 
the Hungarians in 1706, 274. 
Vigenavaisin, the, demanded by Savoy, 
ii. 102. 

Villa Viciosa, battle of, ii. 179, 180. 

Villa Verde, the marquis of, ii. 173. 
Villaroit, defence of Barcelona by, ii. 295. 
Villars, marshal, operations of, in Bavaria, 
1703, i. 138— victory of, at Hochstedt, 
139 — suppresses the insurrection in 
the Ccvennes, 204 — retreats before 
Marlborough on the Moselle, 206 — 
successes of, in the opening of 1706, 
240 — operations under him on the 
Bhine, 273 — captures Haguenau, &c., 
274 — forces the lines of Stollhoffen, 
and ravages the Palatinate, 315 — on 
the surrender of Ghent, 442. 

Successes of Daun against him in 
1708, ii. 4 — receives the command in 
the hTetherlands in 1709, and forces 
under him, 24— description of his 
position and lines, 27 — measures of 
Marlborough to deceive him and pass 
these, 28 — new lines constructed by 


him, 31— his position again broken 
through, 37— his lines taken and made 
useless, 39— is joined by Boufflers, 

— concentrates his forces/and resolves 
to give battle, 40— composition and 
strength of his army, 41, 44— fortifies 
, his position at Malplaquet, 47— enthu- 
siasm of his troops, 50— battle of Mal- 
plaqnet, 51 et seq. — ^is wounded, 57 — 
his losses there, 62 — marshal Saxe on 
his conduct there, 65— arrangements 
made by bim witb regard to the 
wounded, 67 — ordered to relieve Bouai, 

1 1 7 — foi'ces under him, 118 — advances, 

119 — ^but retires without fighting, 

120 — frustrates Marlborough’s design 

on Arras, 1 22— skill with which he takes 
up a new position, 124— great lines 
constructed by him in 1710, their posi- 
tion, strength, &c., 182 — forces 

under him, 1 84 — the Pretender present 
in his camp, 185, 186 — intends to give 
battle, hut is obliged to send detach- 
ments to Germany, 186 — ordered to 
avoid battle, 187 — various movements 
and skirmishes, 189, 190 — Marl- 
borough’s scheme for passing his lines, 

1 90 — and its execution, 191 — narrowly 
escapes being taken, 192 — subsequent 
movements, 193— retires to wax'd Caxn- 
bray, threatens to pass the Scheldt, 
but is again foiled by Marlborough, ib. 
— measures to prevent the capture of 
Bouchain, 196 — forces under him in 
1712, 219 — ^defeats the Allies at Be- 
nain, raises the siege of Landi'ecies, 
and recaptures Bouai, 231— recaptures 
Quesnoy and Bouchain, 232. 

Viliena, repulse of the Allies before, i 
305. 

Villeroi, marshal, taken prisoner by 
Eugene, i. 78 — movements assigned to 
him in the campaign of 1703, 124 — 
foi'ces under him, 126 — his failure to 
raise the siege of Bonn, 127 — measm-es 
for the defence of Antwerp, 131 — re- 
treats before Marlborough into his 
lines, 135, 147 — forces under him at 
the opening of the campaign of 1705, 
204 — his first movements, 207 — his 
rapid successes, 208 — retires befox’e 
Marlborough to his lines on the 
Meuse, 210 — Ms position there, 212 — 
forcing of it by Marlborough, 218 et 
seq. — reti’eats to new lines on the 
Byle, 217— attacked by Marlborough 
there, 219— and his position turned, 
220 et seq. — the Butch deputies pre- 
vent his being attacked, 223 — his 
forces at the opening of 1706, 240 — 
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advances to meet Maiiborougli, 241^ — 
Ms position at Ramilies, 242 — and 
forces, ib. w/jte— battle of Ramilies, 
244 — Louis XIV/s reception of Mm 
after it, 253—- bis, retreat, 255 — is re- 
placed by Vendftnie, 261. 

Viilingen, repulse of Tallard at, i. 157- 

Voisin, M., ii. 11. 

Voltaire, false representation of, regard- 
ing Marlborougli’s fall, ii. 238, 339— 
intimacy of Fredeiiek the Great with, 
404, 409. 

Vreyberg, M., ii. 149. 

Wade, colonel, at Almanza, i. 306, 307. 

Wal court, battle of, Marlborough at, i. 

20 . 

Waldeck, prince, i. 20. 

"Walpole, Horace, character of Boling- 
broke by, ii. 342, 

Walpole, Sir Robert, succeeds St John 
ill 1708, i. 366 — remonstrates against 
the promotion of colonel Hill, ii. 141 
— becomes home secretary on the ac- 
cession of George L, 265 — and first 
lord of the treasury, 272 — measures 
of, after the suppression of the rebel- 
lion in 1715, 286— opposes Oxford’s 
trial, 302. 

War, change in the system of, in the 
time of Marlborough, ii. 376 — the 
feudal system, 377— change caused by 
the introduction of standing armies, 
378 — the new system perfected by 
Turenne, 379. 

War of the Succession, see Succession. 

Waskerbaek, general, wounded at Mal- 
plaquet, ii. 64. 

Waterloo, skirmish at, i. 221— analogy 
between the battle of, and that of 
Oudenarde, ii. 85. 

Webb, general, at the battle of Blenheim, 
i. 179 — victory of, at Wynendale, 431 
— %vounded at Malplaquet, ii. 64. 

Wellingtoilj the dukeof, parallel between 
his situation in his early campaigns and 
that of Marlborough, i, 236, ii. 385— 
comparison between him and Marl- 
borough, 424 — differences in their situ- 
ations, 426— superiority of force wdth 
wLicli he had to contend, 427— pecu- 
liar characteristics of his troops, ib . — 
Ms characteristics as compared with 
Marlborougii’s, 428 — his policy the 
more daring, but more hazardous, 429 
— IVlarlborough made more use of 
cavalry than he, 430 — and was the 
more successful in sieges, 432 — causes 
of the latter difterenee, ib. 

Wertmuliei’, colonel, at Ramilies, i. 245. 


Westminster Abbey, interment of Marl- 
borough at, ii. 308. 

Whai-ton, lord, made earl, i. 349— his 
jealousy to wax'd Marlborough, ii, 133 — 
partly wonover by Harley, 1 52 — resigns, 
160— becomes keeper of the privy seal 
on the accession of Geoi'ge I., 265. 

Whigs, their gi’owing jealousy of Maxd- 
borougli and Godolpliin, i. 287, 352 — 
attachment of the Marlboroxighs to 
the, 338— force the appointment of 
lord Bimderland on the queen, 341 — 
causes of their anxiety for it, 343— 
they at last prevail, 345 et as- 
saults on Marlborough by them, 347 — 
promotions among them, 349 — check 
sustained by them, 350 — their triumph 
by tbe dismissal of Harley and St John, 
365' — its results to themselves, 366 — 
their grasping disposition the real 
cause of their fall, 37 3 — and the origin 
of this, 374. 

Their policy in elevating their owm 
adherents, ii 69— their jealousy to- 
ward Marlborough, 133— desertion of 
lord Shi'ewsbury from them, 138 — 
conduct of their leaders, ib. et seq. — dis- 
missal of lord Sundexland, and grow- 
ing disunion among them, 144 — their 
conduct on Sunderland’s dismissal, 
145, 147 — measxires of Harley to 
divide them, 151 — their consternation 
on the dismissal of Godolphin, 158— 
fall of their ministry, 16()—in a mino- 
rity in the new pai'liament, 163 — 
causes of their lull, 168— in a majority 
in the Peers, and a minority in the 
Commons, on the subject of the peace, 
210 — partial return of the queen to- 
ward them, 211 — their gxiusping con- 
duct caused their fall, 239 — causes 
which produced this disposition, 241 
—their position in the new parliament, 
255 — ^their measures for secuiing the 
Hanoverian succes.sion, 262 — and their 
success, 263 — ministry from them on 
the accession of George I., 265— their 
measures against the rebellion of 1715, 
272 — their conduct with regard to 
Harley’s trial, 802— their support of 
the War of the Succession, and opposi- 
tion to that of the Revolution, 326 et 
mq . — their view's with regard to the 
Revolution of 1688, 329— and regard- 
ing the settlement of the Spanish 
ciwn, 349 — analogy between their 
conduct during the War of the Revo- 
lution, and that of the Tories during 
that of the Succession, 361 — causes of 
this, 363. 
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Wick,^ general, slain at Malplaquet, ii. 64. 

Widdin, the capture ofj by the prince of 
Baden, i. 289. 

Widdrington, lord, taken at Preston, ii. 
^277 — condemned, but respited, 286. 

Wightman, general, ii. 272, 280. 

William III. while prince of Orange, 
mission of Marlborough to, i 10— 
first corre^ondence of Marlborough 
with, 13 — is joined by Maidborough, 
15— his arrival at London, 18— set- 
tlement of the crown on him, 19 

first services of Marlborough under 
him abroad, 20 — disgrace and im- 
prisonment of Marlborough by him, 
22 releases and I’estores him to 
favour, 24 et seq , — death of his queen, 
25 — honours, &c. conferred on Marl- 
borough by him, 27— appoints him to 
the chief command in the Fether- 
lands, 28 — his death, ib .- — efforts of 
Louis XIV. against him while prince 
of Orange, 37— a party to ti-eaties for 
the dismemberment of Spain, 39, 40— 
measures of, against Louis XIV. and 
the Stuarts, 44 — his dying instinictions 
as to the war, 45 — contrast between 
nim and Louis XIV.. 64 — his heroic de- 
termination against France, 65— adap- 
tation of his character to his destiny, 
67— his policy in war, his private 
character and failings, 69— introduc- 
tion of the Funding system by him, 
332, ii. 331; — total increase of the 
national debt under him, 130, 332— 
system of corruption introduced by 


him, 333— his opinion of the duke of 
Shrewsbury, 136. ' ^ 

Willis, general, at Preston, ii. 272, 276. 
Wintoiin, lord, taken prisoner at Preston, 
^ condemned, but escapes, 286 
279 “so!”®”*’ “■ Sheriffmui;, 

ii. 48, 

liability of, to change, i. 334, 
v\ ood, general, at Ramilies, i. 250 
Woodstock, the manor of, conferred on 
Marlborough, 1 . 189. 

WUrtemberg, the duke of, joins Eugene, 
1 . 158— at Blenheim, 173— at the pas- 
Dyle, 219— atRamilies, 244, 
245,247— measures of, for coveiing the 
great convoy for LUle, 413-at the pas- 
sage of the lines of the Soaipe, ii 115 
Wyndham, colonel, at Ramilies, i. 250 ' 
Wyndham, sir WiRiam, ii. 262-a leader 
01 the Lnglish Jacobites, 272 
Wynendale, battle of, i. 431 et seq. 


York, the duke of, see James II. 
loiing, R. A,, forgeries on Mariborouffh 
&c., by, i. 24 oiote, ® ' 

Ypres, capture of tlie French lines at, 
1. 403. , 


Zell, the duke of, i. 86, 97. 

Zenta, Eugene’s victory at, i. 78. 
Zinzendorf, count, i. 326 — demands by 
him on the part of Austria at the con- 
ferences of Gertruydenberg, ii. 109,110 
Zorndorf, the battle of, ii. 415. 


THE END. 
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